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1 be obſerved in the Cuſtoms, Manners, 
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* abi of the ſame common Nature, 6s Ex- 


ignorant, innocent, and helpleſs State, as Ol 


gh 


12 
Feber Regions, thet have neither ad van 


T * — 
Prefic Introductory 


F we but confider the whole Race of Mans 
Lind, at the undoubted Of: ſpring = 
| fame commun Parents, as the Alwis 1 by 

the Pen of the inſpired Writer, hath re- 
[ated they e or if we conſider them but 4s 


e well plainly teach ws they do ; or if we 
_ there ' Jama 


& born winder t 


E there be 
E rg 27 Difference: e 
2 anicies, between the Children of 


viti ſo 1 aud the more polite 
excepting what is oily external and 

— 4 od 40 * 2 — 

2 — J wonder from w #7) ource ſuch a 
77 2 Manners, Uſaget, Laws, 
Living, that are dai #0 be ob- 
25 en Vn Cn 2 pu 
ce, ſome Countries | 

rus with 4 Race of Met, that appear te 


ue little more to diſtinguiſh them from Brutes, 
orke and Shape : And why 


A 
La S Sail, Gould be adervcd. mh nbd: 
uns that arc 2 with Knowledge, and 


a 2 beauti- 


3 
„ 1 kenne By 
3 2 — anti not onl; 225 oa 
whe the 3 of the foo . 5 

after ſonre Ages, deſpiſe or diſa 

Fm or 72177 2 * ig od how F 
uch, os their Anceſtors both praiſed a: 4 
lued +: Why ſome Parts. of the Glole Pate 
ane lime produte the greateſt Maſers of weſt | 
elaborate Arte, and . moſt uſeful. Sassen; and 
at ænot her time - a Generation of Men that are 
pleaſed only with Brutiſhneſs, and wanton only 
in Barbarity : Why the Inhabitents of 
Countries, in ſome Ages, ſhould beaten 15 
dreaded for their daring Courage, and. mils 
Expeditions; and at others, why they 5 e 
be 7 for = e and by 27 


: les Vets Traffic * wx: 
loathed Poogrty. That the 2 have _=_ 
in Fall ſo, is undeniable ; but from what Cauſes 
they have proceeded, or from what Sources ga 

rived, hab not been - ſo -exfily diſcovered; 

reaſon t be — in tbeir Kinds, 
the great'Uncertainty of their Contiumauce, do 
plainly manifeſt the y are not congenite nor com- 


mom io Mankind : Neither are they ta be. de- 


duced from-any Natural or Phyſeeal Cauſes, ſuch 
47 Cline, Soil, or Diſpoſition of -Heauenly. Bol 
dier; becauſe all Accounts of Tie will infore 
, that they have net been fixed or c 6 

particul 


eo 


— 7 
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Lese — — if A A 


it roy 1 were in — 4 Apes admired 
and. ſought after for Phi oſophy and Learning, 
e this preſent” ſimk into # miſerable” Ano. 
ance; and Greece Ber ff that ſo mob g- 
— * is being the Miſtreſs of Arts, aud Mother 

Sciences, is nom degenerated into thut ſame 
wretthed- iid nnlettered State, that ſhe had ſo 
Fnnch ſcored amd teſpiſed in Others x; and ſo: 
Parts of Europe are at this time celebrated" for 
a Learned Knowledge, that were in A- 
ger pitied' "their Horance, end derided*for 
| their. Barbarity ; ſome of the rough and Nor- 
bern Nations now loobing wir ſ the ſame Pity, 
an ae Contempt, 0p the preſent Trhabi-. 
tum of ancient Greece, as the Gteeians then 
did apm the People of theſe Northern' Regions ; j 
each Conntry thus, in their turns, equally pity- 
ing, ant eqitally deſpiſe ng the ather, The fame 
might be inſemuatetl of Trade am Arms. 
” Thiſe things having been in Fatt ſo, and not be- 
to be Aersbed from onr Natures, nor from any. 
Þ feu Canſes, nor not being #mimediately infuſed 
| any fupernitural Alfi ezwbic h appears in that 
Bey are only acquired by Time, and attained by 
pl Diligence 2 may not ri become un Enquirer 
% Pe ernie to what they are ro be aſcribed, ſince 
ad wk n *. 3 Fate: 3s a leading 
"- a3 ©» Argument 


- 
SS .-3 4a Is * 
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| Ther 1 aas 
Ae Ne Me to think; be e | 
Bave- fot been almiryf umtlerſtoo or — 
People, fo they have not n : 
to Minkind in il Capacities ʒ but that they only 
Bave become fo, to 75 Fea 24 from — 
tirnlar Rea Ons, and 
cet frum, br ut lenſt 
depnment. And FE ry * 725 e — 
padys, Fir the great Variety of . 
ing; No ens nuny forts almoſt mw Nt 
tons, which have been all valhed where uſer. 
— The great Dyeentainty in their C. 
Hee z "for they have begun, improved, umi 
ered with particular Governments; having 
Porrifhed in ſome Proportion, as the People have 
multiplied,” ov us Wealth of Empire bude en- 
creaſed e Never as yet — been — on 
an nig Numbers, or e. 
where - Men bude lived” gies 3 ber 
It, or pett es, in n 
mtrits : Pe dn the con r ans 
multiplying and emproving 2 ring 
vernments, or _— MI ae, of of Pop live 
together, altho' perfraps in ferent 
| . be fhewed by es ns 
45 in the Diſconrſe. 
— fer . to have miſled 


5 1 — Ame mens frm fe 
exfony.” * 3 — i 


a —_ a * * Rn oh. a4 + Is 


— a. es amo in oe Mm Ja a. oft an Sb 
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Wh 


day, 

— ancent ain . 88 

tbem concluded concerning 2 8 5 ings, 
without carrying our Enquiries, by an impartial | 
Examination, to what truly they have proceeded 

from: which if we had done, me a N d heave 

diſtovered. ſuch Things to have beam meer Rela- 

tiamt to par-ſelves, à being bus what bane been 

yradwally invented, or diſcovered, as Things 

woeful ts a and atcordingly to have had no 

real Valne, #s they can have no real Uſe, or 

iaideed 1 but to 1 _ in our Cu 


notwithſtanding the. 

People are apt to conclude, perf #he 4 44. 
vantages they ſeemingly enjoy over ef ber Na. 
„ that Learning, and uſeful; Arts. and 
tes, are only umderſteod in this Corner af 
Univerſe 3 yet, Ld think, 1 may were, that 
ere rener were any great Number df People 
| I; vel liced together, but whut have 
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a 4 had 
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our. I i true, theſe- 


to value things that are in their Natwree Helga 
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had ſomewhat in uſe 
2 had the ſame rye fot eo 


hey they 


—.— as Enropeans at preſent have 
be 0x7 of thoſe Arts.they now um; fach 
þ wir Stay oct nd Dye whs 

ces, of . ature an 
1 now thas portional fo called, is 10 us in 


aving been dif 
= IE 
lued, as they are of uſe only tollen 3 and theirUſe 
D 
Zee e, ee e eee 


quire the Knowledge or Uſe = the 24 5 Things, 
os e's are pos to d5fltke.. or.deſpife 
them : in truth, what: can Jnduce Men 


And the chief Reaſon why ſomewhat ;of "the ax: 
tient Learning hath been ſo generally. revived, 
hath . proceeded in that «+1 briſtiam Religion 
hath . 22 5 1s commun ta all Eu · 
rOpeè. "Bit of 6. things hereafter... ar JK 

And as wo. thing 4 Narr! are rr 


amone 
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The” reface Totroducory. 
v7. ay Antbentic Heeger f their 
TAS 7 4 Daſs pon wie they ſtand; 
what it 4+ ih coments and boldls Wen 
reget ber, in ile ſume Community; 2 then 
8 what Methods Civil — are "continy- 4 
$ why they floursſh; and why after. 4 time 
ee rned ʒ from mhat Reſon: | 
nevirely ee, and Other, always 
Thibbotert 44 quiet; why in ſome the gene- | 
ral and coxmon Good of the whole People is pur- 
Jued;-and why only a part vf them in Othets ; 4 
why. ſore are incident to ſudden and viol 15 | 
Revolmtions , - and why all naturally” decline | 
From their fn. and Original Inſtitutions. | 
Ir the performing this,” I have obſerved a plain 
amel Hiflorical Nee Nice, never. advancing any 
Spetuldtive” Greſſes, or Chimerical” Whimfies, 
mor never ſupporting: "my * Aſſertiour with any. 
particular Hin hoveties to fill up, - where I wanted. 
ary other Reaſons but have deduced my Proofs, 
Ae from the certain and 9 Ne- 
wre of Mex, or -from evident Fad. ' | 
Bur: the" Nature of this Diſcourſe leading 
we to. treat -of very different-Topic 7, and. of 
guence-often obliging me to — very 
| e, 'Proofs, and ſometimer io draw Con- 
Pons from ſcattered and diſperſed Premiſes, 


* unavoidable. oft perplexed a 
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ups,” 5 ary orxcafpor Difficulties 40 Powe 

Renders in — on the * 

5e fu thee for he Eg of 
ue 
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The Preface Introduftory. »@ 
2 hire at once give 4 Scheme" of the 3 | 
I have ſbem et 


Work. At the fir | 
2 cannot well ſubſiſ in Slee. — a- 
cordingly, that they always live in Companies; . 
and that there is ever obſerved ſome kind of 
Order or Government them, which na- 
turally produces ſome Ine 3 in the Far. 
tune, or Conditions of z Aud then 4d. 
proved, in that Man — can deliberate, 
hath a Senſe of Pleaſure and Pain ; and 4 
Power of moving himſelf, that he e will 
perſue what he then imagines his Good; it 
matters not in what he places it un, "vid 
whether it relates to his Soul, ſuch as is Fu 
ture Happineſs ; or to his Body, neh & is his 
preſent Pleaſure : or to by oy ent or future 
Fame or Glory. Aud then, in that bis "and | 
being under 4 — — or Chan 
Parte, he becomes incident to a Mun, 2, of if ; 
Natural Wants, which give him Uneaſineſs, and 
therefore Deſires of ſatisfoing them ʒ and that 
theſe are inſeparable from his Natures and || 
that he hath a great Variety of other- u. 
tudes, that are only decefioned in that be 1 
Member of a Society ; and that the 
his Deſfres is the ut 
but in that — 45 _ 
performing this, by owe — or 
e from doing. 3 1 —— 
therefore he doth naturally ener ſneb 4 Sears, 
as permits him a Liberty of proſcenting theme, 
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+ The Preface Introduttory. 
in what — leaſes; of the Goodneſs 
pr Reaſondb eb, he done — 
Me i, from : 1 4 Mon love 
bo bick they fully winde, in that they chuſe rat hes 
ty Command” hun to Obey; rather to give than 
. Th elrbo' ſo cleur a Truth, 
OTE "Way both expertente ii in 
* obſerve it in der Ter in that, 
gehen: being prejudiced agdinſt ſuch Docs 
verily will not perhaps be convinced by fiteh 
kind of General Arguments ; I have therefore 
* proved them, Firſt, From the Norns of 
: Secondly, Brow the Reaſons of God's » 
pry anc, Third ly, By the particular Prac- 
r of Men, ſerially of ſuch that are not 
_ Lars. Then as what giver Men 
7 aft of 29m = — _ Wants 
6 rs, or fey ye rreſiſtable, 
JE 2 7 — ac rb be Maw the fe 
ond the 1 . 
n Tat 47 , Ia GoberwWent is Inſdpartble 
Men, fo ſome Differentes imoneſt Mei are 
ole um | Government, and that theſs 
4 22 — will Mil id enlarge, as the 
vo Numbers of Mex in phe [dis Governitent dr 
2 Polity estreaſe; ln the making, or Oni: 
ho er thi Difference Mer che united in 
renn #rhs, Signs, vr Cha- 
A — tos „ eee ien 
i hat Whit Makes theſe, ure of 
„ Vi freb „ 0Pter to the Eye, 


amongſt 
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amongſt which are all valuable and uncommon 
Subſtances, or ſuch as are inwardly acquired, 
as ome perſonal Qualification r. 45d that 
theſe are the Sources from whence Trade ariſe, 
and from whence Arte, Sciences, ' Learning, 
and whatſoever elſe is valuable amongſt Men 
proceed ; ſeveral Digreſſrons concerning theſe 
Topicks ; and then ſhewed how that theſe things 
have been known, ' emproved, and praiſed in 
ſome Proportion to the Number of People, or to 
the Nature or Condition of Government. 
3. That Men being by Nature equal, mon d 
never continue in a ſtate of SubjeFion, by which 
Cas being governed by Others ) they cannot 
always perſue their own Deſires, - unleſs there 
was ſomewhat in Government, that did oblige 
Men to live in Obedience, and that this is the 
dread of Puniſhment.” But that this Power 
of Governing and Puniſhing of Others, could 
ever be continued in the ſame Perſons," or the 
Same Methods, unleſs there had been ſomewhat 
brought into Uſe amongſt Men, that might in. 
duce the Governed, which are the greateſt Nun- i 
| bers, to ſubmit to the Will of the Governour ; 
And that this ariſes from ſome acquired Au- 
vantage the Superiours have, to relieve "the 
Wants of the Inferiours, and thereby ta make 
them Dependant. ' Which proceeds in that GG 
vernment, makes, or produces; ſome Lame, Or- 
ders, or Rules, by which 4 Property is aſ- 
eertained to Men; Aud by that 4 Wealth or 
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____ The Preface Introductory. ; 
Mony is introduced, which is what in particu- 
lar Societies will be taken in Exchange for all 
other Commodities, and becomes the Standard 
of Value of all other things : That the Diffe- 
rence in Mens Tempers, Complexions, Ages, or 
Iduſtries, will ſoon occaſion this or 
Wealth to be very unequally poſſeſſed ; That ſuch 
Perſons that have this Mony being thus ena- 
bled to procure all the Neceſſaries for Men 
(Number of which in all Communities will 
be in want of ſuch ) thoſe that are Poor, or 
lu in want, will depend upon thoſe that 
tre Rich or have it; and ſo are ready to exe- 
ute what they pleaſe: For this Reaſon Wealth 
and Civil Power can. never ſubſiſt long ſeparate 
i. the ſame Community. But by reaſon the 
auing... Wants of the Multitude, muſt ſoon 
ouſume. am accumulated Wealth, unleſs there 
r ſome Methods whereby it may be ſupplied ; 
er if the fame Perſons had not wherewith to 
ee the. People in a Dependency, this Civil 
ener could nat be continued in the ſame 
d,) wherefore this Wealth or Mony muſt 
circulated, that ſo it may be returned 
ai into their Treaſury who firſt had it; 
2-4 this Society is either performed by the 
ent of Land or Trade, the Methods of 
i whichis ſhewed..  _ | | 
= 4+ The Reaſons aſſigned why Religion influ- 
„ee, (Civil Polities, and then proved that an 
nin Religion is not to be preſerved in 
1 | a diſ- 
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Keg 1 Divine 1 Humane Lam 
firſt anly relate to the 
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diſordered State, wel it made ' — | 
nd diſtindt Polity. The manuelons di 72 


, the lyſt Js ; th 
Society. 'That all Civil I s regard. \the G 
of the Legiſlative, aud therefore that no — 


on that is 2 ways concerned in the na. 
king Laws, cant be  diretFly ſecured by them, 


nor reap any advantage from them, an le 
than as his Intereſt is interwoven with the 
hers. What makes the ſupreme. Authority her 
there can. be no difference in the Nature * it, 
and therefore, that the Diſtincb ion hetaveen 4 
King de Facto, and de jure, is. Nr. 7 
That 540 Rights or CI arts fo ſuch, 4 ape re- 
lation to oo 20s and: that either r or; He. 
mane Laws may come Ries 16 Mew . 
all 1725 Offices, Hirn or 
G vil ig het, and only made by Ee 
which are al tered at Cohn pleaſe 
therefore no arguing from what wo Ee tf. 
what ſhould be 12 
. "Theſe and ſeveral other things are at 722 

in the general only treated, and 
they proceed from the Nature of Mar ; 2.5 — 
28 particularly iBuſtrated by what hath 

appened iu our own Government 5 is the dy» 
ing of which, the Canſes of the ſeveral moſt + 
material Alterations in our own *ngli/h Poli 


are Aſſigned, what the Government antiemtiy 
We, 4 what Founded, and how Sparc, 


.! uke Preface Introductory. 
by what Steps the Power Devolved into the Com- 
 avonalty ; how that although Henry the Seventh 
made 2 and viſible Change, yet theWealth 
' before his Time having gradually fell amongſt the 
eople, the Nation was really prepared for ſuch 
en Alteration. The different Methods obſerved 
it. the Succeſſion, aud the Reaſons of ſuch ** 
red. The ſeveral fruitleſs Attempts in di- 
vers Keigns to leſſen the Power and Authority 
of Charchmen, and the Reaſons why they then 
miſcarried, but afterwards in Henry the Eight's 
time ſucceeded. The principal Deſigns and 
ebay pn 1555 * frm 255 the ew 
Man weſt perſued, and the Reaſons urg 
f their d is Succeſſes, The variety and 
anger of Governing by a Party, by what Prince 
began, and mby continued: that it hath been 
the unhappy Occaffons of Sinking the Glory. of the 
Engliſh Nation in the Eyes of Europe, having 
y weakned ws both at bome and abroad. 
- 5, The marvelons Differences in the ſeveral 
European Governments; the Reaſans abe fe- 
Veral Political Alterations in France, and why 
the Commons are oppreſt. in that Kingdom ; 
and why Spain altho ſunk in Strength, yet 
hath preſerved her internal Peace. But in the 
diſconrſing upon theſe Heads, I have been obli- 
d have recourſe to Hiſtory, wherein me- 
thinks, by" the. different Accounts that are of- 


zer gave of the ſame things, there appears te 
Le. ſaue Uncertainty : To eſcape then all Difſi 


culties 


Ihe Preface Introductory. 
culties that may ariſe from that Reaſon," I Bt 
carefully avoid 4 ee, with fuch Mar- 


Yo 1 © 
2 been be- 
en often about ſuch 
things as are not properl 7 their | Province, Juch 
i, a Leal for the. ſupporting ſome Hypotheſis 

defend, r Pe 


tert as have been cantroverte 
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own Notions ; for as to what ry 
rd, they for the 


| known for the Underflanding.of what is bert 
intended. And that he will impartially confider 
the naked Fact, and not miſlead 4 1 by 
n about Mardi. For it 
this Diſcourſe I have either reaſaned from the 
certain and undbubted Nature of Man, or from. 
evident Fat; If therefore, Reader, I have 
| | ſometimes 


The Preface Introductory. 
Sametimes aſſigned the Cauſes of Changes per- 
haps ſornewhat Different from 3 hou * 
have formerly ſuppoſed them to have been - 
J requeſt it of thee 10 be. ſo ingennous and 
fo cheriteble in thy Judgment as to believe 
that proceeded ( from. what really it did) 
the. wery conceived. Nature of the Fad, and 
#07. foreſted: in by any Heterodox, or wild O- 
Panons of Own. For I muſt acknowledge 
is thoſe Changes and Revolutions that concern 
Religion, I have not departed from my Method 
erlag ſuch, by Natural and Political 
ner, alle mg. ſeem „ * excluded ex- 
treordinary Farce, thus narromin 
2 worldy. Reaſons. And not rx Fl 

in y reaſoning upon ſuch,by too ſtrickly aim- 
ipg at the Diſcoverꝝ of Truth, I may perhaps incur 
lire, in that I have not ſpared any one Church, 
Sed, or Party; but ſbewed that each of theſe 
when in Authority, bade equally perſued the 
aue Meaſures, that . they have condemned in 
Qthers. But in doing of this, I have uſed 
no. Calumny, for I bave neither wilified. 
nor reproached Religion in the General, nor no 
one Church or Se in particular ; but only pro- 
%d by Fatt, that ſuch is, and hath been the 
Hepravity of Humane Nature that even 
be dreadful Threats our Bleſſed Religion de- 
wnunces, are not always Jufficien! to deter Men 
Num pepſuing their worldly Deſires ; for the 
Docrines of ng one — nor the a 
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of no one Sect, have preſerved their Members, 
from falling into the Vices common to the corrupt 
State of Mankind. © OT US 
And alth I have always been of Opinion 
that Authorities are of no great Moment either to. 
| Make, or Juſtify a Crime; Things being in 
their own Natures either Good or Bad, and do 
not become either better or worſer, by being ei- 
ther approved or condemned by particular Men: 
Vet ſince there may be ſome Perſons that 
will dire# their Judgment more by Autho- 
rities then their own Reaſon ; I. ſhall therefore 
for their Sakes, urge as a Juſtification ( for 
this manner of Writing concerning Religion 
how that ſome of the moſt Eminent Divines, 
who have employed their Pens in giving the 
World an Hiſtorical Account of the ſeveral 
Changes and Progreſſions of different Religions 
in particular Countries; have alſo uſed and af- 
frened Natural and Political Reaſons for ſuch. 
For notwithſtanding it is without peradventure 
that Providence had an extraordinary part in 
the firſt planting the Goſpel, and alſo in the 
ſeparating our Religion from the groſs Fopperies 
and Idolatries, wherewith it was over-run 3 
which is the only part that I am to Apologiſe 
for, yet the Almighty uſing hit Creature Man 4s 
the immediate — in this gloriow 
Work, did by him perform it, in ſuch Me- 
thods, and ways, as were agreeable to his 
Nature, and to the ordinary Rules of - own 
. reous- 
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I!hae Preface Introductory. 
Providence; No Miracles being employed after 
the firſt divulging this ſacred Truth. The 
Almighty ſence the Apoſt es Time, not uſing any 
other rag rag to this great Work, then his 
diſpoſing the Heart of Men to undertake it 
and Man uſing his Natural Faculties to 2 | 
it; Which being done by ſuch Means, as 
fal under our Diſcoveries, it is from them only 
J have reaſoned, as wanting other Helps to af+ 
fiſt me. 
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CHAPTERS. 


CHAP, I. 


| Olitude unnatural to Man, Societies of Men, 
and the living in Flocks, or Companies 


of other Animals different. 2. Man 
fy oy can — 2 under no Ne- 
ceſſity; A free Agent, determines himſelf. 3. What 
thinketh conjoined to Body. Man incident to 
Wants, which give Deſires, affects Liberty. 
4. Man only acts for an End, Firſt, In that he 
hath Fer Perception, Pleaſure and Pain Relations; 3 
een a thinking and unthinking 
2 2 Cauſes appertaia only to the firſt. 
Secondly, In that God treats Man as a free 
Agent by giving him Laws. Thirdly, From 
the Practices of Men, Promifes or Oaths little 
regarded when they interfere with his preſent 
Deſigns, and the dread of Puniſhment removed. 
1 The Neceſſity of Laws. An Objection concern 
1 i EU and Good Men. The Nature of Man 
3 ſt diſcovered in Perſons that are removed be- 
3 : = the fear of Puniſhment, Such always re- 
P::. Bard themſelves. 
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T. A Permanent Happineſs never to be obtained, 
altho always deſired in this Life. 2. Satisfying 
our Wants, or fulfilling our Deſires the utmoſt 
of Worldly Happineſs: 3. Pleaſure or Pain is 
Phat determines Man to do, or not do. Wants 
give Deſires of two ſorts, Natural and Relative, 
the laſt give Troubles, yet ſuch are not like the 
firſt, Irreſiſtible. Natural Wants of two ſorts, 
one proper to the Body, the other to the Mind. 
4. Deſires created by our Wants, then not con- 
tent, and ſo not, Happy: Meg will endeavour to 
_ ſatisfy them. Perfect Content Incompatible. J. Man 
in Society reſtrained. by Laws to which Puniſh- 
, ments are annexed, What deterrs Men from vio-' 
; lating them. All Puniſhment are Pains which he 
- avoids, and yet would ſatisfy his Wants. Submits 
to him, who can'do this. He that feeds the Peo- 
ple will have. them. 6. Neceſſaries of Life of a 
« periſhable Nature, will be poſſeſſed unequally by 
Men. Neceſlity of Exchange. Men in ſuch always 
aim at ſome a Furr We uires a Standard of 
Value. Ofadurable Nature. The Mony or Wealth 
of a People, taken in Exchange for every thing. 
7. Mony will not multiply without Induſtry. No 
Bank of Mony inexhauſtible; Circulated by Trade 
or Land. Cement of Civil Government. 8. Poli- 
tical Power founded in our Natural Wants. How 
Religion influences Government. Preſent Pain 
more prevalent then future. 9. Political Diſcourſes 
uncertain; Occaſioned by confounding Religion 
And Polity; derived from different Authorities; 
"Religion of Divine; Civil Polity of Humane In- 
__ -Mitytion, -10, Civil Laws regard the Good A. 
TYPES ; b ; | ; 4 tha 
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thoſe that make them, Aſcertain Property. 
1. Humane Laws reſpe& only particular Peo- 
ple, as different as Countries. 12. Divine Laws 
reſpect all Mankind. 13: To interpret Laws re- 
quire the ſame Authority as to make them. God's 

Laws perfect, ſo far as neceſſary to Salvation; 
Uncertainties of Expoſitions. Myſteries not to be 
explained. 14. Religious Diviſions how multi- 
plied; an Inſtance in Mahometaniſm. 15. Re- 
capitulation. | 


CHAP. I. 


. Civil Power and Property will not continue ſe- 
parate. 2. Religion teaches the Conditions of 
Salvation ; Civil Authority by interpoſing in Re- 
ligion, occaſions Enemies, 3. Civil Wars from 
Religion ariſe from the Fault in the Conſtitution. 
4- Religion of two forts, viz. Either Natural, 
or Revealed. 5. Revealed conveyed down in 
Writing, liable to different Conſtructions. 6. Re- 
ligious Opinions propagate, and why. 7. Oc- 
caſioned by Learning; multiply in diſtempered 
States. 8. Religion not the Baſis of Government; 
Unity in Religion not to be preſerved in divided 
Governments, unleſs a diſtinct Polity. 


CHAP. Iv. 


Relative or Imaginary Wants conſidered; Ef- 
fects only of Community. 2. Of no Moment ta 
Government, - unleſs attended with Wealth or 
Authority. 3. People corrupted by Popular 
Acts. 4. Government makes a Difference amongſt 
Men; the marks of Diſtinction; Wealth em- 

ployed to procure ſuch; 9 of them. 5. Poe- 
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try an Art of Delight; conſiſts of Fable, not 


Truth; Liberty in it of Writing what may 
pleaſe; Rules collected from particular Autho- 


rities; Vanity of ſuch; Plays the feigned Images 
of the Actions or Deſigns of Men. G. Play what; 
not to be adjuſted to Rules, and why. 7. De- 
light the End of Plays; Inſtruction no part. 8. No 
Standard of their Excellency, but as they pleaſe; 
Rules why Collected from the Greet or Latin 
Poets; Audience and Critick often difagree. 
9. Who compoſes the Audience, to be pleaſed, 
and how; Vices and Follies of others to be re- 


preſented. 10. Plays may be Suppreſſed, but 


not Reformed, unleſs the Age is bettered, and 
why. 11. Muſick modified ſounc. 


Hy ok os Wl 


What proved. 2. No Difference between-«-de 


facto, and a de jure King.. 3. Government what; 
either Authoritative, or Derivative. 4. Men 
naturally equal; A force, and ſupreme: Power 
eſſential to Government, not bounded by Law, 
being what makes Laws. 5. Right ſuppoſes 
Law, either Divine or Humane; Natural Laws 
cannot; Poſitive Divine Laws have not conveyed 
Civil Rights; Municipal Laws do. 6. Supreme 
Power what. King, Lords and Commons in Eng- 
land; Civil Rights may be altered; Occaſion of 
the Diſtinction between a de Jure, and de facto 
King. 7. Supreme Power, and the Acquiſition 
of it, different; Illegal Actions Legitimated. 8. Re- 
ſidence only does not make a Member of a Com- 
munity ; Conſent is required. 9. That ſome way 
expreſſed. Obligation diſſolved, hen the Rea- 
ſon ecaſes. 10. Signification of Words to be — 

Veg Fo termined. 
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- termined by the Thing fignified ;; Errors from 
- thence. 11. Words often uſed nncertainly ; an 
Inſtance in the Word King. 12. State of Britain 
nacertain before the coming of Julius Ceſar ; He 
found it divided into petty States; The People 
then not ' unlike the Americans, 13. Go- 
vernment makes Inequalities between Men; 
which will encreaſe with People and Dominions ; 
What the Bond of Society to continue Men in 
Subjection; Where Government there pro 3 
Mony uſed; Gold and Silver why pre . 
14. Recapitulation; Luxury the effect of Wealth. 
15. Difference amongſt Men produces marks of 
ſuch, which will encreaſe a variety of them. 
16. The motive to foreign Trade. 17. Trade 
now the Buſineſs of Governments, where it beſt 
flouriſhes. 18. Popular Governments - befitted 
for it, and why. 19, An Objection as to the 
Northern Nations. 20. Arts and Sciences em- 
ployed for marks of Diſtinction; Learning from 
the ſame Reaſon, different amongſt different 
People. 21. E er Writing in- 
vented. 22. State of Britain at Ceſar's coming; 
Romans make it a Province; leave it; A di rell 
on of Courage; Cowardice and Fear different. 
Romans planted Colonies; divided the Land; 
how Chriſtianity was 22 here. 24. Britains 
left by the Romans; fell into Confuſions; after a 
Time agree to chuſe a King; call in the &. 
for their Defence; aſſign them Laud; they ex- 
pel the Britain; rain the Country; erect ſeve- 
ral diſtint Governments; continue a Property 
in the Land; Dominion founded upon that, and 
why: 25. Conqueſts naturally introduce Tyran- 
ny. 26. Saxons do not ſettle as Colonies ; Nor- 
thern Nations agreed in one model of Govern- 
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ment; Saxons all conſulted in matters of Mo- 
ment; ſettle their Government upon Teaure ; 
Their Ancieat Polities had no regard to Con- 
queſt; yet they fell into that Vice. 27. In all 
their Expeditions had a Leader, who was after- 
wards their King; his Authority how enlarged ; 
A general Scheme of Alterations that will natu- 
turally happen in Governments; Kings made 
Gods ; Chriſtians not behind the Heathens in ad- 
Yancing Royalty. 1 
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1. The Saxons founded their Government upon Te- 
nure; reſerved a Property and Power to them- 
ſelves, proved; Monarchs eſtabliſhed, but by two 
ways, neither of which known to the Saxons. 
2. Engliſh Saxons Kings no abſolute Monarchs. 

8 Saxon Kings had large Authority; different 
pinions concerning the Succeſſion to the Crown; 

in what ſenſe the word People taken. 4. Engliſh 

Laws of two ſorts, Statute or Common; Succeſ- 
ſion altered by the firſt ; The Reaſon ; Supreme 

Authority not to be bounded. 5. The Succeſſi- 
on before the Norman Conqueſt ; and ſome time 

after how made, not by Election, nor by lineal 

Deſcent. The great Men by performing Ho- 

mage, owned the King; No natural Allegiance ; 

A King declared the Conſtitution was perfected. 

. The Suppeme Authority can Legitimate Pro- 
ceedings if Trregular 3 The manner of Succeſſion 

different; Arguments from Precedents trifling, 
and why. 8. Civil Rights alterable. 9. God 

hath not determined the Right of Kings ; dan- 
gerous to argue from Examples, even in Sacred 


"Writ. 
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Edward the Confeſſour fond of the Normans, and 
why ; Advanced by Earl Godwin; flights him, 


becauſe he oppoſes the Normans ; Edward go- 
verned by, that Nation; introduces their Cu- 
ſtoms; A _—_ the Conqueſt ; Duke Miſiam 


had a Faction 


ere; his pretence to the Crown 


frivolous. 2. Factions the Motive to Duke W:1- 


Men Zealous 


liam's Attempt ; His Policy; He is declared King; 
for a new Prince ; Aſſiſtants to 
Harold made Traitors ; William humbles the Re- 
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ligious, and by what Methods compoſes an In- 


ſurrection. 3. Eſtabliſhes a Militia ; by what Me- 
thods; But two ways to ſecure himſelf, by a 
Milice, either upon Land, or Stipendiary; The 
firſt he purſues, and why; and by what Methods 


Eſtabliſhed. 4. He appoints his Succeſſour, who 


is endangered by the Normans; The Prince's 


"Power precarious, yet might have been enlarged, 


and why it was not; Hiſtorians miſ-lead by 


Words; Occaſions of Civil Wars. 5. Power in 
the Barons; little in the Commons; but encreaſ- 
ed, and why; Succeſſion altered, and ſo like- 
"wiſe the Polity 3 The preſent doth not require a 
'King, as the Antient did, proved. 6. Henry the 


firſt labours to ſecure the Succeſſion to his 


Daughter, and what Methods he uſed. 7. Ste- 
phen ſucceeds, advanced by the Biſhops z permits 


Caſtles to be built; He is endangered, and how. 
8. Henry the ſecond his Policy; labours to ſecure 
the Succeſſion to his Son; what Methods he uſed; 
Attempts the leſſening the Authority of the 
Clergy, but miſcarries in it. Richard advanced 
dy the Clergy, and ſupported by them, * the 
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their preſent Rights; Wiſdom of the Clergy: 
19. Henry the ſixth, an Infant; Faction began 
and continued; cunning of his Favorite S fall; 
a weak Prince; a haughty Queen; Diſcontents; 
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lies of York and ny Civil Wars; different 
Succeſſes; Victors Actions legitimated by Far- 
liament. 20. Edward the fourth his Meaſures. 
21, Edward the fifth Murdered; Richard the third 
Ruined, and how. 22. Hemy the ſeventh, 2 
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 jefts and effects an Alteration in the Conſtituti- 
on; what contributed towards it, done by Law; 
the Crown gained nothing by it; he had farther 
Deſigus; but lived not to effect them. 


CHAP. VIII. 


1. Henry the eighth his Vanities; angry with the 
Church, and . 5 complies with the Commons 
Diſcontents; the Clergy not now ſo Powerful 
as formerly, altho' their Eſtates were not much 
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is made dependant on the Crown. 2. Edward 
the fixth a Minor; Great Men ſeiſe Church-lands; 
ch Religion for their Security, and why; 
Tuo Factions in this Reign ; King prevailed up- 
on; makes a Will in favour of the Lady Jane 
Grey. 3. Lady Mary his Siſter ſucceeds; a Ei- 
got for Old Religion, and why; cannot prevail 
do have Church-lands reſtored, 4. Elizabeth 
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Deſigns and Proceedings. What produced a Re- 
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only upon thoſe of the new Religion; her Wiſe 
. of Meaſures ; a parallel between Henry the fourth, 
3 and Queen Elizabeth. 5. King James perſuesdit- 
ferent Meaſures from that een; his DeCgns 
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verning by a Party ; his Project a and 
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1. Solitude unnatural to Man, Society of Men 
very different from the Herding, Flocking or 
Living in Companies of other Animals, 2: 
Man Thinketh, can Deliberate, under no neceſ- 
= ſity, 2 free Agent, determines himfelf. 3. 
* What thinks conjoined to Body; Man's Body 
incident to continual Wants, which give De- 
res; proved ſeveral ways. 4. Man acts for ſome 
XxX Ewa, proved firſt, in that he hath Perception, - 
= Pleaſure and Pain. Effetts of that, differente le. 
=  Freen a thinking and anthinking Being; final 
Cauſes only reſpect the Firſt; Secondly, in that 
_— B God 


— 


2 Crvit Porrrty. 

God hath treated him as a free Agent, by giving 
him Laws; Thirdly, from the Practice of Men. 
- Promiſes or .Oaths little regarded, mien they 
interfere with his proſent Deſigns when the Dread 

nent is out . 


1 wiſh t #10" 6. 
ef Laws;"\ an Objettion ton 
and Pious Men. A for their own En 
ved. Mature of 
as are above or exempt from the dread of Pu- 
niſhment- from Humane Las, wha always ap- 
parently reg ard themſelves, 2 A 


1 T is moſt certain Man cannot be long 


, pro- 


pleaſed to live in Solitude, the common 
LFrailties of his Nature obliging him at 
the ſeveral Periods of his Life, to require ſome- 
what to be received from others; for in his 


tender and budding Infancy heis uncapable to 


provide for his own Subſiſtence. In his 
Blooming Man-hood he rages under warm 


Deſires, which fercely diſpoſe him to Court 


the Company of thoſe who. are by Nature 
beſt befitted to relieve tliem; In his Withered 


and Decrepit Age, when his Heakh and 1! 


Strength leave him, he plaioly ſtands in 
need of aſſiſtance, from thoſe whom former- 
ly he hath Fed and'Chexiſbed; . All-which 
are Proofs: his very Nature is not beſitted 
for a lonely ſolitarineſCGeeee. 
Beſides the concurrent Practices of all, as 
yet diſcovered Nations, abuadantly confirm 
this, there having been obſerved; none of 


— 4 Humane 


e eeceſe 
whe (Geol 
Man beſt Diſcovered in ſuch: 


Civit POLITI. 3 


Humane Race, but what live in Companies: 
The moſt Rude and Barbarous Savages: that 
late Voyages give any Account of, are ne- 
ver obſerved ſingly to wander! the un- 
frequented Woods; nor to reſide alone in 
the uninhabited Deſerts; but are always 
found to live together in {mall Septs or 
Hords, when their Numbers are not ſuf⸗ 
ficient to fate larger and more powerful Go- 
veriments, or when their Diviſions or ſome 
other Reaſons have not permitted their form» 
ing them. il 17 
And whereſoever any Numbers of People 
have aſſociated, there always are obſerved 
ſore footiteps, ſome Marks of Order or Oe- 
conomy amonꝑſt them; altho? ſuch pethaps 
in their petty Hords are but few ,\ ſimple, 
and imperfect, for the ſcantineſs of their 
Numbers, and the ſimplicity of their Cir- 
cumſtances, do not ſeem to require many: 
Orders or Laws, (if I may ſo call ſuch, as 
are uſed hy the Savages) ſeeming always to 
Multiply and Refine; as the Numbers of Per- 
ſons contain'd in the ſame Community en- 
creaſe; (as ſhall-be hereafter proved) yet are 
the very Orders of Laws obſerved: amongſt 
theſe Barbarians, ſo adjuſted: io the Nature 
of their ſeveral Conditions, that they are found 
ſufficient for their own preſent Peace. 
And even theſe Savage People in their ſe- 
veral Occonomics, far tranſcend whatſoever 
ban be obſerved to be practiſed by the wiſeſt 
+166 B 2 Brutes 


4. Crvir Pol ir x. 
Brutes; for amongſt theſe may be ſeen the 
evident Marks of ſome Reaſon, and the 
undeniable footſteps-of ſome foreſight ; their 
Orders or Laws being ſo contrived, as to look 
forward to prevent future dangers, and fo 
faſhioned as to intend the preſervation of the 
Life and Property of every individual Mem- 
ber of the ſame Community. NOM 

- Whereas amongſt Brutes it is directly o- 
therwiſe, for notwithſtanding ſome of them 
at certain Seaſons Flock and Herd, and O- 
thers always delight to live in Companies; 
yet that ſeems not to be the reſuit of Rea- 
ſon or Foreſight, but merely to pr 
from that common Nature that is diffuſed 
thro' the ſame Species, by which being ſub- 
jected to the fame Wants, they are diſpoſed 
to purſue the ſame Means, in order to at- 
tain the. ſame End, that is, equally defired, 
or required by them all; and therefore herd 
as being directed by the ſame Appetite to 
ſeek after what their common Nature re- 
quires: For it is certain amongſt ſuch; there 
15 never perceived any figns of regular and 
eſtabliſhed Orders, Laws, or Rales; in that 
the ſtronger will often injure, nay, ſometimes 
wound and deſtroy the Weaker, and that 
not ſecretly, but forcibly and openly, with- 
out any manner of concern, or dread, or 
fear of Puniſhment; which is never by Brutes 
| publickly inflited/for any Violences: whete- 
as amongſt Human Race, notwithiſta 


Men 
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Men may have often the ſame deſires, as 
baving the fame. Wants, yet having reaſon 
and forelight, they have invented Methods by 


2 | ſpeech or otherwiſe to conſent to Orders or: 
Kules, by which the Weaker are protected from 


the Inſults of the Stronger; the Whole Com- 
munity having agreed upon ſuch Tous as 
may preſerve every individual Member ; hy 

ging themſelves to Puniſh any Perſon, that 


XX {hall break or violate their Common Orders. 


But before I proceed any farther in theſe 


Matters, it will be expedient, for the better 


comprehending what is aimed at in this diſ- 
courſe, to premiſe ſomewhat of the general: 
Nature of Man.. 290 
But in the performing of this, I ſhall not 
entertain my Reader with any Chimerical 
Whiqmſies, or Speculative Hypotheles (the 
wanton and diverting: Amuſements of Seden : 
tary and thoughtful, Men) but ſhall only ap- 
ply my ſelt, to what every Man by Experi- 
ence may learn from his o-ẽn Nature, or 
may; plainly, obſerve from the Practices. ol. 
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II. That Man thinketh, or that He par- 


takes of. a Thinking, JatelleQual Nature, is 
* Truth tao bright to be queſtion” 9 
bon all, that Wiſdom, Learning, aud Know- 
ledge, upon which lie ſo much values him- 


eli and by which a and; diſtin- 
guihed from rhe pos Part of the Cxra⸗ 
col! 10 3 2 tion, 
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tion , wy: evidently deduced: from, and 
ik upon that his Nature, and there- 3B 
ſen is no more to be doubted than his Ex: AY 
ence; 37 ee Y 
And thar Man, or, if you pleaſs, this 
his Nature, hath a Power of Deliberation, 
that is, of ' weighing and conſidering mo 
what i is then the Subject of his 'Thobghts 
is but What every onc's Experience will AM 
inform him: And what in Truth every One 
daily N in Affairs of greateſt Moment, 
This being in Fact ſo, Natural Reaſon will 
inform us: That the Being that can delibe- 
rate, * ſo hath Power of Conſenting or 
not Conſenting, Chuſing or Refuſing, giving 
Exiſtency or NonExiſtency; ta What is thus 
the Subject af his Conſideration, can be, as 
to that Matter; and at that Moment, naturally 
under no Neceſſity, Compulſion,or Conftraint: | 
For indeed it is an Abſurdity to affitm, That | 
a Being can have a Power to chuſe or refuſe, 
will or not will; do ori not do, and at the 
ſame time te averr; that Being to be under a 
Neceſſity of Chuſing, Willing, or Doing one 
Thing and nat the Other; for that very Sup- 
poſition! is ihconſiſtent with that his Power 
of Deliberation, which evidently implies the 
contraty. BD 119! 22 ot 01 76,9116 Qþ3 1: 
Man then, orb Dee this bis. Na- 
ture, or Minden 
ef Dehberation, 5 V ii or” here 4 
af FRY :d& declare That it is not my In- 
7 70011 tention, 4 
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tention, in any Part of this Diſcourſe, to in- 
1 with Religious: Controverſies, but 
'to intend only Natural, or Politixal 
Lys ans) m it Pereda flactuate under 
an Indifferency, not —— to one * OP 
bo than another; was there not Somewhat 


k F, that pol di _ 
in x bs e Choe a and v 

ind Him proc — 
don kel, or His þ Native, in that he 
enjoys that Power ——— d, and in 
that he ap 5 a free Agent, as being exempt 


_—_ Menak A jon ) From: outward 
epalfion, Necedity fee And there. 
0 at Gy him in His! Preference 
ue rs Another, ariſes from himſelf, 
— if blainly reſpect himſelf, and ſo re- 
Na ag his que Pleaſure, Faſe or Hap- 
at leaſt the Preſervation of his 
ms iſtenee: For Which veaſon Man doth 
eee for ſome End, that is, doth al- 
— aim at ſome Good to himſelf; althe? 

Wömerimes may be ſo remote, or may be 
oer wü the Good of Others,” or 


the'Publick ,vas'rher Yi not te. be divea 
difingwiltied'or-r För although'4]1 | 
Ar an, ow ny ed ed by their oN Na- 


Sulden 0 agree in "hat common Point, of 
ve their own Ha 
15 25 — — 551 
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ſo, their Proceedings do not all. deſerve, nor 
leed all fall under the ſame Characters; For 
Actions of Men ſeem not to be ſo much 
Characterized from their own intrinſick Na- 
tures, as they are from what Relation they 
are thought to bear to the Good or Harm of 
* og pears in that we often. find 
have as erent Names,. | different 
* fem different perſans, being either 
„ or Fl „as $9 cls * 
tl M. ; | 


II * But this chinkin machen N ENT 
or. if you pleaſe Mind dang nl eing either 
a part of Body divinely ai Nm „or a be 


ſtinct ſubſtance lodged and inveloped in 
ſive unthinking Matter, ſor 1 pretend not 
to determine its Nature, Guch I e 
as Conſtitutes che groſs body Man), How. 
e bischen united and conioin- 
ed to this Body, a8 thereby to make or to be 
conſidered as one individual being, each 7 
them, ig. ESA and Mind, Flog Gar Life 
mutpally afte ad he fo 

7 uy | 
erpe ual F USIPN n and, 
being a continua Adee 90 
charging Somewhat ir an if 8 
Mi of receivi erz te 
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fatisfied; as every Man may. experience in 
that he: hungers, and thirſts. Belides being 


IT ſurrounded with a great Variety of other 


1 MF Subſtances „that by conſtantly operating 
upon the Senſes. affett- the Mind with 


be pleaſi 


| 15 and agreable, and fo give a Wil- 
lingneſs for 


and ſo create-a deſire to be removed from 


1 them; Theſe and a Multitude of ſuch like 


reaſons attending Man in this Mortal State, 


a diverſity of Senſations, ſome of which will. 


» 


7 


* 
* 
- 


r the Continuing of them; whilit. 
Others being troubleſome become offenſive 


* 


* 


* 


do perpetually bring upon him, a great Va- 
riety of wants, - pains , uneaſineſs „and of 


courſe deſires. s 


And this intellectual Natute, or Mind 


. 


having an immediate power of Operating- 
upon the Body, and of; communicating Mo- 
tion or Reſt to the Several parts, (as every 
one may experience in that he can move or 
not move, as he pleaſes) does uſe and direct 
this its Inſtrument; the Body, in the purſuit 
after ſuch things, as it then imagines, will 


its deſires; Which is obvious in that, no 
Man chuſes to continue in pain. 
3 But by reaſon a human Body is ſo con- 
ſtuuted as to-be liable to be hindred in its 
Operations 915 outward Violence; Or may 
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its pains, or full: 
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ber employed; in doing what is 
* hem, and, bynthat means the Ba- 
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dy may be kept from purſuing what the il 
Ming iſh for, wills, or requires, and ſo the 


Man may bs obliged to continue-in's fate 


of Want, pain, or uneaſiueſs, hieb hie Na- 
5 abhors: For which reaſon it is moſt 
plain, that Man muſt naturally defire that” 
fs body may be at liberty, that! Is, in fach 
A State, or bn: ſadv'a' Condition, chat he 
may proſecute, and endeavour to 0 
what he then wiſhes for, that is, what 
then thinks will relieve his Wants, remove 
his Pains, or -ſatisfy his Deſires, for fo lo! 
as he ſuffers - under Wants, or labburs 
Deſtres, he is not Eaſte, decauſe be is not 
Content. 1905 
It zs from this Reafon; that akho the Com- 
mon Neceſſities of Mans Nature, diſpoſe him 
for Society, and the Conveniencies and Se- 
curities of Life encline him tb conſent and 
ſubmit to live under Laws and” Govern: 
ment; yet there Remains in his very Na- 
ture, 4 Conſtant Deſire ufter Liberty, which" 
evidently in fact diſcovers it ſelf, (not to 
Multiply many inſtances) in chat all Nie 
are found more deſirous to Py than to red! 
ceive Laws. 99069009 © 010, T 
% Of ion armmurld 6100159 4 Nd zu Mn 
IV. But by reaſon this Short, and g. 
cal way! of 8 ma 
culative and R cfified; tu re 
hended or athisedz F ſhalt refer It 
rh to Confom What hath Bere been 
thus 
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thus Summarily offered, by ſome other * Plain 


and Pregnant proofs., 1 
Fir ft, In kde Man hath red for 


My Nitural Reaſon” will inform us, that e- 


Perceptive Being, ' muſt have ſome 
edle of Pleaſure and Pain, as being only 
Relations to ſuch a Bein „or rather Effects 
ariſing from ſuch an A ion or 0 1 
in ſuch a Being, for different Objects, o 

rating differently, will produce different 


_ feds, ſome of Which will be friendly, ad 


agreable to a Nature that enjoys per- 
ception, and fo will affect it ſomeway, 
with what we term Plegſare, Satifuction or 
Delight,” And on the Contrary, Others will 
be difagreable or injurious, and ſo affect it 
with What we call Pain, Trouble or wet 
neſs; or with ſome degrees of the One or the 
Other: And then Man having ſuch a Na- 
ture, and an Innate, Active power of movin 
oe not fac ce imſelf, it 15 plainly 'a Con- 
ſecquent to th e will N ul incline to 
100 aſter and chuſe ſuch things, as are thus 
friendly and agreeable to hiꝭ Nature, and on 
che contrary Wilk always Endeavour to Shun 
nd Avoid, what is Troubleſome and Offen- 
ve: And then having learnt by his own 
Expeticnce, er being informed by ſome o- 
ther way, What Tllings, have, or will give 
him Sorrow, *Frouble, "or Pain, he Endea- 
rs to avoid” ſuch, and that before- fuch 


5 ns Bunty ende to him: Thus 


=. 


for'Reafon will reach us, tha 
| that Think 


| 3 
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WT the preſervation of its own Exiſtence, : and 


WF not its Miſety and Deſtruction: The fiſt of 
which will be attended with ſomewhat we 
term Pledſure, and the laſt with ſomew hat 


ve call Pain, and it is confirmed in fact, by 
but obſerving the dayly Practices of Men. 
how often they vary and change their Opi- 
nions and Purpoſes, ſometimes purſuing one 
thing, and then Changing their Meaſures 
leave that, and follow a Contrary.; Sometimes' 
Approving and Applauding, What at ano- 
ther time they Vilify and Condemn; by 
which' they plainly prove it is not from any 
Conſideration of the intrinſick Excellency, 
or Imperfection, included in the very Nature 
of the Action, Intention, or Thing, rhey pur- 
fue, by reaſon if it proceeded from that, ther 

could be no Cauſe for their ſo frequent 
Changing their Minds, ſuch things remain- 
ing in their own Natures the ſame, bur 
only and merely to the Relation ſuch are 
thought to bear to the preſent or future 
Govd, or Advantage of the Perſons Deſigu- 
ing or Acting; whoſe Circumſtances being 
often ſome ways altered, require different Me- 
diums to Attain their deſired Point: And ſo 
theſe things as being but Relations to them 
come to bear different Denominations, and 
Eſteems: For we often find the very ſame 
Action to be applauded and admired by ſome, 
and to be vilified and condemned by O- 
SKATE 0. MN Was 7 „ thers; 
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thers ; tiay at different times, to he appro- 
ved and reproached by the very ſame Per- 
eee 
But per a particular Inſtance may 
. e this Power Men have 
of chooſing for themſelves; And this Aim 
or End they have in this Choice, of avoi- 
ding Pain, or Danger, and of purſuing Plea- 
{ure, or providing for their own Safety. Let 
us then ſuppoſe a Rational Man placed up- 
on a precipice, and there left to determine of 
his own Fate; will he not be very circum- 
ſpect, before he moves, and conſider well 
which way to direct his Steps for Safety? will 
he. not Change his Courſe, as oſten as he 
perceives danger? ang will he not place his 
Feet were he hopes for Security? if he does 
this, as it is moſt certain he will, he Con- 
firms what I Argue for, vi. That he can 
deliberate, and dire& himſelf, and does by 
that regard his on preſervation: For if 
lie doth not, he is not the Man I write of, 
but ſuch a One as, the Law Deems, nan 
Compos, and fo not to be truſted to his own 
Government, by reaſon he will not endeavour 
to preſerve himſelf. - 1K 4 
And this inſtance methinks does point out 
to us a lively difference to be met with, be- 
tween the proceedings of a Thinking intel- 
lectual Nature, ſuch a one as Man is, and 
meer paſſive unthinking Matter; for in the 
latter there is found no innate active 
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Power inning, or hindring its own Moti 
on, gn ele in gor TON 3 
ons; for Matter is always obſer ved: to move 
in a ſtraight. Line, never 9155 from that 
ies Courſe, unleſs diyerted or hindred, and 
ſo.neceſſitated to ſwerve from it, by ſome re- 
filing. Body; and its Motions are always in 
proportion to the ſtrength and power of the 
received impulſe. By which it plainly ap- 
pears, that it hath. no innate ative Power of 
1ts leſt. t at can give its ſelf Motion, when 
once at e guide or direct ir 
ſelf in any of its proceedings, but that its ſe- 
veral Motions, and their Determinations are 
entirely received from ſome what from with- 
gut: And; that therefore of its ſelf, that is 
from. its own, Nature, it cannot aft for an 
End, as having no Power to. regulate it ſelf 
And that. therefore, as a natural conſequence 
of this Obſervation, altho? ſome ſubſtances: 
formed and compoſed out of unthinking Mat- 
ter, are obſerved to be very curiouſly and 
very regularly wrought, as may be inſtanced 
AG og to the Animal and Ve- 
getable Kingdom, where the like are orderly 
produced by the like, yet this cannot pro- 
ceed from the Nature of meer Matter, by rea- 


bon ther cnly moying by, np, outh act 
Matter in the formation of all fuch curious 


- 


and regular Bodies, its certain, muſt be guid- 
ed and directed by ſome knowing * 
EPS » | 9 p 7 
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By reaſon where there is no Thought, for 
no Self- Active Power of Guidance, Natu- 
ral Reaſon will tell us, there can be neither 
Foreſight, Contrivance nor propoſed End, 
and in meer Matter there appears neither 
of theſe: for which reaſon it is evident final 
Cauſes can only appertain to thinking and 
ſelf- moving Bens and are what makes a 
real difference, between thinking and un- 
thinking Subſtances: For thoſe of the firſt 
kind, have an actual intrinſick Power of 
moving, and directing themſelves (as hatli 
been obſerved concerning Man) and there- 
fore always have a regard to their own hap- 
pineſs, or at leaſt exiſtence; whereas thoſe 
of the latter ſort have none, for being mov- 
ed and directed by ſomewhat from without 
that is by impulſe, can of themſelves have 
no foreſight ; as having no power over their 
own Motions : Thus Man, who is enrich- 
ed with a thinking Nature, Experience teach- 
es us, can , deliberate, and as a Confequent 
of that, can chooſe or reject, and hath 4 
power to do or not do; And what there- 
fore determines him in his preference, to give 
Exiſtence or non Exiſtence to what is then 
in his thoughts, is the Conſideration he hath 
to his own, Happineſs or Exiſtence, or their 
contrary, Miſery or non-Exiſtence; whereas 
Untbinking Matter wanting ſuch a Power; 
hath no ſuch Prerogative: A Thinking Be- 
ing therefore may be invited or ain; 
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but merely. as fuch, not to be Competſed, 
for our thoughts are out of the reach of Vi- 
olence, and are not to be forced, (altho our 
Bodies may be hindred in the Executing 
them) but Unthinking matter is to he for 
ced or compelled,” but not invited or pers 
ed ib . bas en fg 
As therefore Man's Thoughts are free; 
as being in their very Nature exempt from 
= external | Compulſion, and as Man alone 
caa and doth judge of his own Happineſs'; 
ſo he muſt Naturally deſire a liberty, or 
freedom for his Body, as thereby he may pur. 
ſue what he imagines will conduce toit; for 
otherwiſe it is Obvious, his Body may be 
hindred in proſecuting what his Soul deſires. 
It is for this reaſon, Man will naturally in 
all Governnients ; covet aſter ſuch a State, 
as that he may be in a Condition to do as 
he pleaſes : For if he ſhould be limited or re- 
ſtrained, he may be obliged to continue in 
ſuch a State as is inconſiſtent with his pre- 
ſent Felicity. Ze A Hei 
And this Experience teaches us; all Men 
in ſome Meaſure, according to the different 
Stations they Enjoy in the Community they ; 
ive in, do; for how reſtleſs are Men in their 
put ſuit aſter Authority, according to the For- 
runes or Qualities they poſſeſs, each endea- 
ouring in his own or proper Poſt to be 
Nuppermoſt, that ſo in that, enjoying ſome 
comparative Power, he may have the Plea - 
1 g v3 2 C {ure 
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the conſtant Practice of Men, for whatſoe- 
ver is done by all Mankind, muſt proceed 
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ure of giving and not receiving Laws: But 
of this hereafter. A: 110 301 


-:: Secondly, In that God himſelf hath declared 
in his Revealed Word (which is a ſufficient 
confirmation of the Temper of our Na- 
tures} that he hath made Man after his 


own Image, and by that hath diſtinguiſhed 
him from the other | 
by which Expreſſion the Almighty ſeems to 
denote how he had given Man an abſolute So- 
vereignty over his own Actions; and as-a 


Teſtimony of that, hath treated him as a fres i 
Agent, by preſcribing him Rules, and give: 
I which he is to be 


him poſitive Laws, by 
zoverned; and as a farther Proof of his Free- 


dom, or Power of Dire&ing himſelf, - hath 


Annexed Rewards and Puniſhments, to fuch * 
Laws, as the propereſt Methods to invite 


kim, being a free Agent, to the obſervance of 


' them. Theſe Proceedings of the Almighty 


had been inconſiſtent with his Attributes of 


Wiſdom and Goodneſs, had he not given 


Man ſuch a Nature, as to enable him to de- 
ſerve them, which could not have been, 
had he been formed only like Clockwork, 


and ſo moved to Action by meer Im rule, 


nw ee ELIE 2.6 
- Thirdly, This Truth is farther confirmed by 


from his very Nature, and ſuch is the perpe- 
tual purſuit of what he eſteems his Heppineſe, 
0 | 5 Pleaſare, 


of the Creation; 


1 8 
1 


Pleaſurt, Delight, Satisfaction, or Content: or 
his always aiming at ſome End in all his pro- 
ceedings, that does in ſome way or other re- 


ard himſelf: He that doubts this, may but 


; q ſo ſeriouſly reflect upon 


= examine his own breaſt, for the Reaſon or 
Motive, why he preferrs this. thing and not 
that, and he will plainly perceive, it is founded 
in himſelf, and does ultimately regard himſelf: 
But by reaſon ſome Perſons perhaps will not 
b their own Thoughts, 
as to diſcover this; or at leaſt will be ſo pars 
tial to their Natures, as not to acknowledge 


i: or ſo wedded to ſome prejudices, as to 
diſown it. I ſhall therefore to remove fuch 


Mens Scruples, endeavour to ptove this by 
ſome other ways; and in performing this, 1 

= ſhall produce ſome common Inftances, ſuch 
as I hope are too notorious to be queſtioned, 
and yet will plamly manifeſt the Poſition, v². 
That Men do in all their Deſigns or Actions 
Primarily and Principally Act for ſome End, 
and by that regard themſelves, without any 
reſpect to others, any farther than they them- 
ſeloes are ſomeway concern'd : But the w_ 
8 this by particular Inſtances, would be an end- 


less Labour, ſince that would require the ex- 


FE 8 all the proceedings of Men, which 
being ſo many and ſo different, would take up 
Volumes, and be the Work of Ages: Neither 
thall Igo about to prove it by enumerating the 
Frauds, Deceits, or other Villainies of Men, 
that are daily committed in all Governments 3 
1e. C 2 where- 
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wherein Men ſo notoriouſly come by the moſt 
unrighteous Methods, to get for themſelves, 
by the injuring of others; (altho? ſuch perhaps 
maſt be allow'd Proofs,) in that Men do and 
wilt purſue theſe meaſures, notwithſtanding all 
Governments have annexed Puniſhments to 
their Laws, to deterr them from ſuch unjuſt 
proceedings: However this Uſe may modeſtly 
be made of it, that it is a full Proof of the 
general Senſe of Mankind, concerning their 
own Natures, in that they thus in their moſt 
folemn Proceedings, think it neceſſary to'mas 
nacle themſelves by Laws, and annex Puniſh- 
ments to theſe, as believing ſuch the only Ex- 
pedients to keep them from injuring others, 
which the ſatisfying their deſires, would of- 
ten lead them to do:. For when the Danger 
or Senſe of Puniſhment 1s removed, Experi- 
ence, and the general Hiſtory of Mankind 
will teach us, what ſmall Truſt is to be re- 
2 in the goodneſs of Man's Nature: Nay 
W little his oẽn Compacts, Promiſes or Trea- 
ties avail, ſuch being rarely obſerved to be of 
any longer continuance, than they are ſup- 
poſed to be of any Advantage or Safety; for 
perhaps the Weaker dare not violate them, 
and it is not the immediate Intereſt of the 
Stronger to do it: Nay how that even the 
Sacred Sanctions of an Oath, in which Men 
call the great God of Heaven to be a Witneſs 
to their preſent Proceedings, and where they 
are threatned with a gertain ſuffering for the 
N | violation 
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violation of it, yet by reaſon the Almighty 
doth not often pour down his immediate Ven: 
geance upon the Violaters, how often are they 
neglected? ſo much does this his Nature in pur- 
ſuing his own Ends, or what he then believes 
to be his preſent advantage, (altho? in a falſe 
and miſtaken Method) prevail. Act. 
But perhaps it may be objected, that there 
are ſeveral Religious and Devout Petſons; 
who do not ſeem to Act for any End or In- 


IP eereſt of their own , but who always endea - 
vour to regulate their Actions by the Divine 


Wi; doing or not doing, as they believe 


= God. commands or forbids, without any re- 


* — to themſelves; chooſing rather to ſuffer 
than knowingly to violate his Laws. 
Before Ianſwer this Objection, it will be 
neceſſary to premiſe; That by Man's Acting 
for ſome End, or his ſomeways regarding his 
on Intereſt, or himſelf; I do not only intend 
hisſaĩming at only ſome private Gain, Profit 
or Advantage, as it is applied to Riches or 
Worldly Wealth; but in che general to any 
other thing that be is pleaſed with : For it is 


Lertain Men's minds are as different as theit 


Falates, ſome Men preferring Wiſdom, 
Learning, Religion, Honour, or a laſting Re- 
i poration, defore Money, or Worldly Trea- 
WE. 5% 130 7.3% 38.530 4; 

ITbis being thus:premiſed; I think I may 
affitm, that the moſt Pious, and very beſt 
of/ Men, really and truly as much regard 
— Ba C 3 them- 
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themſelves, and as much purſue their own pro- 
per Ends, as the moſt diſſolute and luxurious; 
And the great difference that is to be obſerved 
in the proceedings of theſe Perſons, ariſes, in 
that the firſt being ſtrengthened by a holy 
and lively Faith. grounded upon God's Pro- 


miſes, do place their own Ends, or Intereſt in 


a full Hope, and future Expedctation of Eter- 
nal Happineſs: For theſe Perſons having deep- 
ly Engraven in their own Minds, a Belief of 
the Truth of the Divine Laws, and how the 
Almighty Can and Will hereafter, either Re- 
ward or Puniſh them, as they conform to 
them, or negle& them, they accordingly be2 
lieve and do, in * of being Eternally 
Happy, or Eternally Miſerable: And methinks 
the Almighty having adjoined Rewards and 
Puniſhments to his Laws, is'a Proof, that 

n were. to be invited to an Obedience, b 
hat regarded their awn Natures: For in theſe 
Devout Men the conſideration of this Fu- 
ture State, ſo outweighs Temporary Plea- 
ſures, as thereby to giye the Preference to 


. 


that fide; whereas in Voluptuous and diſſo- i 
lute” Perſons, it happens ditectly otherwiſe, 


for in ſüch, this Future State is not much 
dreaded, or at leaſt not much conſidered: 
Altho' perhaps at ſome times both believed 


and feared, as we may often obſerve in'the 


Sickneſ$; oH declining: Years of ſuch'Perſons. 
The Natural Reaſoff of thipſcerts'to'he in 
that the Mind⸗of Man Bekng'of-a figitb'Nu- 
CPP ITS W- ©0549 Fei ef 6 E 2 1 N ture, 
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ture, is uncapable of viewing a Multitude of 
Idea's at the ſame. Moment, and therefore 
dan only conſider them ſucceſſively And 
W what is not actually in the Mind, cannot 
W then influence it any way; for which Rea. 

fon unleſs the Mind, at the Moment it iB 
willing Exiſtence, - or not Exiſtence, to what 
is the Subject of its then conſideration, hath 
ſome Senſe of this Future State, or ſomewhat 
MH -Analogous to it, it cannot be 'affe&etl by N. 

= Wherefore.thoſe Perſons in whoſe Mind the 

Genſe of this Future State is ſo deeply imprint. 
cd, chat it is as twere always chere, or at 
teaſt ready to ſtart up there; ſuch Perſons; ] 
ay, chat have'a conſtant Senſe of tſils Futur 
State, are by that means detett'd from pra- 
Qiſing © what others of more Voluptüehs 
Minds pur ſue, ho nt havink an immechtt 
ate Senſe oi this Future State or What is ht, 
cannot operate) do what their preſent thouglits 
e ieee eee iet 
That his is really in Nature So, methinks 
appears pretty evident, in that we may ob- 
ferve Men profeſſing Chriſtianity, Who at 
ſome times will ſeem moſt ftrictiy to con- 
form to its moſt holy — . - 'Tremibling 
at. WickedneG; and Starting at what they 
belidde a Sia: And pet at another time, WII 
8 Debaucher ies, that are 
4 3 Wee e 
4 - arerwardorepent and be forry for- 
they have done and these have inferch 


Ty” _ 
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ably:returbed, che ſame Man wantonly Sin- 
ning, and aſterwards as ſeriouſly 'Repenting. 
du But that We may clearly See the genuine 
Nature df; Man, let us view him in ſuch 
4. State, here he. is left at full liberty to 
follow: bis own- deſires, that is, where he is 
yefnoved, out df: tlie Reach of Human Laws, 
andi ſq out of the dread of Human Puniſh- 
meat; and there we ſhall evxdently diſcover 
kin; Girecting all his Meaſures for the Ad- 
Naneement of his on preſent defigns; And 
uch bitake to be the State of all ſuch Per- 
ſons, that have tlie Supreme Power in 4n 
Cemmumihyg tor they that make Laws m 
be themſelves above Laws, by reaſon the 
Las are only their Promulgated Wills, which 
the gan alter and Change at pleaſure: View 
theſe: ay, that are thus plumed with MA. 
jeſty, i and decorated with Soutreignty, and 
Serve ho N direct, all their Nſeaſures 
to Their own Advantage; for it is found im 
Pratticable r bind. wlicſe;to: any. thing that 
359 to their Diſadvagtage, when there is 
ROciorce, to oblige them to perform theit 
Soy egpants(s : FPramiſesg Maths; omplighted 
Faith, hdng:as often Negletted or ſongdtten 
v5:]khey;! hays been given, whenhetcr/ſuch 
ys interfere-!with their Ambitions :defighs! 
J,ihallipot gnuwtogra&FPatricularlnfhances;: to 
confirmto notrigusactruths: 
Nation in Facpd lhutomeyraffand Ex 
this kind. Howererour:owndate: unbappy 
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Misfortnnes' ſufficiently eyince,, what ſma 
Truſt, what lender Confidence is to be're- 
poſed in ſuchi Cobweb ſecuities; for by thoſe 
we were Experimentally taught, that Princes 
will not be Shackled by Laws or Oaths, 
whenſoever they have a Power or Opportu- 
hity to Break through them. The like fad 
Truth we may learn, from tlie more deplo- 
rable State of ſome of our Neighbours; who 
might at this day have enjoyed their Reli- 
gion and Liberties, had there been any Se- 
eurity in the Faith of Princes. 
gut gor to inſiſt upon Inſtances hetween 
Princes and their Subjects, ſince ſome Mo- 

Gern Dectrines may pethaps Juſtify, er Excuſe 
breach of faith in ſuch Caſes, by teaching 
that Royal Faith thay be Recälled; in that 
Kingly Authority, hoing us they aflere, ſbund- 
ed ua a Divine Right, is ni be leſſened; 
bythe Prindeꝰs Comteſſions PHD, hy that 
Doctrine Subjects can haveno Right, by 
ſuch promiſes, any longer than Majeſty 
pleaſes, ſuch being! ut cer Acts bf Grace, 
or Marks of /Soveteigary; which MAY be! rex 
ealkd'; byn redſon whavſoever apperiatas'to 
an Ofiee of Davin Taftidarhony lid nor t be 
altere Vany Hümant author; And Kings 
= bbing one Gd vHniſtbrs: entruſtefl by Him 
2 = tha6 Ofitey a%an: have hnd:/propetrainte© 
& rioporchanfgeluwtyilefeniinot bun dust 
<2J:0all chervföte toe any Het 
om of 28 not ανẽa6i fh bas gaizgtaf 
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Satan ay be drawn from ſuch doctrines, obſerve 
ow -ittle, Compakts, Treaties, Promiſes, or 
Oaths are Regarded, between Sovereign Prin. 
ces, or independent States, whenſoever the Vi- 
olating ſuch adminiſters any Advantage to 
the Granger party.; And the Perſons which 
enjoy theſe Powers, being in a kind of State 
of Nature to each other, that is equal, for 
being . Supreme themſelves, in independent 
Communities, are not Subordinate to any; for 
they acknowledge no Superiority nor Subjecti- 
on, and each partaking of the ſame Privileges, 
of, being Supreme, and giving Laws to their 
particular People, are therefore Equal, for 
which reaſon they muſt have a Reciprocal 
Right to each others Promiſes, if it be al- 
lowed. that Man ever hath any by ſuch. 

But in the performing this, that defe- 
rence" and Reſpect, that is juſtly due to 
Crowned, Heads, and Sovereign States, will 
got permit me to deſcend. to particular 
Inſtances of Notorious and Repeated breach 
of faith, that are yet freſh in our Memories, 
for that would too much Reflect upon ſome 
Princes, are as yet to be numbred a- 
mong the Lixing l ſhall therefore to avoid an 
r Treatment of Crowned Heads, 
gnly in the. General remarkk What is moſt 
Notorious to all ::How-that) Armies 
have  entred ſome-Neighauring:Provinces, 
theo-Dominions af other »Prinees; [Sgizibg, 
Rawging, and Deſtroying, when at the fame 
Th time 
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time the Publick Miniſters of the fame 
Crown, have carried Olive b 
teſting and promiſing nothing but Peace 
and Friendſhip; How Fleets in time of 
Peace, have been Intercepted, Towns, and 
Fortreſſes Beleagured or Surreptitiouſly taken, 
Countries Pillaged, Subjects Rifled or Rui- 
ned, nay Sovereign Princes themſelves made 
Priſoners, and all this before the Temple of 
Jane was opened or War Proclaimed; — 

repeated Leagues have no ſooner been ſign 
but they have been Violated, and Oaths pr: 
fooner taken but broken: And theſe things 
＋ to be approved, in that the Injured 
preſſed, are neither Aſſiſted nor Re- 
lieved by their Neighbours, unleſs their own 
immediate Securities induce them to it; and 
theſe have not been peculiar to an Pratt — 

Prince, but are hat have da 

by Sever Aa VI 270 
By which f probeeditigs Feel be . 
that Man, 15 left at lidere , would "al: 
ways profeeute his own deſires; without any 
Regard to the Good of Others; any further 
than as fuch'is intermized with bis Cn zk 
reaſon” Princes, or Perſons in Auth 
(who ate of rhe Same Nature) add 28 
Exempt from the Penalkies, at! Enforce- 
ments of Human Laws; have no R to 
the Feace and Welhre' of Others any 
bonger than the . 0 of Kli 180 
there” PWR lor Salty; ank 


ones 
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not only ſo, but they ſeem tacitly to ap- 
prove the Violating of Treaties, and breach 
of Faith, whenſoever dominion is to be ac- 
quired; in that they. do not unite to pu- 
dich ſuch as Vioſate them: In ſhort, if we may 
gueſs at their Opinions by their Actions, to 


perform Promiſes, and to be juſt to Trea- 


ties, ſeem to be eſteemed by them, but as 
the Proper Provinces of private Men, WhO 
being doomed to live under Laws, and there- 
fore are obliged by Penalties, to perform 
their promiſes, and fulfill their Covenants; 
but that they {themſelves being placed in gu- 
preme Authority, and ſo without the imme- 
diate reach of Puniſhment, are not to) be 
obliged, by ſuck ; but. that their own Ends, 
Intereſts #5 Safety, 25 What in Wiſdom 
1 ought to reſpe 
id e yay thoſe. in Authority! 
ut Stern their Actions by any other Needle 
than that of their own, Advantage; did 


Meaſures according to the ſeveral Views 
they haye,of. that, z did they not lay hold 
all, Opportunities af enlarging their do- 


cver (top, a, any means, t gs promiſad 
0 Pio advance Empire, or gratiſy their, Am- 
py" enn live, the 


| Bede | 
ag Pri Princes * — — Hee: 
eg hguglus i Se 


there 


they not dayly-! alter and vary their 


Minigns, þ r aggrandizing Os: Power, did 
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tliere is no Prince State, Country or People in Eu- 
rope, but might believe themſelves ſafe from 
Ravage, Ruine, War, or Devaſtation, were 
there any faith or ſecurity from Publick Trea- 
ties, Oaths, or Engagements, Chriſtendom 
might enjoy an Umverſal Repoſe, Chriſtians 
might be Bleſſed with ſoſt and laſting Peace, 
Friendſhip might flouriſh, and good Will 
abound between Princes, and between their 
Subjects: No War, or Hatred; between 
Crowned heads, no barbarous hutcherin 
of Miſerable Men, that are now in Multi- 
tudes deſtroyed in Bloody Battels, and are 
thrown in marvellous Heaps in Sieges, as baſe 
and Contemptible Rubbiſh, as if ſuch poor 
Mortals, were not of the ſame humanity 
with greater Perſonages, but were compound- 
ed of a baſer Metal, and ſo as much below 
the Care and Providence of the | Almighty, 
as they ſeem to be of Princes his pores 


1 i Vicegerents? As if fuch worthleſs Images 


of the Great Creatour, (if I may fo. call 
them) were made for no other End, but ta 
be the bloody and miſerable Victims of- 
fered to the Pride, Ambition, Revenge, Fol- 
ly, or Phrenſy, of a Man, who is Natu- 
rally their Equal, and whom only Birth, 
Chance, or perhaps only their ; own Vanity 
hath thus Advanced to be their Ruler. 


V. It is True theſe things will not appear 
Surpriziog,: if we but heedfully Reflect ups 
F on 
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on our own Natures, which do perpetua 
encline us to ſatisfy our own deſires; 
in order to that, to purſue ſuch Meaſures, 
as we think neceſſary for ſuch an End; and 
— — 8 in AY; uſually pla» 
rs in enlargi mpire, or aggrans 
did their own — do therefore profes 
cute ſuch, whereby common Calamities and 
Deſtructions enſue ; whereas other perſons 
not being in ſuch publick Stations, are not 
in a Capacity to purſue ſuch; however 
there defigns cannot be accompanied with 
ſuch ' Publick Misfortunes. And ſuch being 
the Depravity of Human Nature, that 
temporary. Advantages ordinarily - have a 
{ſtronger influence upon their Minds, as 
being preſent, than Future or Eternal Ones ; 
by reaſon ſuch being confidered at a di- 
ſtance, do not make ſo deep Impreſſions: 
And then if Princes, like other Men pur- 
fue but their own Deſires, yet being in 
Publick Capacities, their proceedings muſt 
Naturally Influence the Publick, and ſo 
occaſion either Advantages, or Misfortunes, 
to the whole Body Politick, of 'which they 
are the Common Head: Whereas the Actions 
or Deſigns of private Men, ſeldom Extend 
ing beyond themſelves or their own Fami- 
lies, rarely can affect many Otherçs. 
From what hath been thus Summarily 
and only in the general Remarked, I think 
it may be Concludetl, that Man when left 


to 
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to himfelf, that is, when he is out of the 
reach of Laws, or dread of Puniſhment; or 
Force, doth in all his Actions Regard ſome 
End or Intereſt of his Own: and that thi 
for the moſt part, Regards ſome tempo 
Advantage, however in what thing ſoever he 
Places it in, he will. Naturally endeayour 
to accompliſh it; This I think is but what 
Natural Reaſon will plainly teach us, in 
that he is a — Intelligent being, and 
hath a power over himſelf, and ſo will not 
chooſe to Continue in a State of Uneafineſs, 
which he muſt do, if he cannot fatisfy his 
own delires. 2 100 | 

I ſhall now therefore prove that this is ſo far 
from being any defect or fault in his Nature, 
that it is Really and Truly the very Excel- 
lency and Perfection of it; and that if there is 
any .Misfortunes attend him, by reaſon of this 
his Inclination, it only proceeds from his Mif- 


Fs placing, or his miſapplying it, or in the proſe- 


cution of miſtaken and unrighteous Meaſures 


in order to obtain it; which appears evident 


4 by what God hath undeniably done for us. 
=  Firff, Naturally, in that having created us 
free Agents, He hath endowed us with reaſon 


and a power of governing our ſelves, that 
2 we may know, and pur ſue our own 


Seconadly, As a Confirmation of this our Na- 
ture, he hath given us poſitive Laws, and hath 
invited us to Obedience, by the promiſe of 
Everlaſting Happineſs. And 


. 1 . 
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And ſrom this very conſideration, What God 
hath thus done for us, in giving us Laws un- 
der ſuch Conditions; and alſo ane 
upon our own Minds, the very beſt bf us nee 
not be aſhamed to acknowledge, that it is 
more in reſpect to our ſelves, that is to our own 
Happineſs or «Miſery, that we ſubmit to his 
Precepts, than to any conſideration we have 
ol the Goodneſs Excellency or Perfection ef 
his Divine Eſſence: For did we not Believe 
and Know, that God hath a Power to Re- 
ward or Puniſh us, and that he will moſt cer» 
tainly do it, J am apprehenſive that the mere 
conſideration of his perfections would not in-. 
vite many to his Service, when ſuch were not 
agreeable to their preſent Pleaſures. And this 

methinks ſeems to be the ſenſe of all Divines, 
by reaſon in tlieir Religious Diſcourſes they ſo 
Patlietically preſs Happineſs or Miſery, at- 
tending immortality, asa Motive to perſwade 
Men to an Obedience to the Divine Laws 
Nay had not the Almighty himſelf per mitt 
the Senſe of a Future State, to be uſed] as a 
Motive to induce Man to Obedience, he 
would never have revealed it. | 

; "Theſe things being, I ſuppoſe, ſufficient to 
prove that Man as he is a thinking rational 
Being, doth, and always will, intend his own 
Happineſs, Content, Pleaſure or Satisfaction; 
that 1s, that he always propoſes ſome Good to 
himſelf, or aims at ſome End, that regards 
his own Happineſs or Exiſtence: AO 
En! 90007651 zahn 
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therefore the Good as well as the Great, the 
Virtuous as.well as the Vicious, the Religi- 
ous as well as the Prophane, the Chaſt as well 
as the Voluptuous, all agree in this, that they 
intend their own Happineſs; altho they mar- 
vellouſly difagree not only in the means where- 
oy to obtain it, but in the very Obje& they 
place it in, as muſt be concluded from the 
difference to be obſeryed. in the ſeveral pro- 
ceedings of Men. 


* _— RW —_— „ % a —_w—_— — 
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1. A permanent happineſs never to be acqui- 
red in this life, yet always defired, 2. Satiſ- 
Hine Mens Wants, or fulfilling their deſires 
the utmoſt of Worlaly happineſs. 75 lea- 
ſare or Pain what determines to do, or not 
do. Wants give deſires ; two Sorts, Natural, 
and Relative ; the laſt give great trouble, yet are 
not Irreſiſt ible like the firſt. Natural wants of 
two Sorts, One proper to the Body, the Other 
to the Mind. 4. Deſires procted from our 
Wants; when under deſires, not content, and 
Jo not happy; Man will endeavour to ſatisfy 
them; His own Nature liable to wants, Con- 
tent incompatible. 5. Man in ſocietyreſtrain- 

ed by Lans, to which puniſhments are annexed ; 

| Paniſhment what, deters Mas from violating 
| Laws, Bring 4 Pain: he avoids that, deſires 
AN D ö i 
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to Satisfy his wants; ſubmits to him who' 
ran do Ps He that relieves or feeds 
the people, will have them, und may Com- 
mund them. 6. Neceſfaries of Life 4 pe- 
-" riſhable Nature. Inequalities in ſuch things 
will be amongſt Men, Neciſfity of Exchange. 
I Exchanges Men aim at ſome equality, Re- 
. quires 4 ſtandard of Value, that of a durable Na- 
ture. The Money or Wealth of « People paſſes 
in Exchange for every thing. 7. Money will 
not multiply without Induſtry. No Bank of 
Money 3 Circulated by the Means 
2 Land, or Trade; Cement of Government. 
Political Powers grounded upon our Na- 
tural Wants, Religion hath an Influence up- 
on Goverument, — why, ſhewed. Preſent Pain 
| or Evil more prevalent upon moſt Men, than 
i future; the Reaſon, Illaſtrated. 9. Political 
8 -" difeourſes uncertain; Occaſioned by confoundins Wl 
Religion and Polity; which are derived Wil 
from different Authorities, Religion of Di- 
vine, Civil Polity of human Inſtitution, 10. 
Laws Regard the Welfare of thoſe that make 
them. What aſcertain property. 11. Hu- 
man Lam, reſpect particular Communities, being 
calculated oni for that People, different in Coun- 
tries. 12. "Gods Lam reſpect all Mankind. Wl 
 Differente between divine and human Laws. Wi 
12. To explain Laws requires the ſame Autho- 
. rity as to make them. Gods Laws perfett ſo far 
4 neceſſary to Salvation; uncertainty of Expo- 
' fitrons; Myſteries not to be explained. 14. 
5 _ Religion 
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Religion. Diviſions hom multiplied. An Inftayct 
in Mahometi . 15. Recapitulat ion. 5 = 


I. A Ltho' the purſuit of happineſs is as in 

* el, en thee Ne of Man; 
as the Tendency towards its own Center is to- 
unthinking Matter; yet as the latter can ne- 
ver attain that deſired Point, ſo the former 
can never enjoy an uninterrupted Bliſs, a per- 
fect and laſting Content. For his Body will 
often la hour under Pain. Hunger and Fhirſt 
will return, the difference of Seaſons and In- 
Wonveniencies of Weather, will Naturally 
happen, warm deſires at ſome periodical times 
of his Age will attend him; And Anxious 
Cares for his offſpring will diſquiet him; all 
& which muſt give ſome interruptions to his 
W Content: add to all this a Variety of Tofir- 
Ws mities, and Diſeaſes, that will fometimes 
Nafflict him. And a Multitude of deſires that 
8 ariſe from the marvellous diverſity of Ex- 
ernal Objects, that daily Operating upon his 
i 8 nſes, muſt differently affect him, for ſome 
by gently ſoot hing, and ſoftly touching thbſe 
tender Inſtruments, will give a: fort; of plea- 
ſure, and tliereſore are both loved and liked; 
Wc others? more roughly Striking thoſe 
eurious Organs, do give them diſorders,” and 
ſo are diſliked and avoided; from theſe and 
uch like Conſiderations, it is moſt manifeſt 
Man cannot in this Earthily State; Attain 2 
permanent happineſs ;.a-ſetted” and uninter- 
£ D 2 rupted 
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rupted Bliſs. But then if we remove our 
Thoughts a little further, and Conſider him 
as a Member of a Community, we ſhall then 
perceive, how his nioſt pleaſing hours are often 
embittered with racking Cares; for diſap- 
pointments in his deſigns will often happen, 
Envy. and Emulations will ſometimes ariſe 
when he ſees others poſſeſs what he believes 
he deſerves, or at leaſt what he deſires; be- 
ſides a Multitude of Inquietudes that will en- 
circle him, in that he is reſtrained by Laws, 
governed and overawed by Puniſhments, and 


cenſured and deſpiſed by Others, &c. by ally 


which his Quiet or Content mult be diſturb'd. 


IL . Such then being the undoubted Na- 
ture, and alfo the Civil State of Man, it muſt 
follow, the utmoſt of his Happineſs muſt con- 
fiſt but in the then Enjoyment of what will 
remove, or ſatsify his preſent defires, that 
is, the Attainment of what he wiſhes. For 
as by an uneaſineſs ariſing from the Want 
of what is deſired, his 'Guier is interrup- 
ted, ſo by the Satisfying that his Content is 
for the preſent reſtored : But in that he may 
be hindred in the — after fuch things, 
as he imagines will this, ſhould 
be bridled by Laws, or: reſtrained by Vio- 
lence, (for Natural Reaſon will plainly teach 
, if he is reſtrained; he may be hindred in 
. what his deſires aim at). for 
which Cauſe Man muſt naturally cover ſuch 


. 
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a State, as that he may be in a Capacity to 
purſue ſuch Methods, as he is perſwaded will 
ſatisfy his defires, and thereby cure his dif- 
content. And that a State of Liberty, 
or being in a Capacity of doing or not 
doing, as Man pleafes, in order to ac- 
compliſh this and thereby perfect his then 
happineſs, is what Man really Thirſts af- 
ter; appears, not only evident from the 
conſideration of his Nature, but is confir- 
med from his Conſtant Practices; for no one 
Man is ever obſerved to chooſe ſervitude or 
voluntarily to Subje& himſelf to the will of 
#Another; (it is true Mens Neceſſities often 
oblige them to it) but that is not properly 
Choice, for who is there amongſt Men, bur 
had much rather be Maſter than Servant, 
Patron than Slave, but preters to Rule rather 
than to Obey ? It is from this Source, the pub- 
lick 2 that ſo — Kingdoms, 
proceed, which appear by the frequent Strug- 
glings between Prince and — between 
Subject and Subject, about Liberty, Superiori- 
ty, Preeminence and Authority; Ir is like- 
WE wiſe from the ſame Fountain, the private M:s- 
We tortunes in particular Families, ariſe, occaſion- 
ed by the diſobedience of Children, or Stub- 
bornneſs and Wilfullneſs of Servants, in that 
all theſe would not willingly be under re- 
ſtraint, but wou'd be left in a Capacity of pur- 
ſuing their own deſires: for being denied or for» 
bid that; they fall into rhoſe recited Crimes. 
FE D 3 But 
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But notwithftanding this ſettled Inclina- 
tion after Liberty, yet there are none of hu- 
man Race but what aſſociate, and live in 
Companies; and but what form and . obferve 
ſome Order, ſome Government amongſt them. 
ſelves, by which this deſired Liberty muſt . 
be reftrained.; for where Men are Subject to 
the will of Others, as it is plain in Govern- 
ment ſome muſt be; there they muſt be in 
ſome Meaſure ſtripped of this deſired Power, 
of doing as they pleaſe. To comprehend 
then how this is performed, we mult conſi- 
der that the common Neceſſities of Mans Na- 
ture encline him to Society, that Society a- 
mongſt Equals, is not to he continued with- 
out ſettling ſome Rules, Laws or Orders, tnat 
ſuch muſt introduce ſome Civil differences 
or Superiority, (for he that Commands muſt 
be Superior to him that Obeys) ; the diffi- 
culty then appears to be, in diſcovering how . 
that Superiority, or Authority is continued in 
any one, or more Men; when Naturally e- 
very Man is more deſirous to give than to re- 
ceive Laws; and yet ſome ſort of Order or 
Government is Common to all Mankind; 
what then is the Cement or Bond that holds 
Men thus together, muſt be ſomewhat that is 
common to Men, which I ſhall now endea- 
your to ſhow. OE ITE TASTES : 2 
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III. Pleaſure and Pain are the two hin- 


ges, upon which Mens Reſolves Principall 

— de ff. is always Coveted, che laf 
Avoided; the frequent Return of his Natu- 
ral Wants give him grgat Uncaſineſs, the ſa- 
tisfying of which, is a Pleaſure, and there- 
fore deſired; but he cannot always perform 
this in Community without Puniſhment, 
{which being a Pain he will endeavour to a- 
void) in that the Laws of the Community 
may forbid the purſuing of what his deſires 
atm at; for which reaſon, as his Natural 


Wants will inceſſantly ſollicit: him, to Satis- 


ty them; So the dread of puniſhment from 


the Community, will deter him from pertor- 


ming of it, by fuch Methods as the Civil 
Laws forbid. | . | 
But before I proceed to explain what is 
here further Intended, I think it will not be 


WW Improper to premiſe ſomewhat, of what I 
XX have rermed Wants, or what gives Men un- 
eeaſineſs, and fo of Courſe Excites defires. 


Our Wants may not unfitly be divided 


into two ſorts, One of which are Natural 


and therefore Real, and may be confidered 
ining ro Men in all States. 


The Other are only Relative/and therefore 
Imaginary, as having no foundation in his 
Nature, but reſpect him only in Soczety, 
that is, as he is a Member of a particular 
Community. .. r | p: 174 1 , | 
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The Firſt of theſe may again be divided 


into two kinds, viz. Firſt ſuch as properly 


Ariſe from his Body, as Hunger, Thirſt de-, 
fence againſt the Inconveniences of Wea- 
ther, &c. | 

The Second are ſuch as only relate to his 
Soul, or Mind, when it is Conſidered as Ca- 
pacitated to Subſiſt; after the Death or diſ- 
ſolution of the Body: of this ſort are to be 
Numbred the dread Ariſing from an Expec- 
tation of Eternal Miſery, or the Excluſion 
from Everlaſting Glory, for it is certain that 
even the Senſe of theſe, altho looked upon 
at a diſtance, or in futurity may and do a- 
ctually Affect him, for he having a perſwaſion 
of a Future Subſiſtence and a Power of 
Conſidering, that the time that is to come 
will be preſent; And that then he muſt 


undergo thoſe Dreadful Sufferings, the very 


Thoughts, or Apprehenſions of that Wretch- 
ed and diſmal State, will give him preſent 
Anxieties, and thereby Create immediate de- 


fires, to avoid them. 
The Second General Sort, ſuch as I have 
called Relative, or Imaginary, have no real 


footing in Our Natures; but only Regard, 


or Attend Man, when he is conſidered as a 


Member of a Community, and ſo can relate 
to him but as he is in that State; of this 
kind are Riches, Honours, Dignities, Repu- 


rations, Superiorities, or Differences, amongſt 


Men 5 for theſe and a great many” more of 
„ * * ; 13 this 
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this kind, are founded in, or plainly pro- 
ceed from Society ; And are only the Work- 
manſhip of our own Minds, which we form 
by Comparing the different Circumſtances 
and Conditions of Men: And yet we fo 
fondly dote upon theſe Poppets, theſe Airy 
Phantoms of our own making, as to Imagine 
our ſelves Wretched if we do not Enjoy 
them; as Eagerly purſuing them, as if they 
immediately related to our very Subſiſtences: 
Nay it is theſe glittering Trifles that give us 
the greateſt Troubles, and heavieſt Cares; 
for few Perſons are ſo Miſerably Wretched 
4n Society, but that they may procure the 
Neceſſaries for Life, but ſuch only, in a Civil 
State, are ſeldom eſteemed ſufficient, unleſs 
accompanied with ſome of theſe Vanities- 
But notwithſtanding theſe Relative or T- 
maginary Wants, are what — ive Men 
the greateſt Inquietudes; yet ſuch cannot 
come in Competition, with what we have 
== called Natural or Real; for theſe immediately 
is __ to our very Subſiſtence, are in their 
very Natures Irreſiſtible ; obliging us by the 
Severeſt Pains to endeavour the Satisfying 
them; thus for Inſtance, the Gnawing 
W Pains of may 5 hunger, will Compell Men 
to Contemn Laws, and to deſpiſe the Ter- 
dour of Puniſhment, when by ſuch they are for- 
bid the relieving their Starving Natures: For 
& 2otwithſtanding Puniſhments, which always 
imply Pain, are what Men will Naturally 
oy IE endeavour 
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endeavour to Avoid; yet there being degrees 
in Pain, the Gentler when Compared with 
the Severer, will be eſteemed as a Pleaſure, 
and therefore Preferred; And the racking 
Pains of Famiſhing Hunger, or Scorching 
Thirſt will far exceed the dreadfulleſt Threats 
a Law can make. It is for this Reafon that 
Men will rather Steal than Starve, altho? 
the Laws ot the Country declare it 
Death to thoſe that Commit that Crime: 
For in this Caſe the preſent Internal Suffe- 
rings, are ſo Grievous, that our Natures are 
Compelled to endeavour the removing them, 
that ſo we may be Delivered from ſo Into 
lerable a Miſery, whoſe Continuance muſt be 
deſtructive to our preſent beings. | 
Whereas on the Contrary, what I have 
termed Relative or Imaginary Wants, being 
only founded in the Judgments or Opinions 
of Men, (for they do not immediately Re- 
late to our Subſiſtence) which they make 
in Society, by Comparing the ſeveral Condi- 
tions, Fortunes, or Circumſtances of Men, 
and fo Judging of Happineſs, not ſo muclr 
by what they themſelves truly want, but by ⁵ 
what they ſee or think others poſſeſs: So that 
altho theſe are the frequent Occaſions of cres -. 
ating great Inquietudes, yet not being ſound- 
ed; as I have ſaid, in our Natures, nor not: 
immediately Regarding our Subſiſtence, they 
are not, like the former, unalterable, and Irre- 
ſiſtible, but may and are by the Strength of 
TT IGG 'our 
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our own Judgments, often Changed and 
withſtood, for it ſeems to be for this 
urpoſe, that Ethicks, or Moral Philoſophy 
s Inſtituted, that by the help of that we 
may Learn (as to theſi Vanities) to Regulate 
our deſires, and thereby keep our Minds Con- 
tent. However Certain it is that theſe are , 
never purſued, but when there is an afflu- 
ence of all the Neceſſaries for our Natural 
Wants. For when Men are Starving ina 
Deſart, they are not ſolicitous about Wealth, 
but employ their Thoughts how to get Food 
to Satisfy their hungry Stomachs; When Men 
are wandering in a Wilderneſs, and Each mo- 
ment Dread the Ravenous Mouths of ſome 
hungry Tyger, they are not concerned how 
to obtain Sovereignty, or Dominion, but 
how to be delivered from their preſent dan- 
gerous Solitude. And further that theſe 
are only Relations between Men, and ſq 
imply Society, is plainly Evident to any one 


= who will but Conſider, how none can be 
Rich, where none are Poor, No one can 


be Great, where no one is Mean, Nor no 
one Superior, where none are Inferior ; fo 
that theſe things being ſubſequent or con» 


XX comitant to Society or Government, can ne- 


ver be ſuppofed to Exiſt, but where: that 
IV. This being premiſed, it is certain 
when a Man is in Want, he is fomeways. un- 
h eaſie 
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eaſie (be his Want either Real or Imaginary) 
and then he is not Content or Satisfied in his 
preſent State; by reaſon he then covets aſter, 
or deſires ſomewhat that he hath not; and 
therefore his Nature will prompt him to pur- 
ſue what he imagines will deliver him from 
this Inquietude: For it is evident no Man 
would willingly continue in Pain or Unea- 
ſineſs. Whatſoever therefore Men believe, 
will contribute towards the removing this 
Pain or Uncaſineſs, they will Naturally pur- 
ſue, and what will encreaſe or continue it, 
they will ſhun or avoid : Wherefore if ſuch 


as I have termed Relativeor Imaginary Goods, 


ſuch as Superiority, Honour, Glory, Wealth, 


Cr. are really conſidered as ſomewhat want- 
ing, and fo give Uneaſineſs, they will be evi- 
dently coveted and purſued ; andwhere there 
is no ſuch Uneaſineſs from the want of 
them, they will be neglected, if not deſpiſed. 
And then, if it be conſidered, whatſoever 
Men deſire, they would willingly obtain, and 
of conſequence would be in a capacity to pro- 
ſecute ſuch Meaſures, as thereby to affect it; 
but by reaſon in Governments Men are bound- 


ed by Laws, which _ reſtrain or hinder 
ſuc 


them from following ſuch Methods, as they 
perhaps imagine are neceſſary for the attaining 
what they deſire: That therefore Men muſt 
naturally covet ſuch a State, wherein they may 
be in a condition to Proſecute what they pleaſe, 


thereby to obtain their deſired purpoſes. For 
| | notwith- 
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8 ſome Men may object ſome 
of thoſe things that are always eſteemed praiſe- 
worthy, ſuch as being Good, Great or Juſt, 
are of ſuch a Nature, that they are not to 
be acquired or eſtabliſh'd, but by purſuing 
ſuch Meaſures as relate to Others, whereby 
that, viz. the Good of others is often conſi- 
dered as the firſt Motive or only Inducement 
to ſuch Proceedings ; Men uſually ſtopping 
their Enquiries there, as if ſuch virtuous A- 
ctions had no other Ends; yet if ſuch are 
traced to their Source, they will be diſcern- 
ed primarily to reſpect the Actor, and 
but ſecondarily other Men. By reaſon no 
Man can directly affect Pain, Danger or 
Death; ſuch things being inconſiſtent with 
his very Nature; if therefore he chuſes theſe, 
it cannot be that he doth it, hecauſe he real- 
ly likes them, (for his very Nature abhors 
them) but that he propoſes ſome Advantages, 


ſome Ends to himſelf by them, that appear 
to him to tranſcend all the Anguiſh and Diffi- 
culties he is to ſuffer: Thus the Old Romans had 
ſo far inculcated the Senſe of Glory into the 
Minds of their Citizens that they would ſcorn 


Danger, and deſpiſe Death (to Eternalize their 


Name) for their Countries Good; and thus 


the ſame (altho* now a miſtaken Spirit) actu- 
= ated the Arm of a bloody Felton to ſtabb 
him, whom his Party accuſed as the cauſe of 
our then Publick Misfortunes, thereby to e- 
ſtabliſn upon himſelf a laſting Reputation a- 
mongſt 
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me thoſe Perſons he valued, for perform- 


ing (as he thought) ſo Glorious an Act: For 
he was ſo far from endeavouring to conceal 
himſelf, that he ſhewed rhe Hand and Knife 
that he might be known: And thus the bi- 
gotted Ravillac imbrew'd his Hands in the 
= Henry's Blood, hoping by ſo execrable a 

act, to merit Heaven, altho? he loft his life. 
For as the latter of theſe perpetrated that 
horrid Murder, upon the hopes perhaps of 
future Rewards, for having by ſo bold and 
dangerous a ſtroke, delivered his Religion 
from a Prince he thought no Friend to it; 
fo the former Sacrificed their Lives, as _—_ 
thought for their Countries Good, that fo 
they might Immortalize their Names to Po- 


ſterity. Beſides it is not ee but ſucli 


Men that dare perform theſe bold undertak- 
ings may taſt a preſent Pleaſure by them, by 
viewing, as it were in their own Thoughts, 
the future Glories, that ſuch great Actions 


muſt entail upon their Memories ; For Man 


by conſidering the Images of things that are 
to come, does by that repreſent them, as if 
then really preſent, and ſo is immediately af. 
fected by them: And that this is really ſo, I 

think appears evident, in that Men ſo oſten 
pleaſe themſelves With airy day Dreams of 
What they wiſh; for if they were not delighted 
with theſe Chimeras, they would never Che- 
riſh them, fince being (Creatures of their own 
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making, it lies in their Power to remove or 

continue them. a | 

But to return: Relative or Imaginary Goods 
or Pleaſures, having their Valuè or Eſteem 

from Men, are as different as the Countries, 

Ages, Tempers, Complexion, or Circum- 

ſtances of People, for ſome Nations Admire 

what others deſpiſe. Nay, One Man will 
value what another contemns; and at ſome 

Periods of his life, will diſlike what at ano- 

ther he approves; it being as impoſſible to 
—.— in theſe things, all Men's Minds with 
the ſame things, as it is all Mens Palates with 
the ſame Foods: Whereas our Natural and 
Real Pleaſures are common to all Ages Coun- 
tries and People, for every Man is pleaſed 
via ſatisfying his Hunger, with gratiſying 
his Thirſt, with eafing his wearied Limbs, 
= with a his Body againſt the inconve- 
WE niences of Seaſons, G. hg 
et 1.959 6/1994 551 0 hs. t 
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V. However our Natures, or our Civil. 
Conditions, rendring us incident to Wants; 
and ſuch giving us Daeaſineſs, and fo deſires, is 
che reaſon, Why we cannot ſlide away our 
I ? Hours without' ſome Wiſhes; for ſuch not 
permitting us to be compleatly ſatisfied, in 
that we ſtill want ſomewhat to be either ad- 


ded or removed; whereas, were we perfectly 
W content, chere could be no Motive to deſire. 
Bar fuch 4 State being incompatible to lan 
for reaſbus alfexdy alleds'd ; it roaſt follows 
4 | | the 
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the utmoſt of his Happineſs or Satisfaction 
muſt conſiſt in the fulfilling his deſires, ſince 
it is from them, or what cauſes them, that 
he receives his Inquietude: And therefore 
that he muſt 8 propend to acquire 
what will gratifie his Wiſbes, and that by ſuch 
Ways and Methods as he imagines moſt 
proper. But Men living in Sorieties are Go- 
verned by Laws, by which they often are re- 
ſtrained from doing, what perhaps their de- 
fires aim at; and ſo are obliged to continue in 
a State of Uneaſineſs, which their very Na- 
tures diſlike: For which Reaſon Men would 
never continue ina State of Obedience, unleſs 
Puniſhments were Annex d to Laws, that 
would be more grievous when inflicted, than 
the preſent Uneaſineſs that moves the Violati- 
on of them; it is from this Reaſon Penalties 
are eſſential 
would be but good Advice. 

The Nature then, or common Neceſſities 
of Men encline them to Society, and that not 
being to be continued without Laws, by 


which the Members of that Body are to be 
Regulated and Governed ; by which Law, 
property alſo is determin'd; that is, what ſhall, 
be one Mans, and what anothers, is in that 
Community aſcertained : And whoſoever. 


there invades what that Law hath made an-, 
others, becomes liable to Paxiſhments, which 
being Evils or Pains, are what our Natures 
would avoid: It is then this dread of Puniſh- 

| | ment 


to Law, for Laws without ſuch, 
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ment that deterrs Menfrom Violating Laws; 1 
and more Eſpecially in that they are fo propor- 
tioned, as td Out- Weight any Advantage that 
may be reaped by the Franſgreſſion of them. 
But #lrh6” the dread of Puniſhiietit is what 
cotitaihs Mani Obedience,” yet the Peace of 
SdFrery colild t he long Preſerved; unleſs this 
Power -of - puniſhing was left to ſome one 
Man, or Men, that might indifferently in- 
lier it upon Offenders; for ſhould it be left 
ch the diſcretionh 6f [Every 008! to do this; 
coffe uſt ifniniediately follow, by rea- 
ſon Intefeft, Paſſion,” 6r Revenge would 

often carry Men to unjuſtifiable Executi- 
r 
But ee the Nattire of Go- 
ernment requites this, yet: conſidering — 
W Nature ef Mat, which Socdcry (or f 
pleaſe Governmenty doth not Alter, this pow. 
er could not be Peacefully continued in the 
fame Perſons hands; unleſs they likewiſe 
enjoy fe wat of a Common Advantage, 
© whereby they may Cement or Unite Men to 
When; for if Man had no Advantage by his O- 
: bedience, he would never Submit to it; and if 
Men ſhould. withſtand or Oppoſe this Power, 
al Orders in Societ would Confounded; 
and 'Goverriment' Subverted; to Comprehend 
chen how this Power or Superiority is'con4 
WW tnied, in one, or more Mens hands, and 
Wo rhe Peace of à Community preſerved, we 
g muſt conſider farther, how that Society of 
; E Government 
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Goyernment; th ferns nah Fog un 23 
qualities, or Differences i 
Conditions of Men, for there wi 3 
found ſome, rhat have mare 112 A 
or Induſtry than Others, a 
Proviſions. * future wants, | 
ſoever is e n oe 
munity gives them an Entire property to, and 
of Courſe they have a Lower or Right to 
diſpoſe of ſuch things as they pleaſe. And 
Man in ae 7 15 1 hi TA 
tural Wants, Chan” 
return, Ohe e Fa * 
inceſſantly Sollicite 
which he having no Prov; ions 5 his G25. 
cannot perform; and if he takes What is A- 
1 8 he Violates this Law. and ſo i 5 — 
1128 ſhment :, Being thus und began Suffer 
of his Natural Wants which he 
ſtand, and under — 9 ˖́[—23 Puni 1 ment, 
if he Sarisfies them, by e Aar N 
that is by taking what is not his own, bot 
which, as Pains, | i 
ture, he will. Avoid. He inclines,; to 
theſe his, Natural Wants that are Irreſiſtible, 
y. ſuch Ways or Means, that are not atten- 
with Pain, and ſo eaſy and Ae 
able to his Nature. And there being a 


rence in the Hogtunor, of 2 Men, as 
13 855 
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pon things, as are 1750 


faid, that i ſome will have Gain 


matters not at K by what 
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ful for Man's Pleaſure, Con veniency, or Sub- 
ſiſtence and thereby have an Opportunity 
of Relieving them that need ſuch, which if 
chey do, they oblige them, and ſo as it were 
rye and cement them to their Intereſt, and 
ſo make them their Inſtruments to execute 
= whatthey Command; for if ſuch do not Ho- 
= nour and Obey thefe their BenefaQtors, rhe 
may withold their Bounty, and ſo reduce theſe 
needy, to ſuffer under their Natural Wants: 
Or at leaſt by the Laws, if they Relieve 
chem by unjuſt Methods. If this Plenty 
chen of Neceflaries, or Proviſions for Men, 
Wis Accumulated or Lodged in the hands of 
| thoſe that have the Superiority or Power 
in the Community, the Government there 
ſtands upon a fore Foundation, and may 
aontinue in Peace, the Members of it rea- 
ily 8 to their Laws. But 
f theſe Neceſſaries are obtained by Private 
eerſons, in Quannities exceeding what they 
bat have then the Power Enjoy, it is plain 
e Needy who cannot ſubſiſt, but by the 
Relief of theſe Wants, and who are always 
4 + moſt in all Communities, will Naturally de- 
. ”- | 5 thoſe, War-. them: 
Red 't People being cmus ent upon 
Ethofe, who thus Feed them, wall be really 
Execute what they Command; ſo that 
bey having thus the People, have in Effect 
be Power : Which if they Execute as it is 
lain they may, for what can hinder them, 
| 0 E 2 : they 
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they then unite the Power and this Property; 
but at the ſame time alter the Government, 
by removing the Power out of thoſe hands, 
who before enjoyed it. 2 „00 Ys 


Vl. But by reaſon the Neceſſaries or Con- 
veniencies of Life, ſuch Subſtances I under- 
ſtand as are uſed amongſt Men, for their 
Food, their Drink or their Cloathing, are of 
a periſhable Nature, and therefore cannot 
be long preſerved ; and yet are always 
Multiplied as the Numbers of Men united 
in Society encreaſe, and being for the moſt 
part the Products of the Earth, which are 
thruſt forth in great variety, according to 
the different Soils or changeable Surfaces of 
the Land, or according to the divers ways of 
Cultivating , Employing or Manuring it; 
and theſe again Multiplied by an almoſt in- 
finite Method of manufacturing or prepa- 
ring them; for theſe reaſons it is moſt evi- 
dent, ſuch things muſt be marvellouſly divi- 
ded, and very differently poſſeſſed, whereby 
a Neceſſity of Exchange does Ariſe, for ſome 
Wanting what others Abound in, and they 
perhaps having Plenty of what the other 
Need or Deſire, they by Exchanging what 
they can Spare, for what the other Wants, 
do thereby Supply Each others Neceſſities. 
But in Exchange Men always aim at ſome 
Equality, no Man being willing knowingly 

to give beyond the Value of What he re- 
ceives, (tor who is fond of being cheated) 


and 
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and the Value of Subſtances of different Na- 
tures are not to be adjuſted, without ſome Eſta- 

== bliſhed: Standard, by which they may be 
compared. Beſides the marvelous difference 
= that may be obſerved in the Labour, Care or 
Induſtry of Men, by which ſome accumu- 
late larger Quantities. of theſe” Periſhable 
Subſtances, whereby they may be Enabled 
to Supply others Wants, and yet may have 
no Occaſion; for any of thoſe things the 
other hath; for theſe and ſuch like Rea- 

ſons, it becomes neceſſary in all Societies, 
to Eſtabliſh ſome Standard of Value of a 
laſting and durable Nature, tliat meaſu- 
ring the Value of other things, might be 
taken in Exchange for them, and ſo would 
always buy what the Poſſeſſor Needs: *'This 
is what is Called the Money, and is in Com- 
munities the Common Mieaſure, by which 
all things art Valued; and which will be taken 
for all, things. And this is what is called 
the Riches; or Wealth of Men, for altho 
SE thoſe. who have Land, or any other Uſeful 
or Valuable; Subſtances, may be faid to be 
Rich ʒ; yet that not abſolutely,” but only b 


teaſen they may Codvert that Land! or ſu. 


ſubſtances into Money: So that ultimately 


it is che Coin or Money, tliat is the Wealth, 


which appears moſt Evident, in that the Land, 
©c. is valued by che Money, and will be rak- 
enfor itt is rom this reaſbn char w hoſo- 
ever hathi the Wealth, that is the Money 
of a Country, (which being his property is 

| E 3 ſecured 


1 
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ſecured by the Laws) may if he hath pru- 
dence and Generoſity to diſpoſe of it tothe 
Advantage of others, have that Influence 
| them as to direct them as he pleaſes, 
and by ſo managing them, may ſoon ſeiſe 
the Government into his own hands, but of 
this hereafter. | 


VII. But by reaſon there can never be fo 
mighty a Bank of Money accumulated, but 
that the continual Craving Wants of the 
Needy, (which will be always Numerous in 
Community) will gradually waſte and drain; 
and then their Neceſſities not being any long- 
er to be relieved from thence, they apply 
themſelves to other Perſons or Methods where- 
by to fatisfie them, and fo become forgetful 
of former Bounties; for which reaſon no Man 


or Men can well obtain or continue a Power 


in a Community, unleſs he hath ſome Me- 
thods whereby he may acquire'a continued 
ſupply of Treaſure, that ſo he may be ena- 
bled to ſupport and continue his Intereſt in 
the People, by daily furniſhing them with 
Nr whereby they may provide for their 
Neceſſities. And the Money in Communi- 
ties can be circulated or moved about amongſt 
its Members, and ſo brought back into their 
hands who formerly had it, but by two man- 
ner of ways, vis. either by the means of the 
Land, or by Trade: For Government, as 
hach been obſerved, eſtabliſhing Property, He 
„ eee e hed eee NS. Wi 
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— They that have the Property in the Lang, 
© — of it nba 6 the, I: 


1 pendant u 
Ice ſuch' Nees to e lf 17 he pd 
it, under the Name of Rents, as c 
o have the Money of the Congtry continual- 
hive d into his Hands: For the Proprietor 
Of the d —_ of” the Maney or 
Rent which he of tue Occupier, 2 
the Needy, or ns as ſome way depend 
2 him, and they buying the Neceſfaries 
of Life with that Money of the Occupier, 
the Money is by that means ' continually 
returned into the hands of the Proprietor. 
The fame may be faid of Trade, for Men 
by Exchanging and Bartering Moycable 
Goods, may thereby acquire a continued 
Duppt ths of Treaſure: And He or They that 
| 3 may tor the 1874 al- 
lellged have the People. It is from this Cauſe 
hat in all Communities where the Incomes 
from the Land, exceed the Profits that a- 
rife by Trade, chat the greateſt Intereſt i — 
the People or the Government, Will 
the Pro rietors of the "Eau, but on thi G 
trury the Advany x 85 by Trade Sur- 
mount What Fry oaltied þ the Land; there 
it will be in hoſe — —— the T rade. 
The Truth of this: by but com 
the Profene State , or the el 
Frovinces, or the Fo one "Hambio „Lu- 
bet, Dintzich ; G. With other Earopeas 
E 4 States. 
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States. The ey 8 of this is, tha 7 
in, 


1475. Unite ne Ribs 4; 
under = 9g, (ame: a8 
taken C 


f ollective tos... are conſidered but 
as making but one Po litick Body, yet that 
Body being compoſed, of a Multitude of 
diſtinct Perſons, each of which, ſeparately 
conſidered hath 4 peculiar Intereſh, . which 
he will always Regard; So then as the. Ma- 
jority af theſe People that Conſtitute this 
Body encline, the Balance muſt turn, or the 
Intereſt Bil be, for, the Majority will make 
the Abe and, then 2 $40 Conſequence as the 
VV 
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he having a Power of looking into futurity 
Hoy thereby of foreſecing, that the * that 
515 2 ATA come ill 1h be, 115 
1 8 0 0 nge 0 1 i198 10 9 
are utyre. time, il 4 

be preſents 171 ſo, 9e 40 ſuffer and undergo 
them ; tor. which —.— the eee 55 
.of ſuch aſter dulce may Ss ſuch a 
aa .Drea and, Horror, Kere oy Man, 
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direct, were there no ſuch Conſideration: 
And ſo thereby becomes a Bond or Cement, 
to keep. Men in Obedience to Laws: And 
it: is from. this Reaſon that Religion is obſer- 
ved to have ſome Influence upon Men in 
Government; for it is manifeſt, were Men 
to look no further than this preſent Life, 
they could; only be affected by the Good, 
or Evil, that properly appertain to it, for 
then they could have nothing further to 
Hope or Fear. But ſince a future State is ſo 
deeply imprinted upon the minds of Men, 
it is no wonder that Religious Conſiderati- 
ons, that properly Reſpect that State ſo of- 
ten ate obſerved to Lead and Byaſs Men in 
the ſeveral Changes of Civil Government; 
for by an Earneſt Conſideration of a future 
State, they ſeem to forget ſome preſent or tem- 
porary Iaconveniegces or Sufferings, by rea- 
ſon their Minds then being ſo entirely filled 
with the Hopes or Expectation of future 
Happineſs, or Miſery, that there is not room 
for. the, Conſideration, of any temporary ad- 
. e Thus ſame: Men have undergone 
the ſevęteſt Suffering, even Death it ſelf] 
for this very Cauſe, as is Evident from that 
large Catalogue of Martyrs, that former 
times have handed down to us. But not- 
withſtanding this ſometimes happens, yet 
preſent. Wants, t Pains, will ſor the moſt 
ee d gainſt future Hopes, or 1 Fears; 
cherg being but Jew;: but are deſirous of pubs 
2119 ent 
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ſent Eaſe. Whoſe Sufferings are like mine, 
is the Common Complaint ; and, Give 'me 
any other Pain than this I undergo, is the 
Ordinary Wiſh ; fo unable our Natures appear 
vo ſuffer under any preſent Torment; few Per- 
fons being to be „butwhen inched with 
preſent danger, or dreaded with immediate 
Fears, but Ill find ſome Salvo to remove their 
Ser uples, if their Religion makes any, in or- 
Fer te to deliver themſelves from preſent Suffer- 
ing ; Examples are not wanting among the 
beft of Men: - the Hebrews borrowed the beſt 
Goods of the Egyptians, before their departure 
out of Goſhen, and ſcrupled not to'carry them 
away; David Perſonated Madnefs to ſecure 
his life, and contrived the Death of Uriah to 
avoid the Sin of Adult „and ſerupled not 
Seeler when Hungry, file chk Netge 

ES, W 5 I eigh- 
TY Corn, and 85 Fele when he So 
hended Danger, denied his Maſter ; ſo uhgo- 
vernable ſeems our very Natures, when Evils 
he at our own Doors, that then we —— 
hat formerly, when it did not affect us, w 
Diſapproved and Condemned. Thus the 
aſtabliſtyd Church in the World, ſuch à One 
that enjoyns nothing in her Doctrines, but 
What is immediat = taken from the Sacred 
Text, or are clear-deduQions from fach ; not 
nothing in her Diſcipline, but what is conſi- 
{tent with Dive Worſhip: A ;Churtfi-whoſe 
* befitted-to the Civil Conftituti- 


ons, 
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ons, and yet perfectly agreeable to what Holy 
Writ countenances; yet the ſupporting Mem- 
= of n have not late- 
Hed, what they rmerly taught ; 

I Kr pry altho? it may be — to their 
Glory, reeite the Caſe, it being ſo well known, 
that they were the happy 8 in pre- 
ferving the Rights, Liberties and Religion 
of a grieved and oppreſſed People. I only 
intimate this Glorious Inſtance, to ſhew how 
little Religion avails, when aMiRions lie at 
our Doors, for then we may obſerve how that 
the beſt of its  profeffors will often find Reg- 
ſons or Arguments to batter down their for- 
mer Opinions; Non-reſiſtance and Paſſive- o- 
bedience (and rhat only reſpecting the King- 
3 Authority) had been the prevailing Do- 
ctrine of divers Members of this moſt excel - 
lent Church, yet no ſooner had the Royal Au- 
thority began to ſtrip this Church of its former 
Power, by tolerating Diſſenters, erecting an Ee- 
clefhaftical Commiſſion, in order to awe its 
Prelates, and to Model and Purge its Nurſe- 
ries of Literature, but it began to cool in its 
Zeal for Loyalty; but when it had proſecuted 
its Biſhops, and uſed violence upon ſome of its 
Learned Members, it abſolutely renounced its 
paſſive Doctrines, and actually took up the 
Sword of Reſiſtance; which it had formerly 
ſo Reproached and Condemn'd ; ſo unwilling 
are Men to ſuffer themfelves, what they 
would willingly: have inflicted upon 2 
UE IX. It 
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IX. It is obſervable few Men are miſtaken 
in their deductions, but when Errors are diſ- 
. covered in diſcourſes, they are founded in ] 
their Principles, and this ſeems particularly 
Notorious in thoſe of Government; for Poli- 
tical Diſcourſes that appear fair and uniform, 
are ſometimes erected upon very Sandy Foun- 
dations; and this it is probable hath in ſome 
Meaſure heen occaſioned, in that the Meſſen- 
ers of Peace, or Miniſters of the Goſpel, have 
frequently in their Holy Diſcourſes ſo inter- 
mixt Political and Religious Matters, that they 
have been thought, (as being ſupported by ſuch 
Divine Authorities) by ſome, to be in their 
very Natures inſeparable, and ſo have conſi- 
dered them conjointly, as if they were faſhi- 
oned by the ſame Authority, and ſo to be 
tryed by the ſame Rule: whereas if Civil Go- 
vernment is of Human Inſtitution, and Reli- 
gion of Divine; it is plain they ariſe from ve- 
ry different Authorities, and therefore to be 
meaſured by different Standards. Had God 
reyealed to Man any particular Scheme of Go- 
; verament; he ought to have ſubmitted to it, 
becauſe Obedience and Submiſſion is due to 
him, in whom we Live, and Move, and from 
whom we have our Being: But if the Almigh- 
ty hath not Revealed any ſuch particular 
Forms to Men, then it is certain he hath left 


Polities lumſelf, as may be moſt conducive. to 
ya . : his 
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his own Happineſs and His Glory; (and it is 
certain in Holy Writ, God hath not expreſ- 
ſly revealed any ſuch Forms) for otherwiſe 
Man's Condition muſt have been more 
wretched and unſafe than that of Brutes, by 
reaſon the Multitude of his Paſſions, if not 
bounded by Laws, would lead him to per- 
form more enormous Miſchiefs to his own 
kind, than the cruelleſt of them. But in Re- 
ligion God hath done directly otherwiſe, for 
there God hath expreſly declared what Man is 
to believe and do, upon the Conditions: therein 
expreiſed: So that in Religion Man is not 
left at liberty to follow the DiQates of his 
own judgment, but is to do or not do, ac-/ 
cording; as the Almighty there commands or 


forbids, and that upon his Peril, as he will be 


Eternally Happy, or Eternally Miſerable: So 
that here is a Marvellous difference; in the 
one, God immediately dire&s what Man is to 
do; in the other, God does, as it were, leave 
Man to his own'guidance, that is to follow” 
that Eternal Light of Reaſon that he hath ſet 
up in his Nature; for in that he hath not di- 
rectly revealed what He is to do, there 
being no more footſteps of any one particular 
form of Government revealed in the Sacred 
Writings than there is any certain Order of 
Knighthooc inſtituted there; for what ſome 
Learned Men by a trifling fort of Induſtry, 
have done in collecting a Number of Parti- 
cular Texts, (which being ſeparated from 


what 
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what they were apart, and which indeed 
gave them their genuine Senſe) that may feem 
to favour their own Opinions, and to con- 
clude from them of Forms of Government, 
is nothing to the purpoſe, for by tliat 'they 
only take the words, but net the Senſe of 
Scripture; and ſhould that dangerous way 
of reaſoning be allowed, Men might make 
the Divine Writings ſpeak what I dread 
to Name, even Blaſphemy. It therefore 
it be certain that God hath not revealed any 
Forms of Polity, nor preſcribed any immedi- 
ate Laws or Rules for all Governments, as it 
is clear in the Goſpel he hath not, (for as for 
what he hath done for his own People, the 
Jews in the Old Teſtament, is not our conſt» 
defation) our Saviour himſelf not intermed- 
ling with Government, but on the contrary 
ſolemnly declaring his Kingdom not to be of 
this World; then it is plain he hath leſt Civil 
Government upon the ſame ſooting it ſtood 
upon before his Coming: And then if we are 
defirous to know in fact whit that was, we 
muſt examine the Records of Antiquity, (Which 
by the Bye is only trifling, for we having the 
fame Nature as our Fore-fathers, and ſo their 
equals, have the ſame Right to Model our 
own Affairs, as they had theirs, and are no 
more obliged to imitate them, than Poſteri- 
ty will be to Perſonate us) and by them we 
may diſcover, that their Meaſures _— 

af Ens 
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in the General were not different ſrom 


What is practiſed in this preſent Age; that 
is, that Men primarily in all their Actions 
and Deſi egarded themſelves, that is 
propoſed ſome End, that might be Advan- 
tageous to them, in advancing what they 
thought their Happineſs; And that in order 
to Accompliſh this, they uſually aimed at ac» 
quiring ſuch a Power, that they might be ena- 
Dey to do what they pleaſed, for it is certain 
Men were as reſtleſs in the A aſter Autho- 


„ hen, as now. I Great Alexander 
irſtedafter God- like Power, in giving Laws 
* the e e op bags Ceſar en 1 2 
Rome, t 145 8 unded So- 


Lereignty. And therefore to put ſome bound 
FR, orbitant Ambition of Man in well 
rdered Goveraments, it was ſo contrived that 


the Supreme Power ſhould be ſo blended and 
divided, that no one Perſon. might be in a 
condition to uſe it as he pleaſed. 


Community, every Man having Protection by 
them, yet theſe being made by different Me- 
thods and by different Perſons, have often ve- 
ry different Ends, for the Authority of mak 
ing Laws, being amongſt ſeveral Govern- 
ments diverſly p vir. in ſome in a ſin- 


gle Perſon, in others in a certain number of 
: Men 
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Men, and in à Third in- the whote PGO 


ple, and what gives Law, being ift it ſelf 


above Law, for they that make Laws, 
are Supreme in a Community, | and the 
fore muſt have an abſolute! Power to AK 
as they Pleaſe; and Man Naturally Regardi 
himſelf, it muſt follow, that a tho) Stake 
in the whole Community, yet they will prin: 
cipally intend the Advantages” of that Au: 
rhority that made them: And tllis Aſſertion 
is Abundantly Confirmed by the Practices 
of Men, for it may be obferyed* where 1 
Sovereign Power 1100 ed in a ſingle Perſon, 
as in all Abſolute Monarchies, erte 120 
takes Particular Care to ſeere his Perſon 
and Intereſt, and but Collaterally that öf 
the Subjects, as in the Ortomiy Empire and 
all the Eaſtern Monarcflies; where” in g 
party of Men, there's princi ally, as th Ye 
zice, or Poland, and where' the whole Peo- 
ple muſt confent, the General Good of the 
whole Community, as Antiently in Athens, 
Lacedemon, and the Greciaz Comm wealth; 
and now in England, Holland, && altho“ in 
ſomewhat different ways. And if it hach 4 
ſometimes happened otherwiſe in ſome mix- 
ed Goverfyments, it hath G in that 
particular Perſons have Corrupted” b 
forme preſent. Advantages, Which ny at II. 
convenience that will Attend ſuck!” Polirres, 
And as theſe Laus are What determine, what 
» 2 Men 
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Men in their ſeveral Communities may «o, 
and what they, may not , and ſo are the 
| Meaſures of Obedience; for if Men tranſ- 
greſs what. the Low Gommande, they In- 
cur the Penalty of It. It muſt follow that 
the Actions and Proceedings of Men, muſt 
be Tryed by theſe, and as they con- 
form or not, to theſe, they will be Approved 
or Condemned, that is ſuch will be eſteem- 
ed juſt or unjuſt : For if theſe Laws aſcertain 
Property, and whoſoever takes what this 
Law make Mine, invades. my. Property, and 
who does that does unjuſtly by me. It muſt 
as FR * are the Meaſures 
Or nat in cach Community, d Ja of 
Vajuft : For He chat Trears my ball and 
Goods, according to; this Law, by which 
they are properly, Mine, does Juſtiy by me, 
d:it on the Contrary, Unjuſtly; or if this 
Law determines what is Mine, it is evi 
dent 5 be tried by this Law whether 
2 od: 0071 ů —— oats 
n 0 
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XX Furthermore the Laws of a paruculas 


Community, are alwa 4 755 to be ſo 
contrived. as; to Regard, the Good or. Wel- 
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ſame! for there” Will be ſeveral things that 
will be Eſteemed Convenient or Advantage- 
ous to Men Tar wi in ſome States or 
Governments, that'w the Injurioys' or In- 
convenient to Others. This I think 1 is plain 
frotri the very Nature of Govermmertt, and 
— different Cireumſtances of ulat 
ople, and is further: Confir "Int that 
the Civil Laws of Particular Countries are 
ſo very different; which od never” be, 
were not” the Circumſtances of Men, livin 
under | differetit' Governments, diverſe, an 
therefore required ſuch different Laws; "Ne 
is certain there neither is, nor can be 


y one 22 that is befitted for che uni- 


bela Good of all Societies; for Governments 
being in themfelves ſo e Unlike; 
And each Intending its own or Wet: 


re, and Laws being befitted for that End, 
11 3 is certam theſe” 15565 muſt be as different 
as ttie Gorerhment or Peopf n #72 that 0 
"Cn = _ from the very eration 
of the Nature of Gov ent, it is b- 
Vious, there can be 40, 888 as Ta 
ed to the Naty » of ul Ge | 

whereas in Religit itectiu other 
for chere the e 01 


alt of chi, under ich Meat, e which 
if they of "hay " be Eternal 
Ho Af dee are ſue 0 
elt his Infinite Wiſde ad ede b 
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being 177 to the N Nature and Con- 
dition of an? Me er.all Governments ; for 
U 


pon orm ſuch, mauger aſl the Spight 
e 
e 'Þ Cala mitops bur Men 
127 lieve what is expreſly enjo oined 
In holy e and ſo are abſolutely ne- 
geſſarf for Falvation: It is true Govern- 
ments, may, ordain, the doing of what God 
forbids, and then the Rule is. It is better 


P 555 y God. than Men, and rather ſuf- 
fer than obey ; ut ſtill there can hardly 


be Tuppoſed ſuch Aa State, but Man may 
From, what God Requires, for altho? 
| 1 1 is in r Rel Soul od 
18.2 ty, 90 eligious Duties 
do, ot Une be. Gol) cel, boy unde the Low, 
din Feremomey., .. 1 508 


x III. But: further, (Gol Li are Gene- 


„and ſo re ace of Man- 
{ed Con 3271555 9 or Sub- 
8, aud according mn "Ui e -Enforcements to 


the Obedience of them; are like w iſe general, 
en Furs Rewards, or 5 uh af of all 


E um 
Mets 1 glare Regarding 


Mel, 0 8 are.qoly. Fempp- 
rary, as that ty can inflict, and 
Na 0 & the Ne of that Body. 
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ſo reſpect him as a Man, and'fiot'as a Mery- 
ber of this or that Community, Which is 
ecyident in that they are tendered to all Men 
in all Ages, and in all Countries: But Mans 
Laws reſpe& the Makers Good, or only the 
Welfare of a Particular Community : For 
which reaſon Gods Laws are "expreſſed in 
ſuch General and indefinite Terms, that ſo 
far as they ſeem to relate to Community, 
they require to be appropriated or applied 


to denote this or that End or Action of 


Man, with its Attending Circumſtances, by 
the Civil Law of the Country; thus we 
| may obſerve, they pathetically enjoin Sub- 


miſſion, and Obedience, to the Supreme | 

| fon ſuch Powers are of Gd: 
"Yet do not” determine the Form or Nature | 
of that Power, nor the Rules, nor Meaſure 
of Obedience. It is true where it happens 


Power, by reaſon ſuch 


otherwiſe thar God” himſelf dere 


 Sjgnification of the Words in whicHk it is ex- 


- 


Im 
| Relatively as it Regards the Laus of rhe 
. Country, there I fay, it is not within the 
Compass of human Authority, to altet or 
"make it otherwiſe. But Where the precept 
is only General, and nothing Expreſly deter- 
mined as to the 4 e zu cal Nature 
. the Action or Thing,” there it is only che 
Laws” of the Country, that can mg 
; OM What 


. 


her wile | a t determines the 
Senſe of his own Law, by N the full 


preſfed, ſo that it may be taken abſolutely, as 
5 ſuch a Thing or Action, and not 
a 


| 


cal Nature of 
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what is there ſo indefinitely Rapreſſed, But 
to Illuſtrate this, by à particular Inſtance; 


1 
3 


God Commands Men to Execute Juſtice and 
Judgment, and to render to Every May 
What is his que, but it is the Law of tlie 
Country that determines what juſtice is, 
and what is this Mans due, and what the 
Others. God enjoins Submiſſion and Obe- 
dience, but it is the Laws of the State, that 
denote to whom it is due, and ſets the Mea- 
ſures of both; becauſe they are only Rela- 
tions to ſuch Laws. Whereas ſuch ws as 
properly Regard the Man, conſidered ſepa- 
rately, that is, Independent of Society, are 
not to be determined b uy Laws of So- 
jety. Thus the Credenda of Religion that 
ncern him as a Man, and not as a Mem- 
bet of this or that Community, are Expreſly 
Revealed in the Sacred Writings , by Reaſon 
Man is hound to Believe them, in what- 
oever State or Circumſtance. he is in. Be- 
ſides, -. Faith being only an Act of our 
Mind, it can only be Regulated by his Laws, 
that knows our moſt Secret Thoughts: 
Theſe things plainly ſhew us a Marvellous 
difference between Divine and human Laws, 
and plainly point out to us, what things 
proceed, and are therefore to be Meaſured 
and Tried by the One, and the Other: And 
for Men to have Recourſe to Holy Writ, 
that is to Divine Laws, for what is not there 
Revealed or Commanded; and indeed which 
00 HD eee e appears 


e, 
appeats inconſiſtent to be fo, unleſs the 
Almighty, whoſe Power is Infinite, had firſt 
altered the preſent Condition of Men, and 
the Variety of different Governments Eſta- 
bliſhed in the World, ſeems to be what may, 
frighten the Weak Minds of ſome, Who 
have the Power of Government, and may fo 
make them an Eaſy Prey, to their Crafty 
Neighbours ; but will never Prevail upon 
Mankind, to ſubmit to ſuch their Rules, 
i reaſon God himſelf hath not declared 
em. 1 - F 


XIII. Methinks if Men would; but ſe- 
ciouſly conſider | how that, the , fame Au- 
thority is required to make as to Explain 
a Law, they would be more modeſt in their 
Expoſitions, and leſs ſevere in their Impo- 
ſitions, for then if theſe Holy Laws were 
Penned by Men, Divinely Inſpired, they 
could not well be Explained but by Men 
endowed. with the fame Spirit: For ſhould 
we admit that a Man not Divinely Aſſiſted, 
may Explain, that is in effect, may make 
what lie pleaſes to be Gods Law, (for ſo 
he doth that gives a different Senſe of them) 
and ſo may give a Law;to Man, that God 
hath not Revealed; Man muſt be in a 
perpetual jeopardy of his Salvation. For 
which Reaſon unleſs he that pretends to ex- 
pound theſe Sacred Writings, . can give us 
in Byidetice that he, hath the aſhſtance Y 
1 4: © . „ i, F - the 
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the ſame; Spirit, we cannot ſafely acquieſce 
in them. And Lam apprehenſive few naw 
will, be ſo hold to pretend to that, or at 
lea can give us Profs, that they have any 
ſuch Authority. Beſides, if God in his Holy 
Writ hath revealed what is neceſſary for 
Man's: Salvation, as qur Church teaches he 
bath ; and his own Glory and Man's Salyatign 
is the End. of all revealed Religion; why gre 
Men to look farther than the Scripture it ſelf 
this, when out Guides on that is ſuffici- 
ent for this End? If it be objected, that al- 
tho? whatſoever is thus neceſſary is contained 
there, yet that is not to be Diſcerned or Learnt 
every one; I Anſwer, if they can Read it, 
Hear it, they may: Or otherwiſe it is, not 
Rule our Church ownes ; for it muſt want 
an Explanation either of the Words or Senſe, 
or Both; if in the Words, why is it not al - 
tered ? If in the Senſe, it is imperfect, which 
is both Impious and Prophane to utter: A- 
gain, If in the Words, it being a Tranſlation, 
recourſe is to he. had to the Original, which 
if known, what further Explanation can be 
required; if this cannot be known, or at 
leaſt is diſputed, how can it be deter min'd, 
ſince there now wants an Authority to explain 
it: Beſides, do not the ſame difficulties res 
turn, as to the Senſe of Words to the Read» 
er, in the Expoſition, as in the Text, they 
being cqually, jable to different Conſtructions; 
Nay , Experience will teach us that ſome 
F 4 things 
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things that: ſeemed Plain in the Text, are 
made Perplexed- by Expoſitions ; and if the 
Senſe is itnperſe&t, by what aſſiſtanee do they 
recover it · He therefore that writes Expo- 
ſitions, Commentaries or Annotations upon 
any Writings, whether Sacred or Prophane, 
and there pretends to unfold the Author's 
meaning, can in ſuch only Publiſh; or at leaft 
give a Reaſon of his own Senſe, but can never 
aſſure his Reader any farther than by his own 
Opinions, that this was the Author's; and 
how little certainty there is in any ſuch, even 
upon the Sacred Text it ſelf, there needs me- 
thinks be produced no other Proof than 
the great Variety, Number, and-even Dila- 
greement of ſuch Publiſhed upon thoſe in- 
ſpired Writings. For how, for Example, can 
the Reader be aſcertained that the Ænigmati- 
cal Texts of the Revelations of St. John,-are 
better Expounded by Grotius or Hammond , 
than by Mead, Brightman, or any others; that 
is, That the Genuine meaning of that Apo- 
ſtle contained in thoſe dark Figures, is bet- 
ter explainꝰd, and more clearly ' underſtood 
by the former than the latter; for theRead- 
er having little to guide him from the Nature 
of the Writing, can only judge of the Excellen- 

5 or goodneſs of the Expoſition according to 
the degrees of Probability that ariſe from the 
Reaſons the Authors aſſign for their Opini- 
ons, or from the Authority of the Men; both 
pf which wal, for the moff part, be ro 
Ert . 192 . | ing y 
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ingly as he has been principled in his Edu- 
"cation, or as Chance, Intereſt, or being of a 
ect or Party ſhall eneline him, as is evident 

from the different Judgments Men put up- 

on thoſe kind of Writings, they being ſo dif- 
ferently, by divers Men, approved and diſ- 
liked. For theſe Expoſitions have had that 
change of Fate, as to be ſometimes quoted 
and admired, and at another time exploded 
and diſproved, and in Truth ſeem to have 
been imployed, but to indifferent purpoſes, 
having been, as it's probable, the unhappy 

oecaſion of making Breaches and Diviſions a- 

mongſt Chriſtians. For what God in thoſe in- 

ſpired Writings hath revealed; is either a 

Myftery or Not; if the firſt, it is evident from 

its very Nature, that he hath fo revealed it 

that it ſhould be believed, upon his Authori- 

; that is; becauſe he hath faid it, but that 

the Mind of Man ſhould not comprehend it; 

for could Man Naturally by the help of his 
own Faculties comprehend, what God hath 
pr pounded to be believed; it is plain it could 

'no Myſtery, and if what God hath Re- 
vealed is not a Myſtery, then it is clear, it 
is to be underſtood by the Words, ſince by 
them onlyGod hath Reveal'd it: And whatever 

God hath thought fit thus to Reveal for Mans 

Belief or Knowledge, muſt relate either to 

his Faith'or his Obelience' Tf to the firſt he 

is to believe it, becauſe God hath Revealed 
ir; and that without any reſpect to the pro- 
| bability 
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bability of the Propoſition; if the ſecond: he 
is to Obey, becauſe he as his Lord, hath en- 
joined it. To the firſt he gives his aſſent up- 
on the Credit of the Propoſer, who cannot, 
or will not deceive him, and not from any 
certainty in the propoſition; for Man believes 
upon the Teſtimony of Orhers, Which is pro- 
perly Faith: For {ſhould Man aſſent to the 
ruth of a Propoſition, by reaſon only that 
he is able, by the help of his Natural Faculties 
to deduce what is there prapoſed from ſome- 
known or certain Principles, it could not then 
be pure Faith: For indeed would Man ex- 
plain; what God as a Myſtery hath propoſed, 
only to believe, he would in effect over- 
throw that very Faith, that is by God him - 
ſelf in Holy Writ, ſo much commended. And 
on the contrary w atſoever God hath there 
commanded us to do, is too plain and intelli- 
ible to ſtand in need of ſuch explanation: 
Jun as for other Topicks, vis. ſuch as 
ate merely Hiſtorical, Chronological, or ſuch. 
as regard only the Laws, Cuſtoms or Man- 
ners of People contained in the Sacred 
Text, and do not directly concern our Sal 
vation; let them that delight in ſuch Specu- 
lat ions, enjoy a liberty of pleaſing themſelves 
with their own Senſe, provided they obſerve 
that Pious Decorum, as not to-confonnd our 
Faith or deſtroy our Obedience, by, ſuch their 
Learned Ramb lings. 


e XIV. What 
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XIV. What Service we immediately pay 
to the Almighty, conſiſts in Prayers and 
Praiſes; for admonitory diſcourſes ſeem pro- 
perly but to remind and perſwade Men to 
the performance of Chriſtian Duties, or to 
inſtruct Men in ſuch, and are for that only 
Reaſon, of moſt Excellent and even Divine 
Uſe; for by ſuch, Men are not only put in 
mind of their Duties, but when pathetically 
1 expreſs'd, their Zeal is kindled, and their 
Thoughts are warmed into Reſolutions of do- 
ing Goſpel Attsof Charity, Goodneſs, Brother- 
2 ond and in ſhort, their Duties to God, 
their "Neighbours and Themfelves.' But 
when Men will daringly pretend to cohfound 
theſe, by intermixing Chimera's of their own, 
imperiouſly impoſing Commands where; 
hath given none, and Prohibitions where he 
hath made none, by diſtorting and. forcing 
theſe. Writings to ſay what they pleaſe, in 
order to ſupport or defend ſome empty 
Thought or extravagant Opinion, which they 
having eſpouſed, would proudly impoſe upon 
Others; and ſo. break that Golden Rule of 
doing as tliey would be done by; they me- 
thinks Fiunty deftroy that Religious Inſtitu- 
tion; for by not regarding the plain Words 
of the inſpired Writings, they ſow the Seeds 
of Animoſity and Diviſions amongſt Chriſti- 
ans. Thus if I may be pardoned the Inſtance, 
it is remarkable in the firſt Ages, after the 
2 28 1 Planting 
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Planting that Jargon of Irreligion, Mahometa- 
niſm, whilſt the Arabians flouriſh'd in Letters, 
and according to the Learning of thoſe Ages, 
1 J their ſtudies in a ſort of elabor ate but 
wſeleſs Philoſophy, when they trifled away their 
hours in acquiring of skill in the wanton Art 
of Prating, by which they learnt how to trick 
and play with Words, as Jugglers do now 
with their Balls and Boxes, in cooking, catch - 
ing, loſeing and then finding them, and ſhew- 
ing them in divers ſhapes numbers and co- 
lours. Hey Gingo! Now here is a Ball, Mo- 
ney, an Egg, Apple, and what not; for as 
theſe Men by  dexterouſly confounding, and 
nimbly 1 the Eyes of the Spectators, 
ccaſion theſe different things to paſs for the 
me Subſtance, thus by their Magick Meta- 
morphoſed, when really the Spectators ſight 
is only deceived;; Even ſo have theſe Men of 
Letters uſed Words, turning and, winding, 
them in different Shapes and Sences, ſometimes 
to import one thing, and immediately to ſtand 
for another, thus dexterouſly, altho' diffe- 
rently uſing them, they at laſt conclude, as 
if ſome what certain and real had heen always 
contained in the ſame. ſound, that had. not 
been before clearly under ſtood. For ies 
Learned Arabians applying their heads to the 
makeingExpoſitions upon the impious Alcoran, 
intermixing, or rather endeavouring to ſquare 
fir; Rex ion to their Learning, ſoon. made 
their Prophet ſpeak divers Dodrines, whereby 
bor zl a 
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a Multitude of Schifms and Hereſies were 
ſpaw ned, and Wranglings and Diſputes aroſe 
about the moſt obvious DbArines \,* from 
whence Seas and Parties were form'd thar 
were hateful to each other, 'as ſuch are now 
amongſt Chriftians : But ſince their Wiſer 
Govefnments under the ſevereſt Puniſhment, 
have not only forbid, but removed all octa- 
ſions of ſuch'Altercations; by ſuppreſſing that 
kind of Literature, they have happily” to 
themſelves, tho? unhappily to their Neigh- 
bours, lived under the fame Law in better 
Vanity. The ſame thing may be obſerved con- 
cerning the Jews, who, before the entry of the 
Greciaz Learning and Philoſophy- 2 
them, ſeem not to have been divided into Re- 
lgious Sects, as it is certain they afterwards 
did, into the Phariſees, Sadduces, ce. the firſt 
e e e 
XV. But to Return : Reſę and Polity 
being Extremely different, as being Taſti- 
tuted by very differing Authorities; The 
frft bring ee God himfelf Hath imime- 
drately*Commanded Man; in his Revealed 
Word'; The ſecond being hat Man bim. 
Tf hath contrived by the help of ſuch 
Natural factthies, ag the Almighty hath gave 
him; The firſt then is only to be dedu- 
ced from thoſe Infpired Writings, but the 
laft muſt be derived from the Nature of 
Man. To dra then Concluſions 9 - 
| | acr 
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Sacred Text Concerning Government, is to 
make it Speak what it doth not Intend; 
And to uſe our Reaſons Concerning Reli- 
gion, is to Invade the Prerogative of Hea- 
ven. For as in the one we muſt begin 
from the Sacred Books; ſo: in the other we 
muſt ſet out from the Nature of Man: And 
to know that we muſt have recourſe to what 
we may Experience in our ſelves; and hat 
we may Obſerve in Others, that ſo we may 
learn what is common to all Men, and is 
therefore eſſential to his Nature, and having 
diſcovered that, we need not miſtake in our 
Reaſons. There is nothing more. certain 
thanthat Jen Thimketh, and that he hath an 
Active Power of giving Motion or Reſt 
to his Body, this is What Every Mans Ex- 
perience will inform him, in that he canſt and, 
walk, or ſit ſtill, and therefore Man hay! 
this Power, will always intend his own Good: 
Welfare, Pleaſure, Intereſt, or Happineſs; 
that is he will e 4 for ſome Eng, 
that ultimately Regards himſelf: And by 
reaſon he may be hindred in the Proſecution 
or Purſyit of what he Eſteems his 1 55 ineß, 
or of hat he hath placed it in, Cor he only 

can judge of that) he will, Naturally covet 
to be in fuch a State, whereby he may purſue 
what Methods he pleaſes in order to obtain 
it: that is he will always deſire ſuch a Pow- 
er that he may do as he then pleaſes: For 
it matters not Whether he Can acquire it · or 
DILL nor, 


we 
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not; for ſtill his deſires after it will be the 
fame: And then the ſtate of his Body 
rendering him Incident to a great Variet 
of Dayly Wants, for Hunger and Thirſt, 
& c. will Return, and ſuch being his Na- 
ture, as tò be uneaſie under theſe, or in 
Pain from them, he Naturally Covets 
to ſatisfy them, for no Man can be pleaſed 
with” Pain, ot Contented under ſuch Miſe- 
ries; but by reaſon being in Government 
where the Law Eftablithes property, he can- 
not always gratify theſe his Wants, in the 
Methods he pleaſes, without Violating the 
Laws, which having Puniſhments Annexed 
he muſt undergo, which being Evils, or 
Pains, he will Endeavour to avoid: Man thero- 
fore will Eabour to ſatisſie theſe Wants, by ſuch 
Ways as thereby he may eſcape Puniſhments; 
And all Cwil Polisies, ſuppoſing or neceſſarily 
producing or making an Inequality in the 
Poſſeſſions, Conditions, or Fortunes of their 
Members; for ſome will Abound in Plenty, 
and others again have a Scarcity of ſuch 
Neceſſaries for Life, (or at leaſt of ſuch 
things as will procure them) as will -Re- 
eve the Wants or Neceſſities of thoſe-thar 
5 I Fur N — 
will be enclined to depend upon them, an 
ſo tobe guided ind directed b them; 
and Money is What will do this, ſoo Which 
reaſon be that * that may have the 
Heatts and Hands of che People. Bur by 
"th STS 1% 1933.9 205,747: Tealon- 
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reaſon there cannot be conceived à Trea- 
ſure ſo unexhauſtible, but that the Wants 
of the Needy will drain it, and that 
ſpent the Power that aroſe from it, muſ 
neceſſarily leſſen; it is plain the Power could 
not be continued in the ſame Hands, un- 
leſs the Money likewiſe could be returned 
into them; that ſo the People. may be kept 
dependent upon the ſame Perſons; for which 
Cauſe the Supreme Authority in all Govern- 
ments, takes care to poſſeſs or continually to 
raiſe ſuch a Treaſure, as may keep the People, 
or at leaſt ſuch a part of them, dependent 
upon it, that ſo it may be enabled to Rule 
the whole: And whereever it has happened 
otherwiſe, the Supreme Authority hath ſoon 


been wreſted out of their Hands, that is, 


the Government hath been Changed or 
Ruined, where it wanted ſuch a; Reve- 
nue, or Treaſure, to ſupport it ſelf. . And 
this Money or Treaſure, by which, Goyern- 
ment is thus continued, muſt be either Rai- 
{ed from Land, Trade, or Tribute, and accor- 
dingly as either of theſe are moſt Advanta» 
geous to the Perſons enjoying the Supreme 
Power, the Inclinations of that Government 
will propend moſt to Favour and Encou- 
rage; for; which reaſon where a People pol- 
ſets hut ſmall Tracts of Lands, compared 
to their Numbers, Trade will be there moſt 
Cheriſhed and Regarded, as we may always 
obſerve it hath in Petty Common -Wealths, 
and Independent Cities. But W 
n 
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Land Exceeds the Trade, there the Em 

ment of that is moſtly reſpected; the ogy 
be aid of Tribute, for. which way ſoever 
tlie Intereſt of the gc overning part leans, that 
is the Exceſs lies, that way the Balance of 
the Government will Turn. 3 as ſhall be hereaf. 
ter Proved. But by what ways ſoever Wealth 
is a or in whatſoever hands it is 
lodged, there the Power will center; and 
if ſetimes it ſeems to happen otherwiſe, 
that the Wealth and Power is ſeparated, 
it can be of no continuance, (as hath! been 
already Proved in the General; and ſhall be 
er farther Proved;) for either the Pow - 
er will by Violence ſeize the Wealth, or 
elſe zit will gradually = = 1 f bands 
who have the Wealth. —ꝗ— by hey 
that enjoy this Power, wil Dy 5 
deavour to continue the dolle dten of of it, t t 
ſo being under no Reſtraints, that is not 
bounded or limited by — Superior Autho· 
rity, they may be in a J to purſue, 
whatſoever" their Soul d ; what eel 
puts the difference in the Proceedin 
Men, thus placed in the Supreme Aut fy 7 
6 and fo being under no Law, can be un- 
no 2 is the different Ends they 
or the different Methods they 
Pale: in order to obtain ſuch; for all 
Men ciming at tlie perfecting their own 
deſites, will therefore undoubtedly chooſe 
fuch Methods as Judge moſt _ 
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and Expedient; and of courſe will ſtudy to 
continue or obtain ſuch an Authority, that 
thereby they may be enabled to do it. Thus 
that Prince that Aims at Dominion, will 
Endeavour by all Methods to acquire it. 
He that is a Bigot to a Religion, will La- 
bour to propagate it; And he that Thirſts 
after an Arbitrary Power, will attempt to 
Ruine the Laws of his Country. If there- 
fore Princes Place their wiſhes in being 
Honoured and Eſteemed, or in EreCting a 
laſting Monument of Fame, in the Minds 
of the People: Or if they have any Regard 
to future Rewards, or Puniſhment, as Reveal- 
ed in Holy Writ, they will then delight in 
ſuch Methods as are moſt promiſing for the at- 
taining them; and ſuch Meaſures imply ing or 
uniting with the Peoples Good, that therefore 
will beRegarded. But on the Contrary, if Kings 
look upon theſe things but as Empty Sounds, 
and uſe them as Varniſh to Poliſh their 
Ambitious and Dark deſigns, they will then 
intend fuch things, as will gratify their own 
wiſhes, without Reſpecting the Deſtruction, 
Calamity, or Miſery that may befall- their 
Subjects: So that conſidering the Experi- 
enced depravity of Human Nature; (for how 
little do Men Regard Others, if they are but 
Exempt from the Common Calamity or Mi- 
ery it may be concluded, that the Ex- 
cellency of. a Government is, when the 
Conſtitution is ſo framed, that the Govern- 
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ing Power can have no Intereſt, Advantage 
or Safety, ſeparate or diſtinct from the G0 
verned: For where that is, it will be u- 
ſually purſued. ME 
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1. Powey and Property not long to be ſe- 
parated. 2. Religion ſhews the Conditions 
fer Salvation, Civil Authority by inter poſiug 

in Neligion, occaſions Enemies. 3. Wars from 

e ſach proceed from the fault in the 


Conſtitution. 4. Religion of two Sorts, viz. 
either Natural or Revealed, and what. 5. Re- 
vealed, Conveyed in Writing, liable to various 

» Conſeruttions. 6. Religious Opinions will 
propagate, aud why. 7. Such have been o- 
WIT h Learning; Multiply in diſtemper- 
ed Governments, 8. Religion not the Ba- 
ſis of Government, Unity in Religion not 
to be Preferred in divided States, unleſs made 
4. diſtinet Polity. tern 40 00407 


J. Aving proved from the very Nature of 
Man, that Power in all Governments 
will neceſſary devolve into thoſe hands, who 
poſſeſs the Wealth; and that if Power and 
Wealth ſhould be by Violence ſeparated, they 
muſt again Unite, the very Nature of Go- 
vernment not permitting ſuch a Separation. 
And having likewiſe 1 that the very Na- 
1 ture 
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ture of Man leads him, to affect ſuch a State 
that he may be in a Condition, or have a 
Power to purſue what he deſires; and ſuch 
a State not being always conſiſtent witHLa ws, 
(by reaſon ſuch may limit or reſtrain him) 
chat Men therefore in Authority muſt Natu- 
rally Thirſt aſter unbounded Power; let their 
Aims, Purpoſes, Deſigns or Deſires be what 
they will, vir. either Good or Bad, Virtu- 
ous or Vicious, Pious or Irreligious; that ſo 
they may be at liberty, or in à capacity to 
purſue without comroul, hat they Wiſh, De- 
ſign or Aim at. And that Man hen once poſ- 
ſeſſed of this unlimited Power, (let the acquifi- 
tion of it be juſt or unjuſt) doth always execute 
it for this End; notwithſtanding he may 
ſometimes veil his Purpoſes under other Pre- 
tences, or varniſh them with ſome Species of 
popular Promiſes. And that there can he no 
other Foundation, upon which Government 
can be Peaceably eſtabliſh*d, that is, the Le- 
iſlature and Adminiſtration continued in the 
ame Form, or inthe ſame Perſons; (for when 
that is changed, that Government is ende 
= when the Wealth and Power are 
ted. | E 


II. And having intimated how that the uni- 
verſality of Men have a real perſwaſion of a 
Future Subſiſtence aſter this life, and that they 
are then liable to Rewards or Puniſhments, 
according as they have lived here: And hav- 

3 | ing 
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ing alſo. ſhewed how the mere conſideration 
af a Future State, in which they may partake 
of a Future Happineſs or Miſery, may fo im- 
mediately affect the Mind of Man, as there- 
by to give him a preſent Concern or Senſe of 
it, — ſo a deſire of attaining the One and 
avoiding the Other; and as a Means to do 
this a: deſire to be permitted the Exerciſe of 
ſuch Religious Services, as he thinks are re- 
quired to obtain it. For this Reaſon, if tlie 
— Authority in any Community does 
ſo far intermeddle with Religion, (that is as 
here intended what God the Almighty Law- 
wer in his Revealed Word either commands or 
ſorbids, ) as to enjoin their Subjects the rs 
not doing, the performing or forbearing what 
They, viz. the Subjects, may ſuppoſe is not a- 
greeableto thoſe Sacred W ritings; of the Senſe 
of which each Man will believe he hath aright 
to judge, as being a Servant to the ſame God, 
and being concerned for his own Salvation: 
The Supream Authority by ſuch Proceedings 
ſeeming, in the Opinion of their Subjects, to 
invade tlie Prerogative of the Almighty, by 
impoſing Commands where they have no Au- 
thority, do thereby give an occafion of being 
hated and oppoſed : And it is from this Rea- 
ſop, that Religion hath been obſerved to have 
ſuch an Influence upon the Fate of Govern- 
ments; far Religion in moſt European Govern- 
ments, being ſo blended with Politicks, that 
the Civil Authority find it expedient” fres 
G 3 - quently 
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quently to enjoin its Members to aſſent and 
4 Aberibe to ſome Doctrines, or to perform or 
do ſome Acts of Worſhip; wtüch they, viz. 
the Subjects, may think unlawful, as not be- 
ing in their Senſe conformable to the Divine 
Laws, (which are the Meaſures of what they 
ſhould believe and do) they often then (as 
| believing; it better to Obey God than Man) 
combine and reſolve not to Obey ſuch Ordi- 
nances, but rather ſuffer under them, if they 
have not ſtrength to break through them, but 
never to conform to them: For Man by Re- 
ligion intending his own Salvation, and that 
not being to be acquired, but by his perform - 
ing the Conditions, - which God in his reveal- 
ed Word hath propoſed, he muſt evidently 
covet (as a neceflary Means whereby to at- 
rain his Eud, to be at liberty to believe or do 
what he ſuppoſes God hath there required of 
him; Tf therefore the Civil Authority enjoins 
what he thinks unlawful, as being in his Senſe 
not agreeable to what God commands , he 
will not comply with it; by reaſon by ſo do- 
ing his Eternal Salvation may be endangered; 
and therefore he will either ſuffer or oppoſe; 
From this reaſon, Religion, that of it felf is 
as harmleſs as the Lamb, and as peaceful as 
the Dove, becomes oſten as cruel as the Tyger, 
nd as mercileſs as the Vulture; for by this 
Means are occaſioned Hatreds, Perſecutions, 
and Butcherjes of Men Engaging! Princes 
in Cruelties, SubjeQs in Rebellion, and States 
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in Civil Wars, and Confuſion; for the Go- 
verning Power impoſing, and the People 
diſliking what is thus enjoined, Miſunder- 
ſtandings are mutually Created, whereby a 
Multitude of ſuch Calamities enſue. For 
then Men firſt herding and meeting, in or- 
der to perform ſome Divine Worſhip, which 
they are perſwaded they are obliged hy the 
Laws of God to do; and that being forbid 
them, by the Laws of the Country, or o- 
therwiſe being required by the Laws of the 
Country, to aſſent, ſubſcribe, or do, what 
they Believe is not conſiſtent with Gods 
Laws; (for whether they are in the Right, 
or not, is not Material, ſince every Man 
muſt believe his own Opinion ſo) they then 
Confederate, and of Courſe reſolve either 
to withſtand, or Suffer under ſuch, as be- 
lieving them unlawſul, as being made by 
an incompetent Authority; ſince the Almigh-. 
ty, the Great and Univerſal Lawgiver, to 
whom all earthly Powers muſt Submit, hath 
in their Senſe Ordained otherwiſe ; and there- 
fore they cannot be. obliged by ſuch an Au- 
thority . And thus from ſuch beginnings hav- 
ing formed a Religious Sect, differing from 
what the 538388 Countenances, they 

row to. be a dangerous party, prepared 
— Ready 2 Ruine hag Autho- 
rity by which chey are thus oppreſſed. For 
being as they think Injured in their Reli- 


gious Concerns, they grow uneaſy, and dif- 
19 10 G 4 like 
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like that Authority by which they Suffer, 
and fo are enclined, in order to Eaſe them 
ſelves, to Ruine it, whenſoever:-they have 
an opportunity to do it: For Men are too 
apt to conclude, that an Authority that Acts 


ſid tn _— ſome dn ue en be with- 


III. But notwithſtanding Civil Wars, Tu- 
mults, and even Revolutions, have been occa- 
ſioned or aſſiſted by the 5 of Reli- 
gion, as is manifeſt from what hath happen- 

d in this Iſle, and in ſeveral of our Neigh- 
ing Kingdoms; yet ſuch can never A- 

riſe in well formed Conſtitutions, that is 
where the Balance of Power is Natural. 
and Equally laid, that is were the Wealt 
1 Enjoyed by thoſe who poſſeſs the Power ; 
And not 5 ne as it is, — _ Euro- 

an Kingdoms, or States, where t r- 
Ele of the Gothick Model; for —_— — 
is, they never did, nor ever can ſubſiſt long 
without ſome diſorders; if there were no 
pretences, ſor ſuch, upon the Account of 
Religion; for ſuch Governments like Mon- 
ſtrous and diſpraportionate Births, ean never 
Regularly perform their Natural. functions, 
by reaſon t are not in their formations 


thar will emanger their ſub- 
they are reduced into ano- 
ther 12 wal be ſhewed. hereafter, 
Whereas 


fuch ee 
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Whereas in well poized Governments where 
che Balance lies Equal, there notwithſtand- 
| pn Brow Subjects in Religion, where there is 
ritten Law to appeal to, will Judge for 
themſelves, and ſo may make different Con- 
ſtructions of its | Senſe, and thereby / raiſe 
different Opinions, Concerning Sacred Mat- 
ters ; yet the Execution of Civil Laws; be- 
ing ib Duly and Impartially Adminiſter- 
for there the Supreme Power having no 
ſeparate Intereſt, can have no inducement 
to partiality, all Laws being then for his 
Advantage: It is plain Religious Opinions 
can never be ſo far propagated as thereby 
to form a Sect, that may be enabled to di- 
Rurb the Government ; for that Authority 
will Suppreſs them, (as ſhall be proved by fact 0 
before they riſe to be formidable. Whereas in 
Governments where the Governing We 
is divided, arid ſo the parts may have diſtinct 
Intereſts,it muſt happen directly otherwiſe; for 
there thoſe that are in the Adminiſtrations 
will have often different Ends, and fo purſue 
very differing and contrary Meaſures, for 
which reaſon, Sects, or Parties in Religion, 
are ſometimes Cheriſhed, - and ſometimes 
Puniſhed, according as thoſe that are in Au- 
thority, think it may conduge to their own 
Deſigns. And there ſeldom being a. Suc- 
; ceſfion of Men that Fn the * Me. 


thods, it is no v i they o - 
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IV. But Religion may be conſidered, as 
of two kinds, wiz, either as Natural or Re- 
vealed, by Natural Religion, I underſtand 
that duty towards his Creator, that Man, 
by the Strength of his Reaſon, 1s capacita- 
ted to Learn and Know; for by that he is 
plainly taught, that he was not able to 
Kſhion, form, or give being to himſelf, nor 
to enrich himſelf with theſe Divine Faculties 
and Powers, which his own Experience de- ; 
monſtrates, he enjoys: And that he is not ' 
able of himſelf to perform or continue his 
Subſiſtence ; and that therefgre he mutt Re- 
ceive theſe Bleſſings, from ſome other Supe- 
rior Being, who having this Power over him, 
mult be his Lord, as being able to Reward 
or Puniſh him, to Preſerve or Deſtroy him. 
And that this Superior Being, who hath 
Dominion over him, hath likewiſe, as a 
perfection efſential to his Nature, a Will to 
Execute this his Sovereignty, according as 
Man, his Creature: and Subject, ſhall by his 
Obedience or Neglect, conform to, or ſlight, 
this Great and Eternal Law of Reaſon, which 
he | hath Imprinted in lively Characters in 
his very Nature, as a Certain Guide to Re- 
gulare him in all his Actions, if he will but 
| 1 Reflect, and Conſult it. 

By Revealed Religion I Intend all that 
Worſhip and Duty, that Men owe to God, 
upon the Account only, that God hath. 
Revealed and Commanded ſuch in thoſe in- 
* ſpired 
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ſpired Writings we call the Old and New 
Teſtament; and likewiſe all thoſe Duties 
that God there enjoins in Relation to others 
or our ſelves. | 1357 5 

Since God hath been graciouſly pleaſed 
to manifeſt his Will in theſe Sacred 8 
and to introduce a Revealed Religion; the 
Generality of Chriſtians ſeem to entertain 
a perſwaſion that the Almighty Raging 
now immediately declared his will by theſe 
poſitive precepts, and Inſtituted and Com- 
manded a New Worſhip, (new I mean 
in reſpect of that, which is Connatural 
and Coxzval with Mankind) in Mercy 
and Compaſſion” to Man, hath there- 
by Superſeded, what was Natural. This 
Methinks appears evident, in that there are 
not many, that can be obſerved to Regard 
what is only deduced from that Eternal 
Law; but if they conform to what Na- 
tural Reaſon will teach them, it ſeems to 
proceed, in that they believe ſuch Duties 
are enjoined by Gods poſitive precepts, as 
may be inferred in that Men ſo much dif- 
fer in the Senſe and Nature of theſe Mo- 
ral Duties; for if they performed them, as 
deduced from that Eternal Reaſon, they 
muſt have been like that, the ſame to all 
Ages, Countries, and People, whereas being 
found e e t | y look more like 
deductions from thoſe written Precepts, 
Which Remain liable to divers interpreta: 
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tions, and ſo give an occaſion to ſuch a ya- 
riety of them. Arens then not 
being much regarded or practiſed amongſt 
Men, ſeems not to influence Governments; I 
| ſhall therefore pretermit the farther Proſecu- 
tion of that, as not material to my preſent. 
purpoſe, and apply my ſelf to what I have 
termed Revea lee. 


Wi V3 4004} 01 3503. toys\nitzy 
V. Man's Duty towards God, his. Neigh- 
bour and Himſelf, being conveyed down to 
him in a written Law, remains liable to vas 
rious Conſtructions, and different Interpreta - 
tions; for being delivered in Words, ſome 
of which bearing a Complex Senſe, as com- 
ehending divers Idea's, and thoſe often re- 
ting to the Thoughts and Actions, attended 
with their ſeveral Circumſtances, Objects 
and Ends of Men, will be very differently 
explained; by reaſon they want à ſettled 
Rule or Standard, by which their certain 
Senſe is determined. And not only this, but 
divers other Misfortunes muſt attend ſuch An- 
cient, Wie that will render their Senſe 
perplexed; ſuch, I mgan as muſt, ariſe from 
the great diſtance of Time, Country, and 
thereby an. Ignorance of Laws, Cufloms; 
Fhraſes and particular Idioms. Add to thi 
the Vanity. and Improbity of Men, to add 
or omit, what — think moſt conducive to 
ſupport and, defend ſuch DoGrines and Opir: 
nions,. as they. have wantonly or. wilhog 1 
£3. poured 3 
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ouſed; fromm hence it is probable have pro- 
2 theſe differingReadings,to be met witlt 
in ſome of the Ancient, (andas eſteemed by 
ſome) Authentick Copies. From theſe and 
ſich Hike Reaſons, Men in all Ages finding or 
making, new or differing Conſtructions of the 
Sacred Text, have broached new Doctrines, 
and formed new and ſeparate Worſhip, where 
by Religious SeQts or Parties have been made 
or. encreaſed}, (eſpecially in the Gothie Go- 
vertinients, where the Governing Power be⸗ 
ing divided, it was unſafe or unpolitick to 
ſuppreſs them; or where it was tlie In- 
tereſt or Safety of the Adminiſtration, ac- 
cording to its differing Purpoſes, either to 
Cherüft or Puniſii them). For Man is Na- | 
turally fond of his own Opinions, always e- 
ſteemiug them True (for otherwife he would 
not entertain them and therefore is deſitous 
to Pfopagate them; and when he is reſtrain- 
ed from that, hie is not ſatisfied: Where 
then a Sect or Party is formed, and the Go- 
verning Power will not permit them the ex- 
erciſe of What they thus Peliere True; they 
then are uneaſie, and eſteem that Power an 
Enemy to them. If then the Supream Autho- 
rity countenances and eſpouſes one, and per- 
mits That only to have the Government or 
Magiſtracy; it does by that Act throw off 
the Others, and in effect declares them Ene- 
mies, as not being to be truſted in any part of 
the Care or Safety of the Publick; and when 
1 8 any 
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any Religious Performances or Qualifications 
are enjoined or required of all ſuch as are to 
be admitted. into any Offices or Employ- 
ments; it is plain there the Government re- 
quiring as a Condition for ſuch, what thoſe 
of ſuch a Sect or Party cannot perform, it a- 
Qually excludes all ſuch of that Opinion out 
of the Government: And then they having 
no Intereſt in the State, they are but as Fo- 
reigners who living under it, have the Pro- 
tection. of it, as to their Perſons and Goods; 
but having no Share in it, have not much 
Concern for it, and therefore will not have 
much diſpoſition or readineſs to Support or 
Defend it. So then the Strength or Power 
of that Community is not to be Meaſured by , 
the Number or Wealth of theſe People, al.” 
tho they live in it) by, reaſon they are indeed 
Enemies to it, (and ſo will contribute no- 
thing but what force can extort) but only as 
the Number or Wealth of that Party is, who 
Really and in Truth only conſtitute the Go- 
vernment. And we may with concern ob- 
ſerve, not only in our Own, but alſo in all 
the Neighbouring States, whatſoever Religi- 
ous Sect or Party hath once gained or poſſeſ- 
ſed the Civil Authority, they do always en- 
deavour the Conſervation of that Authority 
amongſt themſelves; and for this purpoſe uſe 
all imaginable Means to Diſcourage, Leſſen, 
and Suppreſs all others: For if they ſhould 


not do this, others might fo gradually en- 
| creaſe 


» * 
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creaſe in Numbers and Strength, as to be a- 
ble to diſpoſſeſs them of it. It is for this rea- 
ſon, that the Prevailing and Governing Par 
(where their own Security will permit) do 65 
often impoſe Fines or Mullis, or inſtict Puniſh- 
ments, ſuch as Baniſhment, Impriſonment; 
nay, ſometimes even Death it ſelf, upon thoſe 
who are not of their Opinions, or at leaſt will 
not conform to them. Oh Horror! I cannot 
without concern remark it; that Men who 
profeſs Chriſtianity, ſhould make ſuch Un- 
chriſtian proceedings, and that as they often 
pretend for a Chriſtian End; when at the 
very ſame time in other Matters that do not 
immediately relate to the Intereſt of that Set. 
or Party, altho* of a more unchriſtian Na- 
ture, they will Publickly teach, that Cruelty 
is inconſiſtent with Chriſtianity. Such pro- 
ceedings then of that Sect or Party that is in 
Authority, muſt neceſſarily make thoſe whom 
they Puniſn their Enemies, (as we plainly fee 
in Fact it does): For Man Naturally will 
propend to deliver himſelf from Suffering, and 
therefore will never fail to execute the Means 
to procure his deliverance, whenſoever he 
hath an Opportunity to do it: From whence 
have proceeded thoſe Tumults, Diſorders, 
Civil Wars, and even Revolutions, in States, 
and Kingdoms, that have been ſo often 
occalioned upon the pretences of Religion. 


VI. Al- 
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VI. Altho?: the ns Crone) diffe- 
rent Interpretat ions ſe Inſpired Writings 
have given an 1 — ye ne — 
of differing Sects, as have been Spawned 
or — and. altho ſuch at firſt were on· 
ly the wanton: Off ſpring of an over- heated, 
or luxuriant Brain, ſwelled out with Am- 
bitious Pride, or Vain Glory, ariſing from 
a Conceit of Wiſdom or Learning; or elſe 
heated with ſome Enthuſiaſtick Raptures, 
that were thought to be of Divine Origin, 
tho truly proceeding from the Publiſners 
Conſtitution; yet ſuch Opinions, where the 
looſeneſs of the Adminiſtration in Government 
gives an Opportunity to be Publiſhed; have 

en eaſily propagated. The reaſon. of 
which ſeems to be, in that the Greater 
part of Mankind in all Communities, are 
ſuch whoſe Livelyhoods are acquired by 
Labour, which Employs too much of their 
time, to permit them to enjoy leiſure for 
the purſuit of Knowledge; ſo that Remain- 
ing in Ignorance, they ſeem befitted to re- 
ceive any impreſſions from bold and daring 
Men: And then living in Society, and often 
comparing their own Wretched and Miſe. 
rable Fortunes with thoſe whom they obſerve 
2 Abound — 3 and 5 — in Plea- 
ure, they Really Envy and Repine : But 
the Civil Laws of a —. being too ſtrong- 
ly woven for them to break through, (for 

| being 
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being Nurtured in Awe, and Bred up in Obedi- 
ence and ſo debarred of the Means of Know- 
ing, Uſing or Executing their own Strength) 
they remain incapable. of freeing themſelves 
from. this; Civil, Bondage, which notwith- 
ſtanding they diſlike: And being in a Man- 
ver Excluded: from what are thought the 
Pleaſures of this Life, (and ſo net pleaſed 
with it), they are more diſpoſed to hope for 
them in Another: And for this Reaſon ſeem 
always Prepared to Receive ſuch Doctrines, 
as Promiſe furc Happineſs ; andthat by 
ſuch Methods as are moſt. agreable to their 
deſpicable Condition. And then theſe Peo- 
e, (hom, Government hath thus made 
N by placing them ſo 
much below Others, who are as it were 

their Lords and Maſters, Proudly Iaſultin 
over them, and ſometimes uſing them with 
more Cruelty and Contempt than they do 
Brutes, that bear not tlie Image of their 
Maker) thus groanipg under ſuch Sufferings 

by Society, rarely taſting of what is Eſteem 
Worldly Pleaſure, Thirſt after a.Deliverange 
which not being to be Expected here, they 
deſire it hereafter; And then Eavying their 
Superiors, they are enclined to diſlike what 
they ſee them Practiſe, (I ſpeak as to What 
their Circumſtances. will not permit them 
fo Imitate), and to think their Merhods are 
not Agreable to the Laws, of Heaven; by 
teaſon they make ſuch difference between 
H Men; 


r 
Men; whereas Chriſts Laws Promiſe Happi- 
neſs without diſtinction to all: It is from this 
reaſon it is eta we ſo often obſerve that 
People of the meaneſt fortunes, uſually dif- 
prove an Hierarchy in the Church, which 
makes a diſparity in the Orders, or degrees 
of its Miniſters, in that it ſo nearly Re- 
ſembles the Civil Conſtitution which Or- 
dains ſo vaſt an Inequality between its 
Members, and in which they have the Miſ- 
fortune to be in the worſt and Loweſt E- 
ſtate: And from the ſame reaſon they moſt 
uſually Abominate all Pomp, and Shew in 
moron, deſpiſe Ceremonies, and ſcoff at 
Muſick, and diſlike whatſoever elſe is uſed 
to Solemnize any outward. part of Divine 
Service: But on the Contrary like and ap- 
prove that Religion, that admits of no diſ- 
tinction between its Miniſters, no Cere- 
monies in its Worſhip ; but permits all things 
to be performed in a plain and homely drets, 
agreable to the Cuſtoms and Manners they 
have been uſed to. This Conjecture is A- 
bundantly countenanced by the different 
Opinions that are purſued here in Ezg land, 
by Perions of different Qualities and For- 
tunes; for it may be obſerved, that if Per- 
ſons of great Wealth or Honour, (J in- 
tend not of ſuch as have acquired either by 
Laborious Induſtry, or a parcimonious Li- 
ving, but ſuch as were born to Eſtates, or 
at leaſt attained ſuch by Methods, that re- 
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quired them to live in Pomp and Grandeur), 
unhappily ſwerve from the Communion 
of the Church of England, they ordinarily 
Unite to that of Rome, which preſerving a 
Pomp and Magnifeence in Worſhip, ſeems 
more. to reſemble their Daily and Domes 
ſtick uſage; which they, like; as having the 
beſt 4 it: Whereas the Meaner 
and Ordinary People, if they depart from 
the Eftabliſhed Church, they Commonly 
fall in with that of Geneva, or ſome other 
Sect, that uſes no Pomp nor Solemnity in 
their Devotion. | 


VII. If we turn our Thoughts into the 
Enquiry of the Reaſon of the different and 
ſucceſſive Changes that have happened in 
Religious Seas, we ſhall find them to have 
proceeded, from the different diſpoſition 
Attending People, in ſeveral Ages, Coun- 
tries, or Governments, Ariling from the 
diverſity of Laws, Manners, or Cuſtoms, 
of ſuch ; or from the particular Ends or 
Deſigns of different and Crafty Men; or from 
different Learning that hath at certain 
times been Eſteemed and Valued; of the 
two firſt Sorts, each Age produces a vari- 
ety of Inſtances, ſome of which ſhall here- 
after be particularly enumerated ; of the laſt 
I ſhall here only tranſiently obſerve, that 
Men heretofore applying themſelves, to a fort 
of Learning, that produced but little of real 
| | 2 Knowledge, 
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Knowledge, being principally Calculated for 
the Eſtabliſhing a Reputation in the Pro- 
feſſours; by teaching that ſome profound 
Excellencies, ſome undiſcovered perfections 
were contained in a Learned Jargon of un- 
intelligible and inſignificant Words: And the 
profeſſours of this, valuing themſelves upon 
the marvellous progreſs they made in ac- 
quiring the Method of belching out this 
Enigtnatical Cant, which being compoſed 
of barbarous and puzling Terms, and 5 
ticularly refined with undiverſifying diſtin- 
ftions, which not being to be underſtood, 
ſerved to Confound the Ignorant, and puzzle 
the Unlettered ; whereby they had an Oppor- 
tunity to infuſe what Opinions they pleaſed : 
For the People admiring theſe Learned Do- 
Qtors, were eaſily perſwaded that ſomewhat . 
Valuable if not Divine, was Contained in 
ſuch Myſterious Expreſſions: And then theſe 
Learned Perſons. to whoſe hands all things 
that were Sacred, were Committed ; Learn- 
edly intermixing this their Philoſophy, with 
what is Contained in the Sacred Writings, 
or rather wiſely ſuiting the Senſe of them 
to their Canting Learning, (for without 
that their Characters, or Reputations could 
not have been preſer ved, for had there been no 
difficulties, there would have been required no 
Explications) they ſoon diſpoſed the Inſpired 
Writings to ſay what they pleaſed ; by which 
means Hereſies multiplied, and Schiſms en- 
creaſed. 
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creaſed. This I think will appear evident, from 
the early diſſentions that broke out in the 
Church of Chriſt, which for the moſt part 
were only Doctrinal, and by the Marks they 
bear, ſeem manifeſtly grounded, upon that 
Philoſophy; that was at that time, in the great- 
eſt Eſteem in the Roman Empire. For it is to be 
conſidered that after the Roman Armies had 
over-run Greece, and:that Empire marvelloufly 
Enlarged by the Aſiatick Conqueſts, its Great 
Men ſoon became tainted with Exotic Vices 
and Foreign Vanities, and ſought all Methods 
whereby to diſtinguiſh themſelves and to 
make their Perſons and Parts more valued and 
Admired'; and in order to this they apply 
themſelves to what was called Learning: 
Whereas in the earlier and purer times, 
before Pride and Luxury, had Corrupted the 
Minds of Men in that Flouriſhing Empire, 
Learning was deſpiſed, and Philoſophy for- 
bid; the Great Cato procuring a Law againſt 
it, to prevent the Miſchieſs, he foreſaw would 
Ariſe from ſo Lazy and Uſeleſs a Study: 
For Dignities and Publick Offices in Rome, 
being Conſerred by the Suffrage of the 
People, and that Government permitting 
Orations and Harangues to them, the great 
Men who had any hope of thoſe Honours, 
took Care to befit themſelves ta make 
Speeches to 1 the People, as a means 
to obtain theſe great Employments; and 
the better to quaſiſy their Sous for the oh · 
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taining ſuch Advantageous Offices, 
uſually ſent them to be Educated at ref 
where the Learning that was taught them, 
conſiſting in great Meaſure in Rhetorick, 
and a ſort of Philoſophy, that ſeemed to 
be fitted to qualify Men, for that Divine 
Art of Prating, by which they could give 
a glittering varniſh to the baſeſt of deſigns; - 
but however by the firſt they acquired'a 


pleaſing Stream of Words, by which they 


could raiſe the Paſſions of a gazing Audi- 
ence; and by the laſt an Excellency of Play- 
ing, Jugling, and Tricking with them, 
ſhewing them in different Colours, and u- 
ſing them, in ſuch Senſes, as was beſt ſuited 
to their preſent - Ends: And theſe Studies 
15 ſo uſeful for the Adyancing'of Men 
to the higheſt Dignities, and greateſt Truſt 
in the: Roman Common Wealth; it is nowon- 
der that they Arrived at fo high an Eſteem, 
as being indeed in that Government a Qua- 
lifcation to obtain Preſerment: It is true 
this afterwards was an Accidental Occaſion 
of bringing Ruine to that Common Wealth; 
for its Members, being thus permitted to 
harangue the People, had thereby an Op- 
portunity to iinpoſe upon the Crowd, for 
with ſpecious pretences of Publick Good, 
they perſwaded the People to eſpouſe their 
Intereſts, in order to compaſs their Ambi- 
tious deſigns. Chriſtianity miraculouſly ſuc- 
ceedeq in that Empire, rund moſt Zea- 
eren | . if; Fat ESE. 
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lous profeſſors either having been bred up or 
applying themſelves to this talking Study, 
that fo being aſſiſted with this prevailing 
Art, they might the better be enabled to 
win Proſelytęs, and to defend that moſt Ex- 
cellent Doctrine, againſt the Philoſophical 
Arguments of che cunning Heathens; ſome 
of them by thus intermixing their Learning, 
with their Religion, very early fell into 
Doqctrinal Errors; which Misfortunes in Re- 
ligion being diſcovered to have proceeded 
from that Philoſophy, it became gradually 
to be diſuſed; or at leaſt the Nature of things 
were ſo altered, that the Learning came 
ſolely into ſuch hands, whoſe Intereſts obli- 

ed them to turn their Studies another way; 
afterwards the great huſineſs of the Men 

of Letters, was to find Arguments for the 
Advancing the Power of the papacy and the 
Grandeur and Independency of the Church; 
whereby they pretermitted thoſe refined dif- 
putes about Doctrine, by which Hereſies 
had been formerly multiplied, hut fell into 
Controverſies concerning diſcipline, and 
forms of Worſhip, Which fince have divi- 
ded Chriſtians, as. Doctrines did before. 
But not withſtanding Learning or ſome other 
Reaſons, have adminiſtered, Occaſions for 
ſuch diwerſity of. Opinions in Religion, from 
whence Sects, or parties have been formed, 
that have given diſturbancę tothe Peace of Go- 
veruments; yet Ae eden have never * 
Hinte og ST 0. 
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ſo widely propagated as to have had Num: 
bers whereby to create ſuch Miſchiefs, uni- 
leſs Governments bad been diſtempered; for 
otherwiſe the Adminiſtration would have 
prevented their Spreading- Thus for In- 
ſtance, no diſorders happened in the Repub- 
lick of Venice by Religion, when the teſt of 
Europe was in a Flame, neither hath the Orro- 
man Empire been torn by any Sects in Maho- 
metiſm, whereas the Saracenical One frequent- 
y was. And in the Roman Empire Hereſies, 
Schiſms, or ſome other Church Diviſions, were 
as duly multiplied, as their Emperours were 
Dethroned, Butchered, on Changed; the 
Succeeding Prince rarely favouring the Re- 


his predeceſſours, but may be moſt uſually 
obſerved, to Cheriſh ſome new one, or to 
connive at, or gie fore Occaſion to Re- 
vive ſome Old, that ſo he might form a 
party, that might be Oppoſite to his Ene- 
mies Intereſt; upon whole Ruine he aſcen- 
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VIII. And notwithſtanding the Deſigns 
and Intereſts of Men chat are in Power, or tlie 
Circumſtances in Goverument, may and do 
ometimes induce the governing Power to very 
ee and even contrary proceedings in re- 
lation to Religion; and thereby obeaſion di- 
ſturbances, arid effect even Revolutions; yet 
e ee e the aas, men 
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which Civil Government is founded; nor in- 
deed the Bond or Cement that Unites or con- 
joins Men in Society: which appears evi- 
tlent, in that there are now Governments, 
where there is no revealed Religion acknow- 
ledged by Publick Authority, as in China; 
- And in that Governments have ſubſiſted, be- 
fore there was any ſuch thing: And that even 
in Eerope where Chriſtianity is profeſſed, Men 
ſeem not in their Politicks to regard it. Be- 
-fides, Altho it warms Mens Thoughts, and 
inſpirits to great and glorious Undertakings; 
yet the Rewards for ſuch being only in futuri- 
ties, it is apt to give place to the preſent preſſing 
Wants of 1 or Thirſt, by which the 
Body ſuffers, and which will be felt and heard, 
notwithſtanding our Zeal for Eternity; for 
the feeding our Souls with the only hopes of 
Future Rewards, will not continue our Bodily 
Subſiſtence, which our very Nature will ob- 
lige us to endeavour to preſerve: Nay far- 
ther, The Principal End of Civil Polity, is 
the Security and Preſervation of Mens Lives 
and Properties; it is plain therefore it cannot 
he founded upon Religion, which is not eſ- 
ſential to it, for that Principally intends the 
Salvation of our Souls. For which reaſon, 
altho Religion hath oſten contributed to the 
ſhattering and deſtroying Governments; yet 
it hath never been the Principal or Only In- 
ſtrument in Effabliſnhing one; for it hath al- 
ways been ſubſer vient to Government, which 
lige! appears 
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appears in that an Unity in Doctrine or Di- 
ſcipline, hath never been Settled or Continu- 
ed long in a looſe Government or divided 
State, (viz. ſuch as the Roman Empire 
was, or moſt of the European are) unleſs 
it was ſo conſtituted, as that the Directors 
and Guides of t were a Body Diſtinct, and 
Independent of the Civil Power, as it was 
here in England for the molt part, before the 
Reformation, and .is now in ſome Catholic 
Countries; and where ſuch a Soleciſm in Po- 
lity is permitted, as two Independent Authori- 
ties in the ſame Community, there will be per- 
petual ſtrugglings and bickerings between 
them, as it is certain there oſten was in 
former times here in England, and is ſtill 
in ſome of our Neighbouring Countries: Yet 
notwithſtanding tus Misfortune in a State 
where Religion is a diſtinct Polzty, yet there 
the Heads and: Supporters of this Ecclefiaſti- 
cal Government, having an Authority to Pu- 
niſh any of its Members that ſhall tranſgreſs 
their Ordinances; and their Intereſts, and 
indeed their Preſervation obliging them to 
continue an Unity, by reaſon Divifions'muſt 
Uſher in Ruine to their Authority, and then 
there lying no Appeal from their Courts to the 
Civil Ponur, their ſudgments being definitive, 
they are hereby capacitated to preſerve their 
Vnity, as we may plainly ohſerve is — 
done by the-RomanChurchg for unleſs the Ci 
vil Power interpoſes, in ſuch States where that 
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Religion is in perfection Eftabliſh'd, and ſo 
ſeems to connive at, or abett Heterodox Opini- 
ons in ition to the Eccleſiaſtical Autho- 
rity ; it almoſt impoſſible for ſuch to 
ſpread; (as we ſee it never could, or ever 
did in Europe, until countenanced by the Ci- 
vil Power) as ſhall be ſhew*d hereafter ; for 
the ſevere and dreadful Authority which 
Churchmen in ſuch Catholict Countries poſ- 
ſeſs, of doubly Puniſbing, viz. the Body with 
Impriſonment, or Death, by the Sentence of 
the Inquiſition, andthe Soul with the Terror of 
Damnation, by Excommunication, have there- 
by an opportunity of ſuppreſſing ſpringing 
Diviſions or Heterodox Opinions in their very 
Birth; as we have a late Inſtance in the Do- 
Arines of Molinus, which in a manner vaniſh- 
ed as ſoon as the Church — fit to ſup- 

 Reformati- 
on is eſtabliſhed; it happens directly other- 
wiſe, for there the Eccleſiaſt ical Authority 
having no Power of inflicting Puniſhments, 
but as permitted by the Civil Power; being 
indeed in ſuch Places, only eſtabliſh'd by Laws 
or Conceſſions from the Civil Power, are 
meerly dependant upon That; and therefore 
can never perſevere or continue in a ſettled 
Unity, any longer than it is the Intereſt, 
Judgment or Safety of thoſe that are in Power 
to keep it ſo: And the Purpoſes, Deſigns and 
Ends, of ſuch being ſo very changeable, as 


rarely for any continuance to purſue the ſame 
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Methods; it is no wonder in ſuch mixed and 
p olexed Governments, as have been eſta- 
liſa here in Europe, we have ſo many dif- 


ferences and diviſions in Religion, as have 


been obſerved to be not only in our Britain, 
but in other Neighbouring Countries, for the 
Perſons concerned in the Government, ſo of- 
ten ſhifting, the Adminiſtrations being ſel- 
dom continued in the ſame Hands, they ſel- 
dom tread in tlie ſame ſteps; but each Mi- 
niſtry in order to attain what it deſigns, takes 
ſuch Meaſures in Religious affairs, as looks 
moſt promiſing for its preſent purpoſe. 
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1. Our imaginary Wants conſidered; effects of 
Communities. 2, Of no moment to Govern- 
ment, uileſs attended with Wealth or Autho- 
rity. 3. People corrupted by Popular As. 
4. Government makes inequality; That marks 
of diſtinction. Wealth employed to procure 
ſuch; variety of them. 5. Poetry an Art of 
Delight, conſiſts of Fable not Truth; liberty 
of Writing what may pleaje; Rules collected 
70. particular Authorities wy vanity of uch - 
Plays feigned' images of the Actians and De- 
{tens of Men. 6. Play what, not to be adjuſted to 
Rules, and why. 7. Delight the end of Plays, 
Inſtruction n parts 8, {No ſtandard of their 
8 g Excellency 
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Exxxellency, but as they pleaſe. Rules why col- 


lected from the Greek or Latin Poets; Audi- 
ente and Criticks often diſagree. g. Who 
compoſes the Audience, to be pleaſed, and hom; 


Victs and Follies of others, not their omm to be 


repreſented. 10. Plays may be ſuppreſi d but 
Sent anleſs the Age firſt is. 11. Ma- 


fiel modified ſoar 


I. Aving in the former Chapter treated 

of our real Wants and Oneaſineſs, ſuch 
as immediately relate both to Body and Soul, 
and ſhewed the Reaſons why they Influence 
and Reſpe&t Government; it now remains 


that I conſider our Imaginary and Fantaſtical 


Ones, ſuch T mean as have no Exiſtence in 
our Natures, but are meerly of our own Cre- 
ating, being indeed but the Of-ſpring of Com- 


munity, where we conſider our ſelves in Re- 


lation to Others, and ſo form ſach, by com- 
paring the different degrees in the States, 
Conditions or Fortunes of Men; and by that 


raiſe thoſe ſeveral Excellencies, Graces or Vir- 


tues that are ſo much valued and admired ; 
ſuch as are Honour, Glory, a Reputation for 
Wiſdom , Courage, Learning, or what ſoe- 
ver elſe is accounted Virtuous, or Praiſe wor- 
thy; for that theſe things have no ſeparate 
Exiſtence out of Community, appears ev1- 
dent from the very conſideration ot their Na- 
tures, in that they are founded in the eſteem 


of others, and are formed our of the T n | 
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and Actions of Men, attended with their va! 
rious Circumſtances, Objects and Ends, which 
being collected and combined together under 
one ſingle Word, are thereby conſidered as one 
intire Thing; and then, as ſuch are ſuppoſed 
actually to Exiſt: For that Perſon who is ſup- 
poſed in his Deſigns and Actions to have a 
Regard to the Good and Welfare of: Others, 
will moſt aſſuredly be Valued and Admired 
by them, and of conſequence will be digni- 
fied with ſuch Epithets, as denote their good 
Opinions, by reaſon he is willing and able 
to perform things that may be for com- 
mon Advantage. Yet the meer Reputation 
for Virtues that relate to the general Good 
of Others, are never found to influence 
or endanger a Government, unleſs the Per- 
ſon who has that Character, enjoys ſuch pro- 
portions of Wealth or Credit, that may Capa- 
citate him by Acts of Bounty or Splendour, 
or Grandeur in living to help and aſſiſt the 
Needy, or ſuch whoſe Fortunes are to be ſup- 
ported by ſuch Conſumptions as his State re- 
quires (which in all Community will be the 
Majority of the People) that ſo Men may 
ſomeways depend upon him: Or unleſs lie 
hath a part in the Governing Power, and 
thereby an opportunity of ſome ways ſigna- 
lizing himſelf by ſome Popular Acts, and hy 
that means dazle the People into an Admi- 
ration of his Perſon, as if he alone was the 
only Bulwark to Protect them from tlie _—_ 
0 
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dfothers who are in Power, and thereby allure 
Men to approve what he deſigns. For al- 
tho ſometimes Private Men may and are 
Eſteemed for their Wiſdom and Goodneſs; 
yet ſuch: without a Fortune or Wealth, are 
never ſufficient to induce others, to Embark 
in ſuch deſigns, as may -endanger their 
own Safety ; Thus had not Melius Abound - 
ed in Wealth, and Mazliws|been in Autho- 
rity, by which the one had an Opportuni- 
ty of Relicving' the Peoples Wants; and 
the Other of ' diſcovering as he pretends 
ed, the Embezzlements of the Publick 
Treaſures, and thereby of eaſing their Im 
poſitions, they could never have carried;the 
affection of the Plebeians, to the Endange- 
ring the Roman Common Wealth. It is 
true this admits of Objections, in that Vio- 
lent diſorders have been Raiſed, or head- 
ed by private Men, and unknown Perſons, 
witneſs thoſe Tumultuary Infurrections, 
to be met with in our Exgliſʒu Stories, as 
likewiſe that wonderful one = Meſſaniello at 
Naples, but then theſe altho* Violent were 
not laſting, neither were they occaſioned 
from any Conſideration: of any Virtue, ot 
Excellency inthe Perſon that headed: them, 
but were the Natural Effect of a diſtempe- 
red Government; which had gradually ri- 
pened, and then Burſt out with Fury; ſor 
in all theſe Caſes. it is Evident the People, 
by reaſon of Edicts, Laws, or Uſages, naw 
9. 1 — either 
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either abridged, or deprived of ſome former 
Rights, or elſe were burdened with ſome 
new Impoſitions, or were ſome: ways difla- 
tisfied, at the Proceedings of the Governing 
Power which caufed them to Mutiny, Con- 
federate, and riſe in Armes, and ſo actu- 
ally Oppoſe the Adminiſtrations; and then 
perhaps wanting a Perſon of Quality, or 
Fortune to make their Head, they / chooſe 
or Submit to be Governed by One, who 
had nothing to recommend him, but a hap- 
py Aſſurance, or a forward Zeal for the 
Common Cauſe. And this the very 
Neceſſities of their Circumſtances, in order 
to preſerve themſelves, obliged them to do; 
for without ſome Eſtabliſhed Order, Con- 
fuſion, and of Courſe their Own deſtruction 


muſt Enſue. | 


II. But to Return; it muſt be acknowledgs 
ed, that Virtues, or Excellencies, ſuch as 
Fortitude, Juſtice, Wiſdom, Generoſity, and 
if you pleaſe Learning, can never be Eſteem- 
ed, until they are known, neither can the 
be known until he that Enjoys them, hat 
tome Opportunity of Publiſhing them ; for 
no Man can Rſteem another upon the. Ac- 
count of any Excellency, until he is aſſured 
that he poſſeſſes what he admires ; wherefore 
to Eſtabliſh a good Opinion in Others, 4 

u 


becomes neceſſary, that a Mans worth ſho 


he kncwa to them: but that cannot be 
done 
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done by words only, in ſuch things that 
plainly and in their very Natures require 
Action; And Great and Publick Actions, 


ſuch as in their Effects ſomeway Concertt” 


a Number of -Men, or the Body of the 
People, are not to be performed, but by 
ſuch Perſons, who Enjoy great Wealth, ot 
Poſſeſs great Power ; becauſe no Man will ha- 
zard his own Safety, in the behalf of ano- 
ther, unleſs he hath a proſpect by ſuch an 
undertaking, of ſome way Advantaging him- 
ſelf; for which reaſon no private Perſon 
in Communities, dan Engage ſuch a Num- 
ber of People in his Intereſt, as thereby to 
Influence the Government, unleſs he him- 
ſelf partake of ſo much Wealth, or Power; 
as thereby to prevail upon the People, to 
liſten to or purſue his Counſels, and that 
really upon the Account that they have had 
ſome Benefits by him, as may be concluded 
from what hath been already offered, con- 
cerning the certain and general Nature 
of Man. And for a further Confirmation 
of this, we may obſerve, how that the 
Greatneſs of Actions, the Prudence of Coun- 
ſels, and in Truth the very Beauty of Expreſ- 
ſions; are not Vulgarly valued,” accordi 
to the Real and Intrinſic Worthof the Things 
done; Advices given, or Words Expreſſed, 
but according to the Qualities, Fortunes, 
Dignities, or W of the Perſon 


Aion? 
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Acting, "Adviſing, or Speaking. Thus the 
Afton of great Men, are Celebrated with 
Encomiums, ſuitable to rhe Dignity of him 
ho performed them, whilſt, thoſe of mean 
Perſons, altho of the ſame Nature paſs Un- 
regarded: Men rarely proportioning their 
Eſteem According to the worth of the Thing 
done, but — to the Perſon Who is 
the doer: Thus the very Words of Prin- 
ces are Quoted and Admired, not from any 
Excellency contained in them, but from the 
| deference that is paid to his Perſon who ſaid 
them ; Men as it were tacitly Imagining, 
_ Truth, Wiſdom, or — muſt 

ways accompany great Perſonages. Sup 

poſing as it Wers b that as if de Alis 
ty had proporti his Bleſſings according 
to the different Stations Men enjoy in Com- 
munities. The reaſons of theſe Things are 
very obvious, in that Man Naturally aiming 
at his own happineſs, will neceſfarily Value 
whatſoever: he Believes will contribute to- 
wards the Attaining of it; and vaſt Num- 
bers of Men in great Communities; la- 
bouring under Real or Imaginary Wants, 
will therefore Like and Eſteem, whatſo - 
ever 15 done or ſaid by thoſe in whoſe Power 
it is to Eaſe or Relieve them, and great 
Perſons having this Power, are always there- 
fore flattered and Admired; whereas what is 
ſaid or done by thoſe, who have no Oppor- 
Snot 43 : : 090 
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tunity to ſerve or Reward them, chey ſeem 
no way concerned in, and therefore Remain 
in an Entire Indifferency. ' For this reaſon 
no danger can Ariſe from any popular Re- 
putation, from perſonal Virtues, unleſs ſuch 
are accompanied with Wealth or Power, or 
at leaſt where they have the favour of ſuch 
who really poſſeſs them. | 


III. But having already diſcourſed upon 
Wealth, and ſhewed the reaſon of its po- 
litical Influence upon Government; and 
de that Wealth and Power will not 
ong continue ſeparate; I ſhould have con- 
cluded upon this Subject, but that I hope 
itmay not be an unacceptable Pains Summa- 
rily to Enquire into ſome Imaginary or ficti- 
tious Pleaſures, which altho they do not 
immediately affect Government, yet ſome- 
times they are thought to do it Conſequen- 
tially ; ſuch as Plays, Shows, Muſick, or 
whatſoever elſe may be Publickly uſed or 
Repreſented, to pleaſe and delight the Peo- 
ple. Thus the Roman Grandees Inſtituted 
Games, Plays, Feaſts, Shows, Fightings of 
Men, and Baitings, and Deſtroying Beaſts, 
in order to Endear themſelves to the Peo- 
ple, the better to Continue or Obtain Com- 
mands, Offices, or Dignities. But our Eu- 
ropean Governments not admitting Offices 
or Dignities to be 2 2 by ſuch * 
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lar Metflods, ſuch Publick Entertainments 
are but rarely made uſe of by Private Men, 


ſor Men will not uſually ſquander away 
immenſe Treaſures, for the Pleaſure of o- 


thers, unleſs ſomewhat may be obtained by 


ſuch for themſelves. 


IV. However Plays, Shows, and Muſick, 
the pleaſing Entertainment of Idle hours, 
having marvellouſly prevailed in this laſt 
Age, ſince the Indian diſcoveries have Advan- 
ced Trade, and Encreaſed Wealth, by 
which Luxury, its undoubted Off. ſprin 
hath wonderfully Flouriſhed : For Wealth 
or Money, that is Gold or Silver, Naturally 
conlidered, as only Bright and Shining Me- 
tals, contribute but little to the happineſs or 
ſubſiſtence of Man, as not being befitted 
by Nature to Relieve any of his Real 
Wants, and therefore of themſelves. are not 
of any. Real Uſe, and of Conſequence of 
little intrinſic Value to him: But they be- 
come ſo in Society, by reaſon they are Re- 
ceived in Exchange for all things that do; 
Gold and Silver therefore become Valuable 
by the Conſent of Men, and can continue 
no longer ſo, than whilſt they will procure 
what is Uſeful to them ; Thus were Men 
Laden with Treaſure left upon a deſart, 
where there admired Gold, would not pur- 
chaſe Proviſions for their Starving Stomachs, 
they would look upon ſuch Subſtances wit 
: | Scorn, 
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Scorn, and prefer the meaneſt Miands to 
thoſe Valued Metals, for there ſuch would 
be uſeleſs, ſeeing they might Starve Amidſt 
their Treaſure; and ſo be convinced by a Mi- 
ſerable Experience, how little of real Uſe, 
was Contained in ſuch Valued Metals. 
But Government Naturally producing an 
Inequality amongſt Men, ſuch Perſons who 
poſſeſs the Wealth, will ſomeway endeavour 
to diſtinguiſh themſelves; for without that, 
Wealth could be of no uſe, any further than 
as it procured the Neceſſaries of Life, nei- 
ther could Power, be of any Continuance : 
For Wealth or Money not immediately 

contributing to the Relief of our _— 
Wants, (for Men do not eat or drink Sil- 
ver or Gold) would ſoon become Neglett- 
ed, were it not that it gave ſome preemi- 
nence to thoſe that have it, more than the 
providing the Neceſſaries of Life, which 
cannot be in any other ways, than the ſup- 
porting this Inequality amongſt Men in the 
ſame Community, without which there could 
be no Government; for there can be no 
Government without ſome Order, and Superi- 
ority amongſt its Members, by which Laws 
are Made and Executed : Whereby Mo- 
ney, or Wealth that makes this become 
neceſſary to Government, and thoſe that 
Abound in that, not having an Occaſion to 
employ ſo gw a Proportion as they ſome- 
times poſſels, in procyring the Neceſſaries, 
| 13 or 
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or Convggicnces of Life; it would Remain a 
uſeleſs drug, a deſpicable Rubbiſh, could 
they find no other way to uſe it: But the 
very Nature of Society ſoon adminiſters a 
variety of uſes for it, for a Superiority would 
not be maintained without ſome Marks of 
Diſtinction, by which it is to be known, 
and ſuch Marks are to be made or procu- 
red by Treaſure, and then the Obtaini 
ſuch Marks as are ſuppoſed to be annexe 
to Superiority, will always be Purſued and 
Coveted; And he therefore that hath 
Wealth, will rarely fail to Expend it that 
way. From this reaſon the Indigent and 
Needy or thoſe of Scanty Fortunes, who 
turn their Thoughts to Induſtry, have in 
all Ages, and in all Countries, where Go- 


vernment is well Eſtabliſhed, Employed 


their Heads and Hands, in the Compoſing, 
Contriving, or Faſhioning, ſuch things as 
ſeem moſt agreable to the difpoſition or 
genius of the People or Time, by which 
they may procure Money or Rewards from 


thoſe who Enjoy the Wealth; and they as rea- 


dily purchaſe ſuch Vanities, by reaſon by theſe 


they are diſtinguiſhed and known; for 
then - by poſſeſſing ſuch things as are un- 
common, they are Reſpected and Admired, 


Thus there is a Reciprocal dependence be- 


tween Men in Community, the Indigent 
Compoſe Vanities, in order to gain the 
Rich Mans Wealth; And the Rich Man 
JJ . 


purchaſes 
| | 
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purchaſes them to continue the Marks of 
Superiority, which he affects. Thus by the 
great Variety of Tempers, and the differing 
Applications of different Men have been 
produced a Multitude of Vanities, where- 
by to Pleaſe and Oblige the Rich. For Ex- 
ample ſome employ their Hands and Times 
in the curious Contrivances of Mechanical 
Inventions, ſuch I mean as carry more of 
an Eſteem from ſome Beauty or Curioſity 
in the Workmanſhip than from any Real 
uſe of the Works. And others bend their 
Minds, in the Inventing Dainties; or en- 
danger their Bodies in the fetching Rarities 
to tickle and pleaſe the Palate with ſuch 
Viands, as are thought Valuable, becauſe 
not in Common uſe. And others Study 
how to Adorn the Houſes, or Beautiſy the 
Perſons, with ſuch Furniture and Aparrel, 
whereby the Rich and Great may be diſtin- 
guiſhed. Some contrive to pleaſe the Sight 
with Glittering and Pompous Opera's and 
Shows, and others to Charm their Ears 
with Raviſhing Harmony of well tuned 
Muſick. And ſome in proportioned Num- 
bers Endeavour to divert tlie Idle hours, 
with pleaſing Images of Elaborate Chime- 
Ta's, lively Repreſentations of Mighty Sound- 
ing Nothings, Gaudy Appearances, Painted 
Trifles, mere Iluſions of ſuppoſed Exiſten- 
ces, that like SpeCters, Ghoſts, or Dzmons, 
never Appear but * they are conjured 
Nn 4 up 
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up, or Painted by a Poetical Magick. By 
theſe the Minds of the Rich and Great are 
diverted, their Thoughts in their unem- 
ployed hours, being by ſuch Vanities, turn- 
ed from forming any diſmal or melancholy 
Reflections, that might otherwiſe Start up, 
to impair their Pleaſure, © * * 


V. Poetry is an Art perfectly invented for 
the Delight and Pleaſure of Men, being only a 
feigned Narration in certain Numbers, which 
are called Verſe, (and therein it chiefly differs 
from what is termed a Romance) of ſomewhat 
that is ſuppoſed may pleaſe; and the more de- 
liglitfully to perform this, ungoverned Fancy 
15 ler looſe to deſcribe what' Images, or Paint 
what Figures She pleaſes, and to gild them 
with the brighteſt Colour, and to embellifh 
them with the moſt beauteous Shades that 
ſhe can inyent; and then pour them into 
the Ear under the ſoſteſt ſtream of Words, 
and moſt Muſical Cadencies that Language 
can mould. Or ſometimes on the contrary, 
to disfigure or deform them with all the Mon- 
ſtroſities of Feature, and all the Moulds and 
Blemiſhes of Colour, that Ill- nature can ſug- 
geſt or ſay, as may be obſerved in what we 
call Satyr. For in this Art Fable and not 


| 
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Fſten Selects Excellencies to make or adorn 
his Hero that were never united in any ſingle 
Nature, (witneſs VirgiPs Aineas, or Homer's 
Achilles) for having a Poetical liberty, he 
ranſacks the whole Species of Mankind to 
Collect ſcattered Virtues, in order to Unite 
them in his ſingle Hero to make his Chara- 
Qer admirable: But the Poet is not always 
content with this, for ſometimes he pulls the 
Deities from their Bleſſed Manſions, and makes 
them lacqueys to run at the commands of his 
feigned Puppets; and often. obliges them to 
ſay and do what does not become their God- 
heads, and theſe extravagant and prepoſterous 
Whimſies, are often what grace and recom- 
mend a Poem; and thoſe Perſons who Em- 
bark in this bewitching Study, endeavourin 
to render the Art more elaborate, that ſo 
ſuch Performances may be the more eſteem- 
ed, have with a Pompous ſhew of unwearied 
Induſtry, turned over the Records of for- 
mer Apes, .to diſcover how the Ancients in 
early times, and in remote Countries, pleaſed 
-thoſe who were able to reward them; and 
to give the better luſtre to their preſent la- 
-bours, they pretend to eſtabliſh Rules, and 
to diſcover unthought of Laws, which are 
for ſooth to be ſtrictly obſerved by every prc 
fioient in this fabulous Art: And he that ſhall 
-hereafter dare to decline from theſe Orders, 
fhall be ſure to incurr the Cenſure of the 
Whole: Tribe; And yet perhaps not 1 
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ſerve what they ſo rigidly enjoin, and what 
they will be ſure to condemn in others: Thus 
what trifling Criticiſms about Words? what 
Hreaches of Order or Rules? What violating 
Characters? What maimed or decrepit de- 
ſigns? What indecent indecorums do they 
make or find who ſet up for Criticks? for 
_ pretending to diſcover Blemiſhes and to 
find Faults, becauſe the Poet hath not, as 
they ſay, exactly conform'd to ſuch Rules as 
have been made or practiſed ; they blemiſh 
his labours, and expoſe the feigned indecen- 
cies and irregularities of his Work. Strange 
Whimſies! As if ſuch Mouldy and trifling 
Rules which are only collected from the W rit- 
ings of others, becauſe ſuch at that time, or in 
that Country, were obſerved to pleaſe, muſt 
be now tlie laſting Standard, and the only 
Method to do the ſame thing; as if all Men 
in all Ages muſt have the ſame reliſh of theſe 
Fictions, and as if Countries, Cuſtoms, Laws, 
Vſages, Manners, could make no difference 
in things that plainly depend upon them; 
or as if the preſent Age, had not the ſame 
Advantage as the former ; but that the An- 
tients enjoyed ſome prerogatives, that the Al- 
mighty hath not thought fit to continue to 
Mankind, and therefore the preſent, to be 
only governed by what the Ancients did. 
Or as if God had ſo laviſhed his ſtore of Bleſ- 
ſings upon our Fore· fathers, that there re- 


-mained nothing for us, but to be their Apes, 
7773} _ awhkardly 
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awkardly to imitate what they had excellent - 


om their Steps: whereas God's Store is in- 
exhauſtible, and Mans Nature the ſame, 
if he will but diligently employ it, the pre- 
ſent partaking of the fame Advantages the 


that part of Poetry I ſhall only Inſtance, 
neither do, or ever can, entirely Exiſt at 
the fame time, which is manifeſt in that 
they conſiſt of different Scenes, and Acts, 
ſucceſſively performed in the ſame place, 
and therefore-muſt take up different times 
to be repreſented : And in that being only 
Images, or lively Repreſentations of the 
Actions, Paſſions, Humors, and Deſigns 
of Men, with the various turns of For- 
tune, Copied out for Pleaſure and Diver- 
fion of the Audience, they therefore want 
a Certain and Laſting Standard where- 
by to Compare them, for being intend 

as Pleaſant Copies, for the diverſion of o- 
thers, they muſt be as Changeable as the 
Original, they are preſumed to [Repreſent 
And their dreſs to be, ſo ſuited, as to be 
delightfome to the Audience; whoſe Taſt 
{ometimes are very different, as Appears 
in that Plays have often had that Fate, as 
to be both Applauded and Condemned. 


VI. But that we may come to a Clearer 
underſtanding of theſe Matters, it will be 
ta ; ; | neceſſary 


ly done, and ſo muſt not pretend to ſwerve 


former had; But to Return, Plays, for in 
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neceſſary to apply our Thoughts to the very 
thing or things that is intended, to be ſig- 
nified by this complex Word Play, and not miſ- 
lead our ſelves by any Metaphyſical Niceties, 
concerning a Term, whoſe Senſe is to be de- 
termined by what it is uſed to ſignify, which 
being a Fact it is plain its Signification is ſolely 
to be bounded by that: The Word Play is uſed 
with us to expreſs a Compoſure by way of Di- 
alogue between feigned Perſons, interchanga- 
bly brought in by Scenes, and the whole divi- 
ded into Acts; in which are intended to be 
Perſonated the Actions, Paſhons, Deſigns 
and Fortunes of Men, to the Pleaſure and 
Diverſion of the Audience, It is true, this 
Word Play is not always taken preciſely to 
ſignify the ſame Collection of Things or A- 
ctions ſaid or repreſented, as muſt be con- 
cluded from the different kinds of Plays, as 
alſo from the diverſity of Plots and Repreſen- 
tations that may be obſerved in them. It being 
ſufficient for ordinary Diſcourſe, that ſuch Ge- 
neral and Complex Terms, comprehend but 
{ome Properties, which being common to ſe- 
veral Particulars, may induce Men to expreſs 
ſuch by one general Word, and by that means 
conſidering them as having but one common 
Nature, (by reaſon they thus agree in ſome 
Properties) they make them a diſtinct Spe- 
cies. But ſince what we thus call a Play, is 
but the Artful Product of Human Inventions, 


merely relating to the Actions and Deſigns of 
p Men, 
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Men, which are as different as Ages, Per- 
ſons or Countries; it is plain what is intend- 
ed to repreſent theſe muſt likewiſe be ſo: 
It feems wonderful then, that Men ſhould 
allow ſuch a Soleciſm m Reaſoning as to ad- 
mit, (which indeed they cannot deny, the | 
Fact being ſo Notorious) that the Humours, 
Cuſtoms, Manners, Ufages and Methods of 
living, are in the Preſent Age very differing ' 
from what was practiſed by our own Ance- 
ſtors, and much more from what was uſed 
by the Ancient Greeks and Romans: and yet at 
the ſame time to expect Plays that are but the 
pleaſing Copies of ſuch, ſhould conform with 
thoſe that were compoſed by the Ancients : 
And this it is plain Men in effect do, when they 
collect Rules from their Writings, and make 
them the Standards, to judge of the Excellen- 
cies of all ſuch future Undertakings. Whereas 
it is in Poetry as in Grammar, in which the 
Rules were not Antecedent to the Language 
they pretend to teach, but taken from that, 

being in Truth only a collection of particular 
Authorities that are obſerved to agree, and 
therefore are reduced into general Words, 

which from thence become Rules. What 
Scenes then, what Plots or Contrivances, what, 
Vices or Follies, what Turns of Fortune, what 
Deſigns were Plealing and Delightful to the 

ö Ancients, or indegq to Perſons living in re- 

| mote, or diſtant Countries, as being but the 

Y pretended reſemblances of What was there ſaid 
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or done, may not be ſo to us, by reaſon we 
are unacquainted with the Originals; if it be 
faid there be ſome things common to Men in 
all Ages and Countries, I grant it ; but then 


I fay they are not ſuch as conſtitute the chief · 


eſt parts of the Drama. 


VII. A Play then is a Compoſure where- 
in is Acted or Rehearſed, what is ſuppoſed to 


have been ſaid, done or intended by Men: And 
what ſeems to give the Pleaſure or Divers 
ſion to the Audience is, that they are not 
concerned in the Repreſentation, but are 
placed as it were Judges of theſe Proceed 
ings, and ſo enjoy à ſort of Pleaſure, in that 
they have a Right or Power, in either Re- 
warding or Cenſuring, that is, they ſeem 
here to have a Mental Sovereignty, either 
to Puniſh, Praiſe, or Pity, as they pleaſe. 
That this is fo I ſuppoſe, Nobody will deny, 
that will give himſelf leifure to Examine 
his own Thoughts, or will but fully obſerve 
the Practices of others, or but deliberately 
conſider the very Nature of the Thing; 
for I think no Man will be ſo vain, to. at- 
firm he goes to the Play-houfe, as he doth 
to the Church, to be reminded of his Dut 

towards God, his Neighbour, or himſelf; 
or as to the School to be Inſtructed in 
Learning, or Wiſdom, but merely to be 
divetted or delighted; which is evident in 
that He there ſees che Vanities Enn 
i others 
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others expoſed ; and that this delight ariſes ia 
that he is as it were Arbiter in theſe Proceed-. 
ings, is very manifeſt, in that no Man is 
pleaſed in being made a Party, or Perſona- 
ted himfelf in them. They therefore who 
would Inſinuate that Inſtruction is an Eſſen- 
tial Part of a Play, would make the word 
to import what it doth not. For Inſtructi- 
on in the Senſe as there uſed, muſt either 

Regard Trauth or Kyponledge, the. firſt it 
is plain it cannot in a Play Reſpect, by rea- 
ſon the whole Drama, is but a Fable, or at [ 
leaſt if it partake of ſome Truths, yet they 
are ſo interwoven with fictions, as being 
ſet off, with Pleaſing and Witty Beauties, 
or ſo deformed with ſuch: uncouth and ug- 
ly Blemiſhes, in order to delight the Audience. 41 
that they are not to be diftinguiſhed. As [1 
to the latter, A Play cannot Properly con- | 
vey. Knowledge, being only a Repreſen- 
tation of the Actions, Deſigns, or Words | 
of. Men, which are ſuppoled to be known } 
already, or otherwiſe they would not be 1 
repreſented, nor indeed could not be plea- 
ſantly Reliſhed by the Audience. It is | 
true in a Play we directly | perceive what i 
is faid or done, but then we only re- | 
2 thoſe Words or Actions performed 1 
there, our Minds reſting upon them only, 1 
without any conſideration to the. Perſon 
of the Actor, any more than as he Perſonates 
Well or III; for we know he Perſonates or 
a1 | teigns 
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feigns another, for if he did not, it would 
not be a Play, for then the performances 
would be Real, as being done, by the ve. 
ry Perſons themſelves; the Truth of the 
firſt Part of this Aſſertion, will plainly ap⸗ 
pear if we do but Conſider, that although ' 
we are ſometimes diverted by the follies 
of a Lunatick, or Laugh at the Lewdneſs-' 
of a Debauchee, or Pity the Paſſions of a 
Man in Love, yet we do not call ſuch Fol- 

lies, Vices, or Paſſions, Repreſentations, by: 
reaſon they are the proper Acts of ſuch 
Perſons that perform them: But when ſuclk 
are Perſonated or Repreſented by others, 
then only they make a part of ſuch Compo- 
ſures : In the firſt Caſe we ate really Affect- 
ed with the Actions or Paſſions, upon the 
account of the Perſon actually then tranſ- 
acting that very thing. In the ſecond We 
are touched at the Action or Paſſion, but 
not at the Perſon, who only Perſonates or 
Repreſents another, and ſo is no farther 
concerned in the Action, but only to Re- 
preſent it Well or III: So that the Con- 
cern of the Audience, reſts upon the Acti- 
on: Whereas, in the firſt it relates to the 
Real Perſon. ug Ah 


VIII. If then the Drama is not Converſant 
about Truth, nor doth not contribute to uſe-· 
full Knowledge, it is plain it is an Art Dedi- 
cated to Delight; and that there can be nd 
N ſtanding 
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ſtanding Meaſure of its Excellency; but 
what pl 


= — moſt; will be moſt Valued. 
Per | 
\fertion is Evidently falſe, by reaſon Mens 
Mmds are obſerved to have as different Taſts 
of Pleaſure, as their Paldtes have of Food, 
(I intend only Imaginary Ones) and that 
therefore it is as impracticable to pleaſe all 
Men with the ame Things, as it is all Pa- 
lates with the ſame FTaſts: But that Men 
have and do diſagr | 
according to their Ages, Complexions, 
Countries, Fortunes Cuſtoms, Uſages, or 
Educations, as muſt be! concluded from the 
differing purpoſes and deſighs of Men; and 
may be in a more eſpecialhyj manner confir- 
med by: the diſputes that have been ſo warm. 
ly handied, amongſt: the | greateſt Philoſo- 
phers, (who may be ſuppoſed to have 
throughly conſidered theſe Things), in de- 
termining in what they ſhouid place rheir 
Summum Bonum: W hereas there hath beeri 
found fo»: univerſal: an Approbation of the 
Excellency of fome Plays, as ſeems not con- 
ſiſtent with ſo precarious à Standard: Lo 
Reconsile theſe difficulties that ſeerv 1G 
oppoſtte, we. muſt bonſider that vat hath 
been generally allowed by thoſe Who are 
calletl Criticks, to have made the per fecti- 
on of Plays, hath been, that they have 
been fuſhioned and adjuſted by Rules ; 
"Which Rulks have been compoſed from 

* K Particular 
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Particular Authority, collected out of former 
Plays; and what induced Men to value theſe 
Authorities and to neglect others, was, That 
theſe were found to have pleaſed, or been e- 
ſteemed beyond others: The Truth of the firſt 
appears by the Authorities that are quoted by 
theſe Rule Makers, to confirm the juſtneſs 
of them; for if they had proceeded from any 
other Reaſons, | | 
duced; and the ſecond from the very Na- 
ture of the Thing, ſor if they had not pleaſed, 
they would neither have been uſed nor va- 
lued. Ancient Plays being thus made the 
Ground of preſent Rules, and theſe Rules 
the Standards iby which the | Goodneſs or 
Badneſs of futur Dramatic Compoſares are to 
be tried; it is plain what conforms to them 
muſt be approved, and what does not muſt 
be condemned andidiſliked. But what ſeems 
to have raiſed the Greet and Latin Poets to 
ſuch an Eſteem here in Earqpe, as to have 
theſe Rules only collected from their Labours, 
and the Works oſ all other Nations neglected, 
(for it is certain -wherefoever: a People have 
flouriſhed by ener in Wealtk and Em- 
pire, there always hath been Euxuries and 
Vanities). hath proceeded in that che Frinci- 
al part of the Learning, by which Men have 
| Dignthed and Effcemed in Europe, hath 
been. to conſiſt in the Knowledge and 
Skill of theſe Languages; neither of which 


being now / the common dialect of any Coun 


try, 


they would have been pro- 
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was our moſt Holy Re- 
7 Gr are Writings g5 of rk 75 | 
rthem origmally Penn'd in 
= Greek ; and the Antes 15 the Primitive 
Times in the Weſtern Empire, and the Writ- 
ings of the . — of that Church being in 
Latin, as indeed being! their Native Tongue; 
and that Primitive e of the Latin Ser- 
vice continued, (for reaſons that are not pro- 
per here to be recited) in Countries, and a- 
12 where it was not underſtood, 
have been the real cauſe why thoſe Tong 
have been, where Chriſtianity i is pl 
much Uſed and Eſteemed : And that this 0. 
pes rs farther evident, in that the Heþrew,. 
Sprak », Arabick, Coptick or other Sen, 
'ongues, in which are found any Anci 
Copies of any Books of the Old Tefta- 
ment ; or in which are Recorded: any 98 
ſtoms or Uſages, or any Procacdings of the 
Iraelites, or any People that any ways re- 
lated io the Knowledge, of them, are like- 
wile in Lone Meaſure valued, ©. numibred 


amongit the Learned Languages, theſe like- 
wiſe ſomeways relating to our wy 3 og But 
to return, Theſe things lee to be the Reaſons 


for, and the Ground of the preſent Rules, by 

which the Critict who makes remarks u 

on theſe Works, uſually tries their 

neſs; whereas the Audience; who are 

unverſed in theſe Rules, do not regularly 

take, ths Megſures: bom, them, but 15 
plwau 
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plaud or condemn ſuch Labours, as they 
are pleaſed or diſpleaſed by them: Hence 
ſometimes the Cr:tick and the Audience ha ve 
difagreed in their Judgments, but the Poet 
and the Stage having their Advantage from 
the Audience, have appeared more Solicitous 
in their Labours to pleaſe them, by whom 
they live, than to avoid the grinning ſnarls 
of a waſpiſh Critick, who only finds faults 
becauſe the Ape is not pleaſed with what 
pleaſed the Ancients, or what he likes, be- 
cauſe it pleaſed them. It is from this Reaſon 
that notwithſtanding theſe ſo much boaſted 
Rules, Plays have kept Pace with the Pra- 
Ctices and Manners of the Age, and have been 
as changeable as that, — being in Truth 
N: but the Nepreſentations or ra- 
ther the Aping or Mimicking of ſuch, 
which have been ſo Repreſented, as the 
Audience 3 be pleaſed, without much 
Regard to Rules: This I think is undeni- 
ably Evident in that there are few Plays, 
in which the Three Celebrated Unities are 
Obſerved; and if in ſome few they have 
been, (which may be queſtioned) yet fuct 
are not in the beſt Eſteem. 


IX. We may in the Next place conſi- 
der, that the Perſons who Compoſe this 
Audience, and who are to be pleaſed, are 
moſtly ſuch as have Wealth, and ſo want 
to be diverted, or have leiſure hours to be 
employed in ſuch Pleaſures; for thoſe who 
K 3 are 
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are doomed to the drudging Scenes of La- 
bour, Trade, Attendance, or Study, have 
their Thoughts too much fixed upon thoſe 
Concerns, or at leaſt will not, or cannot 
admit of the Expence or time for ſuch 
Pleaſures, and thereſore are more rarely 
allured to thoſe Entertainments. In ſhort 
the Audience in General appears to be 
compoſed of what we may call a gentile ſort 
of People, who are not deſtined to Labort- 
.pus Employments, or what. requires great 
Sedulity or Attendance ; but of ſuch as by 
Birth, Fortune, Choice, or ſome Accident, 
are as it were, (by being thus Exempt from 
what requires great Diligence or Pains) 
left at their own liberty, as having nothing 
to do, but in the general to pleaſe them- 
ſelves; and ſo only purſue what they term 
pleaſure at large: Theſe thereſore chooſing 
to diſtinguiſh themſelves, from ſuch who 
plod on, in their dayly drudgery, take a 
Pleaſure in Seeing the Actions, Practices, 
and Contrivances, of ſuch who differ from 
them, to be Comically Per ſonated, or ra- 
ther Aped and Ridiculed; Or if the Com- 
poſure is ſo contrived, that it requires thę 
jntroducing any Characters that may be 
thought to Reſemble them, it is only to de- 
gorate and to ſhow an Honour and Eſteem, 
by commending the Gallantry of their AQti- 
dus, the Generoſity in their undertakings, 
gr their incomparable Courage or Prudence 


"Mn 
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in their Conducts, or in that to Repreſent 
them in ſuch Colours, as will draw the E- 
ſteem of Men: Or when the Nature of their 
part, doth not require any ſuch Heroical 
Proceedings; then the well bred Gentleman 
muſt Banter, Ridicule, or perhaps Cheat or 
Cuckold ſome of the other Claſs, or Act 
ſomewhat, that by expoſing them, may 
give a luſter to his own. Gallantry : By theſe 
means the Audience muſt be pleaſed, by 
reaſon every Mans Opinion is the Standard, 
by which he trys the Actions and Practi- 
ces of others, where ſuch therefore are con. 
formable to his, he likes, and is therefore 
pleaſed, when others do the ſame, (as they 
do, who Commend them), and on the con- 
trary diſproves fuch as do not, and then 
of courſe is pleaſed to ſee ſuch Expoſed or 
Ridiculed; for this Cauſe Plays can be only 
admired as the Poet hath Fancy or Judgment, 
to {uit them to the temper of the Audience. 
But further to. conceive: rightly. how it of- 
ten happens, that this Audience that here 
in England is often compoſed of Men of 
very different Kidnies, and Tempers, ſhould 
be ſo unanimouſly pleaſed, as ſometimes they 
have been: We muſt conſider that Perſons 
who are conſpicuous. for Honour, Wealth, 
or Power, will always for Reaſons already 
aſſigned, have an Influence upon Men of 
more Inferior Circumſtances, who will En- 
deayour to oblige ſuch, who are thus ca- 
K 4 | pable 
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pable to Prefer and Reward them; and as 
a. means to do this, will uſually comply 
with them, Liking or Diſliking, Approving 
or Condemning, as they do; as I think may 
be Inferred from that Common and Prover- 
bial ſaying, It had the Approbation of ſuch 
a Prince, or ſuch a Lord, which 1s urged 9s 
an Authentick Proof of its Excellency ; ſo 
prone are Men obſerved to make Judgment 
of things, not according to any Real or In- 
trinſick Worth, but according to their then 
Opinions, which are only taken from the 
Judgment of thoſe, upon whom perhaps 
they depend, or who they would oblige; 
from theſe Meaſures, which every one ma 

obſerve are practiſed, Men ſeem to Believe, 
as if the Almighty had fo ordered things, 
that Mens Brains ſhould be proportioned to 
their Fortunes or Qualities, However Men 
Flowing in Wealth, or Abounding in Pow- 
er, frequenting thaſe Theatrical Entertain- 
ments, and the Audience being to be plea- 
ſed, (for they reſort thither for that pur- 
poſe) : what pleaſes theſe Perſons will ſeem. 
ingly pleaſe the Audience, or at leaſt ſuch 
a part of them, that ſhall be ſufficient to 
recommend the PI. The Poet therefore 
always Labours to oblige thoſe, upon whoſe 
Approbation the Fate of his work depends. 
For the Inferior Bench will Clap, or Hiſs, 
as the Superior Frown, or Smile. For this 
reaſon the Poet doth” not preſume 9 


X 
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foufly to Perſonate, or Comically i Re- 
preſent, the Actions or Practices of Men 

in Power, upon whoſe Smiles, or Frowns, 

his Fortunes turn; for ſhould he Theatri- 
cally expoſe ſuch, it would be, to his own, 
and the Stages lofs, ſince the Audience is 
moſtly compoſed of ſuch Perſons, who 
would not be pleaſed, for Reaſons alread 

aſſigned, with ſuch Repreſentations ; becauſe 
by that thoſe very Perfons, who are the very 

Life and Soul of ſuch Afſemblies,- muſt be 
diſobliged, by being laid open to the laſh 
and Cenſure of Others. If it be objected, 
that the Succeſs of ſome Plays, (in which 
Characters have been Introduced, and Ri- 

diculed, that directly pointed at Qualities) 

plainly evince the falſity of this Obſervation, 

I think it may be anſwered where that hath 

happened, (which hath been but rare) it 

hath proceeded in that ſuch a Character 
hath affected but ſome Perſons of that form, 

and fo being only Singular, it was not. dilli- 

ked: For Men ſeem not to diſprove ſuch 

Repreſentations, unleſs they themſelves or 

Perſons Related to them were ſomeways 

concerned: For as no Man is diſpleaſed, 

in ſceing the Imperfections of others, un- 
leſs they ſeem ſomeway to affect himſelf: 

S0 no Man can be pleaſed to ſee himſelf fo 

Perſonated as to be made the Diverſion and 

Entertainment of others; the Reaſon of this 

15, becauſe by that his Character is leſſened, 


his 
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his Follies and Vanities Expoſed, and ſo 
that Honour and Eſteem that he thought 
Was paid him, is darkened, by being thus 
brought down to the Cenſure of his -Infe- 
riors, It is from this reaſon that the Vices, 
Vanities, Immorality, or Follies, that are or- 
- dinarily Practiſed by Men of Quality, are 
"rarely Ridiculed upon a Theatre, for the 
Characters in Plays, I intend now Come- 
dies, being intended for a ſort of Perſona- 
ting, or rather Aping or Mimicking, what 
is ſuppoſed to have been really ſaid or done, 
ſuch Words, Actions, or Vanities, are only 
to be Repreſented, as may Divert or Pleaſe, 
but not to Abuſe or Reflect upon the Au- 
dience: And the Audience or at leaft the 
better part, who are the very Soul of the 
Aſſembly, cannot be pleaſed witli ſuch Co- 
mical Images, as are plainly directed to 
Ridicule themſelyes, let them be never 
ſo wittily contrived, or prettily dreſſed. 
But on the Contrary will be Pleaſed, and 
Admire the merry Repreſentations of the 
Practices, or Dealings of ſuch, who are of 
a very differing Character, Country, Tem- 
per, or Inclination; by reaſon the more the 
Manners, or Vanities, of ſuch are expoſed; 
the more their own, which are the reverſe 
to fuch, are ſet off, and fo as it were ta- 
citly Commended. . It is from this rea- 
fon, that when-ever a Court is degenerated 
into Licentiouſneſs, in that the Prince, fe- 
s$ SIC 156083 &Þ . - . ' cretly 
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£retly favours, or Connives at Viee, (altho 
perhaps he may Publickly declare againſt 

it) and Encourages and Advances ſuch who 
openly. Practiſe it, (as being perhaps, beſt 
8 his ſecret purpoſes): The 
Stage which is frequented by ſuch Perſons, 
and who as having the Princes favour, will 
he Eſteemed good Judges of ſuch perfor- 
mances, (Men being always ready to like 
as they do, who can perſorm or Reward 
them), mult never dare to Ridigule the 
darling and beloved Vanities of them, by 
whoſe Breath they may be Ruined ; But if 
they preſume to touch upon ſo high Cha- 
racters, it muſt be to their Honour; making 
or Repreſenting their Vices, or Manners, 
as Qualifications to be juftly Imitated : The 
 Prophane Libertine muſt then be Characte- 
riſed as a well bred and witty Gentleman, 
the Lientious Debauchee as a moſt accom- 
pliſhed Perſon: The Poet then muſt be a 
Lucian, Religion muſt be ſcoffed at, and 
Morality Burleſqued : Piety muſt be treated 
as puritanical Cant, and Honeſty deemed 
Stupidity, and to be juſt eſteemed Affected 
Pride. The truth of this will appear if we 
but compare our Engliſh Plays, before and 
ſince the Reſtoration of King Charles; for 
before that, there ſeems to have been obſer- 
ved a greater reſpect for Religion, and 
more , modeſty in the Scenes, than ſince; 
for after that time the Court ſeeming more 
Dur oath rigs barefaced 
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bareſaced to Countenance Lewdneſs, and 
Laugh at Prophaneneſs, the Stage hath been 
To far from laſhing ſuch Vices, that its main 
buſineſs, hath been to. Scoff and Ridicule 
the Sober and Pious ; or at leaſt that perky 
of Men that have been ſuppoſed to be in 
an Intereſt contrary to that of the Conrt : 
Thus what hath uſually. made the Comical 


Scenes of moſt of our Modern Plays, has been 


the Repreſenting the Practices and Dealings 
of the City, in ſuch a ſort, that may ma 
them Ridiculous, for beſure the Wife muſk 
Gilt her Husband a good Natur'd Cuckold, 
mutt be Cheated, Wheedled, Laughed at 
by the Spark his Wifes Gallant, who as a 
reward for his Pious Lewdnels, is to be 
married, in the Concluſion, to a great For- 
tune, and fo at once to better his Eſtate, 
that by his debaucheries he had profuſely 
Ruined. Or perhaps when theſe Charg- 
cters have been Thread bare, the Scenes 
have been Changed, but not the defign of 
Ridiculing others, whoſe Manners are not 
agreable to their Owz; for then the Country. 
Jaſtice, Squire, or well meaning Knight, is in- 
troduced to repeat By-words, or to ſpeak 
trifling Sayings, or to act ſomewhat that is 
extremely Ridiculous, or elſe to be Cheated, 
Rifled, or Abuſed; and then to give the 
better Reliſh to theſe witty Fopperies, 
the Audience muſt be regaled, with the 
ſecret 'Lewdneſs of fome on con Canting 
Earn 5 Parſon, 
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Parſon, who maskes his Villanies under the 
ſpecious Varniſh of Scripture Expreſſions, 
and Uſhers in his Vices, with ſome Hem; 
Sighs, and Pauſes; and that the Audience 
may not be cloyed with the often Repeti- 
tion of the ſame fsoleries; perhaps Reve- 
rend Orthodox, trimmed out with Scarſe, 
and Roſe Hatband, muſt fometimes be 
brought upon the Stage, to ſpeak and da 
ſuch things as will not become his Character: 
In ſhort no ſort of Men are to be ſpared, 
whofe manners or Actions being differing 
from theirs, can, by being Comicatty Re- 
preſented; yield any Pleafure or diverſion 
to the Audience: And that will be all, 

Perfons, who live in different Methods, ot 
- purfue different Ends, from thoſe, who by 
thus frequenting the Stage, become the Pro- 
per Judges of its Proceedings. For it is e- 
ven congenite to the very Nature of Man, 


to make his own Opinions, the Standard ani 

touchſtone, by which he trys others, and 
accordingly as they conform or not t0 
this, he approves or Condemns them: And 
theſe his Opinions being uſually ſo gently 
inſtilled into his Mind that their  Origine, 
is not perceived; he ſeems prone to believe, 
that they were planted there by rhe hand 
of Nature; and fo is apt to conclude that 
they are, but what is Common to all Men; 
and therefore if others do no like or diſlike 
as hie does, hie imputes it to forme dees in 
8 their 
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their. Natures, or to ſome Perverſeneſs or 
Wilfulneſs in their Tempers; and therefore 
concludes that ſuch things are juſtly to be ex- 
poſed, as not becoming a Rational Being, 


X. Theſe things thus brielly obſerved, 1 
think we may plainly ſee, that thoſe Wrang- 
lings ahd Diſputes that have been ſo. warm- 
y bandied about our Modern Plays, ſome 
Charging, and others as Zealeuſly vindica- 
ting * in bread, and Prophaneneſs of them 
that the former, (admitting the Charge to be 
true) have neither gone far enough in diſco- 
vering the Cauſe; nor the latter in their Ju- 
ſtification; neither hath there been any e 

ctual remedy propoſed for ſuch ; for Men to 
18 to reform the Stage in a Corrupt and 
Licentious Age, is a Jeſt: For ſince Plays ar 

but the intended Copies of what is roſes 
to have been ſaid, done, or deſigned: It is 
plain what muſt recommend ſuch to the Au- 
dience, muſt be that they are ſo drawn, that 
they comically repreſent the Originals; for 
without that, the Poets Judgment muſt be 
cenſured, and his Compoſure condemn d. 
For ſuch repreſentations being delgteg for 
Diverſion, muſt bear ſome A pi reſemblan 8 
to what they are pretended to Hae 
otherwiſe to pretend a Copy, and yet have 
no reſpect to any Features in the Nee 
really: fo maſh pe Naher de rere DPI 


* 
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a Copy implies ſome likeneſs. If therefore 
Plays are permitted, and the Poet in thi 

compoſing of ſuch, regards his Own or th 

Stages advantage, he muſt ſorm or contrive 
ſuch Scenes as will pleaſe the Audierice, and 
that in a Corrupt ad Licentious Age, is not 
to be pleaſed, but by immodeſt or immoral 
repreſentations, or by ridiculing what is not 


: 


reeable to the Audience. For if ve but 


pe the Audience, and by whoſe Judgments 
lays have their Fates, we ſhall find them 
ſuch, as are not to be pleaſed, but by fuch 
Scenes and Characters, or by ſuch witty con- 
trivances, 1 others, not themſelves are 
expoſed; or if the Plays are of ſuch a Nature 
as require no ſuch "Comical Parts; tlien it is 
true, they are only to be obliged by the lively 
repreſenting ſome Paſſions or Heroick Gallan- 
tries, or by Pompous'ſhews, or Muſick that 
ſeems ſuited to the Grandeur of the Perfor- 
mance; if therefore the Poet ſhould flight or 
neglect theſe Methods, by which only they 
are to be pleaſed, the Pu would ſoon be thin 
and the Boxes empty : And to propoſe the re. 
forming the Stagè in ſuch an Age, while Vice 
is eſteemed and Lewdnets practiſed, is rea}- 
ly going backward, or rather beginning at 
th wrong End; for the Original is firſt tobe 


oBlerve that party of Men, who ufually com: 


mended before: the Copy can be ſafely alter- 
ed: And by ſuch Proceedings Plays may be 


ſooner Suppreſs'd than Reform'd; for Licen- 
2719 tious 


, this kind, in the Grecian Common Wealth; 
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tious Perſons would no more ent the 


Theaters "BY Churches, ſhould 
entertain t 


oaly * 
em with Dialogues of Morality, 
or repreſentations: of Virtue. or Good Man- 
ers, .or ſhould. they Ridicule or Satyrically 
ſh what the — — affect or practiſe; for 
that would be to ſee themſelves cenſured and 
expoſed, which can never be pleaſing. The 
only Method then to reform | =, Stage, is, to 
mend the Ag, which is not to be aſtered but 
by the Governing Power, in Puniſhing and 
ciſcountenancing all ſuch who affect 2 and 
encouraging — rewarding ſuch as purſue 
Virtue; for Men Naturally will be as the 
Laws are, and the Laws wild, as the Go» 
Authority. is: If thoſe in Authority 
95 y their — and Examples really en- 
deavour a Reſormation in Manners, Men will 
gradually come to be more reform?d; and 
then will have a different taſte of Pleaſure; 
Vice would be diſliked, and debauched, and 
looſe Scenes would no longer eratify nor 
delight: the Stage muſt then be reformed, 
by reaſon the Audience would not be plea« 
ſed. with ſuch Prophane or Immoral Repte- 
ſentations. A Multitude of Inſtances 3 
be produced, to-ſhew' that the Stage hath 
always Reſembled the Age; the very diffe- 
rences that may be obſerved, by —— 
the ſeveral ä that Remam of 


and-in the ſeveral Ages > the Roman Em- 
: pire, 
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pire; ſo far as the Hiſtory of thoſe Times 


will give us light into them: But we need 
not 80 ſa far back for Probſs, ſince the great 


differences in the very Modern Perſormances 
do abundantly: Evince it! i Theſe Repreſen- 


tations in the "ſeveral Countries of Europe, 
— as different” as the ſeveral Nations 
Conſtinite the ſeveral Audiences. C 
1 Ih TE Fry: if TP g Fa } 
XI. What hath been thus briefly; obſer- 
ved concerning Plays, may likewiſe? in ſome 
meaſure be applied to Maſick ; for Muſick, 
alttio now reduced into Canons and taught 
by Rules, yet ſuch were not Antece- 
dent to the Art, but ſubſequent, as being 
taken from it. Maſick if Naturally conſider- 
ed is only modified Sound, which affects the 
Organs of hearing in ſuch manner, as there- 
by to give delight; and is from thence de- 
nominated: In order to''Comprehend the 
ground of Muſick, we muſt diſtinguiſh be- 
tween What appears Vataral, and fo is uni- 
verſally agreable to Men in all Capacities, 
and — 5 is only Relative and affects only 
ſome ſbrts of Men: To do this we muſt 
cohiůr, / what. dayly Experience will teach 
us, that dur Sexſes, are Ihe, by which the 
Mind perceives the Operations of External 
IE And-that the Mind does'by the 
ep, of cheſe, diſtingniſh wing the diffe- 

rg "objeQs that OY pon the” gz me 


ſence: 
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ſence: And that God hath as a farther per- 
fection of our Natures, annexed very diffe- 
ring effects to theſe perceptions; for ſome 
ſeem ſo Gently, Softly, and Smoothly, to 
touch theſe tender Organs, as thereby to 
Sooth, and Pleaſe, and to Create, what we 
call Pleaſure; whilſt others more Roughly! 
accoſt them, and by giving ſome diſorder 
excite what we call Pain. Sounds will then 
differently affect our Ears; that is ſome will 
be pleaſing, whilſt others are troubleſome or 
offenſive; and what is called Muſick, is 
Sound ſo modified as to he pleaſing-and! a- 
greeable to us: But then the modifying 
Sounds after Modes or Rules as in Muficab 
Compoſures, wherein Notes, Proportion, 
Time, Beats, Sharps, Flats, &c. Are Regu- 
larly obſerved, can be only acquired Beau- 
ties, and are only ſuch to thoſe ho have 
been taught to underſtand them; which is 
clear in that being only affections in us, and 
inſtituted by us, can have no Standards with- 
out us; being only a Luxuriant Product of a 
Neat hand, and wanton Thought; and are 
therefore known to none, but ſuch who have 
been taught them; being gradually brought 
into uſe, as things difficult, hard to be Learn- 
ed, and therefore Valued. - And that this is 
certainly ſo, appears. evident, in that the 
Beauty or Excellency of Harmony, is not 
judged of by Men unſkilled in this Art, by 
| any 
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any Rules, or Scales, of Muſick, but mere- 


ly from the Nature of the Sound; which 


is Abundantly confirmed by the undeniable 
practice of the greateſt part of Mankind, who 
make what they call their Muſick, that is 
what Pleaſes their Ears, to conſiſt in nothing 
but confuſed Sounds, and Unharmonical 
Noiſe, (L ſpeak if compared by the Canons 
of Muſick Eſtabliſhed in Europe): And not 
only ſo, but even here in Euglaud we may 
4. the greateſt part of the Peaſantry, 
put their Eſteem upon Muſick, not accor- 
ding to any Elegancies in the Compoſure, 
but according to the kinds or degrees of the 
Sounds; the Noiſy Tunes of a Country Mor- 
rice, being as delightſome to their Ears, as 
the moſt elaborate. Grounds, or: ſofteſt, So- 
nates; Nay fach Perſons ſeem ſo little affect- 


ed at what are called Graces, that they wilt 


often, prefer the Rude Noiſe, . made by 


a 1 Scrape, before the Harmonious 
Touch of a Nicholaj or a Baniſter. 

* 
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1. What proved. 2. No difference in Na- 
ture between a Ming de Facto, and de jure. 
3. Government mhat; either Authoritative or 

Derivative. 4. Men Natarally equal, A Force, 

and Living Supreme Power eſſential to Go- 

. 'vernment ; not bounded by Lam; makes Lam. 
5. Right ſuppoſes Law, either Divine or Hu- 

man; Natural Laws cannot, poſitive Divine 

Las have not conveyed Civil Rights, Muni. 
tipul Laws do. 6. Sapream Power what ;"Kjng, 

| Lords and Commons in England; Civil Rights 

may br altered; occaſion of the diſtinftion be- 

i teen a de Facto and de jure Ring. 7. Su- 

| - pream Power, and the Acquiſition of it diſſe· 

rent; Act ions legitimated. 8. Reſidence does nor 
male a Member of a Community; Conſent is 
required. . Conſent only makes 4 Member 
of a Society, Obligation diſſolved, when the 
reaſon ceaſes, 10 · Senſe of Words to be de- 
termined by the thing ſignified ; Errors from | 


thence, and why. 11. Words aſed uncertain- 
ly; no certain * of ſeveral of them; an 
Inſtance in the Word Kjng. 12. State 7 
Britain uncertain befbre Later; found divi 

ed into petty States; the People not unlike the 
Americans. 13. Government makes inequa- 


lity; encreaſes with People and Dominions ; 
what 
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what the Bond of Society? continues Men in 
Subjection, where Goverument their Property ; 
Money uſed, Gold and Silver why preferred. 
14. Recapitulation: Luxury the effect of Wealth, 
15, Difference in the quality of Men produces 
Marks of Diſtinction, which will encreaſe; di- 
vers ſorts of them. 16. The Motive to Fo- 
reigu Trade, 17. Trade now the Buſineſs of 
Government ; under what Government it beſt 
flouriſhes. 18. Popular Governments befitted 
for Trade, and why. 19. Au Objection as to 
Northern Nations. 20. Arts and Sciences 
employ'd to make Marks of diſtinctian, prov'd. 
Learning from the 2 Reaſon; different a- 
mong different People, ſhewed. 21. Language 
encreaſes, Writing invented. 22. State of Bri 
tain 4: Cæſar's coming; Romans make it 4 
Province of their Empire; Leave the Country; 
a digreſſian of Courage; Cowardice and Fear 
different things, 23. Romans Planted Colo- 
mes ; Origin of dividing Lands here; of Plant- 
ing Chriſtianity. 24. Britany forſook by the 
Romans, fall into Confuſion, after à time 
chuſe a Ning; call in the Saxons for their de- 
fence; Align them Lands; who Conquer or 
Expel the Britains; raine the Country ; ſet- 
the themſelves ; erect ſeveral diſtintt Govern- 
ments; continue à property in Land; Domini- 
on founded on Property, and why. 25. Con- 
queſts introduce Tyranny. 26. Saxons do not 
ſettle as Colonies, Northern Nations agreed 
in one Model of Government; Saxons all con- 
L 3 ſulted 
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' ſalted in Matters of Moment; ſettle their Go- 
vernment upon Tenure ; Their Primitive Po- 
lities had no regard to Conqueſt, yet they fall 
into the ſame Vices, 27. In all their Expedi- 
tions had 4 Leader, who was afterwards called 
Ning; his Authority enlarged; a general Scheme 
of Alterations that Naturally will happen in Go- 
vernments; Kjngs made Gods; Chriſtians not 
behind the Heathens in admiring Royalty. 


J. LI Aving in the former Chapters dedu- 
J ced Government from the Nature of 
Man, and ſhewed how the continuing of it, 
in the ſame Methods, and the Preſerving 
the Authority in the fame Perſons, is ab- 
wlutely required that the Wealth ſhould be 
United with the Power; or that the Su- 
pream Authority ſhould be ſomeways or o- 
ther inveſted ' with the Wealth, or at leaſt 
fuch a Proportion that may keep the People 
in a dependance: For otherwiſe the Power 


will Politieally devolve upon thoſe who poſ- 


feis the Wealth, unleſs it be hindred by the 
mterpoſition of Violence or Force: And hav- 
ing hkewiſe obſerved how that altho? the 
ſevere oppreſſion of the People, or the In- 
vaſion of their Civil or Religious Rights, may 
ſometimes encreaſe or occaſion Civil 'diftur- 
bances, by which means Changes and Revo- 
jutions in Government have proceeded ; yet 
x Laſting and Peaceſul Pelity is not to be ſet- 
fied, but by placing the Power upon thoſe 
who poſſeſs the Wealth, or elſe the Wer 
4 nn 5 1 n | Pep? * 215 1 \ 7 
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will be violently Seized by thoſe who have 
the Power: and where Violence or Force in- 
terpoſes againſt Law, it is plain there Order, 
or Government is outed, and ſo the Civil 
Polity in that particular ended. But that theſe 
things thus in the general argued, may 
not be looked upon as Speculative and 
Notional Chimera's, or as idle Day-Dreams 
dreſſed out with fictitious Images of ſuppo- 
ſed Exiſtencies, and ſhewed as real Reſem- 
-blances of things; when in Truth they are 
nothing but the wanton Thoughts of a Se- 
dentary Amuſement, and never did ſubſiſt as 
here repreſented- To give then a clear Proof, 
that wbat hath been here ſaid, is really what 
hath been Practiſed by Men; I ſhall confirm 
it by particular Inſtances; but in doing this 
I ſhall not tire my Reader by travelling him 
throꝰ the roughand untroddenPathsof remote 
Countries, nor perplex him with the moul- 
dy and imperfect Records of diſtant Ages; 
for by that I muſt ſwell this trifle into a vo- 
luminous Bulk; altho? there is none of theſe 
but will afford ſome hints, ſome maimed 
Proots according to the Spirit they were writ 
in; (for it may be obſerved the Ancients, or at 
leaſt that part that remains of their Writings, 
ſeem more to regard Battles or Romantick 
Fightings, than Political Remarks) however 
their Labours, if diligently obſerved will ſur- 
niſh us with a Multitude of Inſtances, tc con- 
firm. or illuſtrate, what -hath been here ofſer- 
ed, were they but carefully collected, but 
L 4 that 
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that is not my deſign; for I ſhall only apply 
my ſelf to what hath happen'd in this our Bri. 


tain, or tranſiently in ſome of our Neigh- 


bouring Countries, the Hiſtory of which be- 
ing better known, the Inferences and Appli- 
cations, will be more readily comprehended. 


IT. But before T deſcend to What 1 aim 


at, I think it may not be improper to clear 


my Way, by removing ſome Prejudices, that 


have ſo ſtrongly poſſeſſed the Minds of ſome 


Men, as to be a hindrance to them, in the 
diſcerning the moſt obvious Truths, for 
Men by introducing a diſtinction, between 
a de facto and a de jure King, where really, 
and in the Nature of Things, there is no 
difference, have occaſioned difficulties where 
in Truth there is none; and have by that 
wen perplexed the T _ and con- 
ounded the Judgments of ſuch Men, who 
too much leaning to words, (as if ſome- 
what real muſt bealways contained in them) 
have from thence been miſlead, as imagining 
where there hath been formed a diſtincti- 
on in Words, there muſt be in Courſe a 
difterence in _ Whereas in Truth 
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more certain and determinate Senſe; unt 
ſhall afterwards prove how the ſame reaſo- 
nings may be applied to the Name King, 
as it is, or hath been uſed in England. 
This I hope may not be an uſeleſs Labour, 
ſince it is moſt certain that ſome juſt and 
Good Men have been marvellouſly diſqui- 
eted how to demean themſelves, aſter Re- 
volutions have been occaſioned in Eſtabliſh- 
ed Governments, whereby the Supreme Pow. 
er, or at leaſt a it, hath been Re- 
moved out of thoſe hands, who legally poſ- 
ſeſſed it, before ſuch Changes happened. 


III. But that I may begin right in this 
Matter, it will not be improper to conſider 
what it is that Conftitutes what we call 
Government amongſt Men, (T intend only 
in the General, without any Relation to this 
or that form): And I think, I may affirm - 
by that Expreſſion is intended, the State 
of any Number of Men ſo united, as to 
Conſent, Agree, or Submit, to Live toge- 
ther, under ſome Commons, Orders, Laws, 
or Rules: And this is continued in that 
there is fome Common Tribunal Erected, 
to which Men may Appeal, to determine 
Controverſies, and a Force adjoined, where- 
by to Puniſh, and ſo to Oblige to Obedi- 
ence; for without the firſt, there muſt be 
Eternal Strifes, and without the laſt, Men 
would Submit, no longer than they _ : 

| EITNET 
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either of which: is inconſiſtent with ſuch a 


State. The Word Government thus taken, 
will admit of a twofold Signification, that 
is when it is applied to Signifie, Men uni- 


ted in an abſolute and independent State, 
ſuch I underſtand where they acknowledge 


no Superior; or where it is uſed to Signi- 
fie a Subordinate One. By the firſt are 
underſtood all Free, Abſolute, and Indepen- 
dent States, People, or Kingdoms, ſuch as 
have a Power to make their own Laws, 
without any Regard to the Wills and Con- 
ſent of others: Of the ſecond are all Gilds, 
Fraternities or Incorporated Companies or 
Societies, formed within any ſuch State or 
Kingdom, as alſo all Conquered Provinces, 
Countries, or Kingdoms, all which, have a 
derivative but no Authoritative Pomer; for 
what they Execute is only by Virtue of 
ſome Grant or Patent, from that Sovereignty 


to whom they are Subject; and ſo are on- 


ly empowered to govern themſelves in ſu 


things only as are ſo conceded. | 


IV. But by reaſon Men, who by thus 
conſenting or ſubmitting to Orders or Laws, 
conſtitute, Government, ſeem Naturally to 


be Equal, as being of the ſame, Humanity, 


born with the ſame ; Advantages, and ſame 
Imperfections, and derived from the ſame 
Common Parents, can never be conceived 
to continue long in this Civil State, {mere- 
* 
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ly becauſe they have conſented, or ſubmit- 


ted to Laws) unleſs there is ſome living 
Authority, or Power, whereby they may 
be compelled to do it: For Orders or Rules 
amongſt Equals would be but of a ſhort Con- 
tinuance; were Men left at their own dif- 
cretion to ſubmit or not, (and fo they muſt 
be where there is no force) for this reaſon 
it becomes Neceſſary, that in all Govern- 
ments, or ſuch Civil Societies, that there 
ſhould be ſome Eſtabliſhed Authority or 
Power, Lodged or Committed to ſome Man, 
or Men, whereby He or They may be E- 
nabled to Execute, what they have agreed 
may be for the Common Advantage : For 
without that conſidering the Corruption and 
Depravity of Human Nature, the great diffe- 
rence in Tempers, Ages, and 

the almoſt Infinite Variety of Deſigns, Ends, 
and Intereſts, to be obſerved amongſt Men, 
it ſeems altogether impoſſible, that any Num- 
ber of Men, ſhould peaceably continue to a- 
gree together, and live under any Common 
Orders, without ſome ſach Eſtabliſhed Au- 
thority, to Judge of their Controverſies, 
and 'who hath a force to oblige them 
to fit down by its decrees. For otherwiſe 


_ notwithſtanding their Compacts or Promi- 


ſes, being under no Supreme Power to Pu- 
niſh or Oblige them, they are in a Con- 
dition to Judge for themſelves, and fo of 
Courle would purſue hat their deſigns 
— Ez aun 
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aim at; by which means Diforders, Quarrels, 
and Confufions, inevitably Ariſe, for Men 
making different Judgments of things, muſt 
neceſſarily lead them into frequent diſputes. 
But an Eſtabliſhed Authority to Execute 
Laws only, is not ſufficient to maintain or 
continue the Peace of Society; for that re- 
quires ſomewhat farther, viz. An Authori- 
ty alſo to make new, or to Repeal or Alter 
Old Laws, accordingly as the Circumſtances 
of Government Require; for fuch is found 
to be the unſteady State of Human Affairs, 
as to be always incident to a Multitude of 
Viciſſitudes and Changes; new and un- 
thought of Accidents, Strange and Unex- 
pected Events often ariſing, which not be- 
ing to be foreknown, could not be provi- 
| ded againſt, whereby the Peace of Commu- 
nities muſt be frequently endangered, was 
there not a living Authority empowered to 
apply proper Remedies to ſuch unforeſeen Ac- 
cidents, that is, might make, alter, or repeal 
Laws, according to the preſent Exigences. 
Thus the very Nature of Human Affairs 
in Government, abſolutely require that there 
ſhould be ſome Legiſlative Authority, which 
is as a Soul, to Actuate, Direct, and Govern, 
Mien united in this Political Body: And this 
Authority having thus a Power of Directing 
and Governing of Others, muſt be Superior 
to them; and then not being it ſelf mana- 


cled, or bounded by Laws, which is moſt 
15 evident 
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evident, in that, it is what Makes or Alters 
Laws, and therefore cannot be confined by 
what it ſelf made; and ſo is as to Huch 
Laws at Liberty, (that is can be under 
no force) but may do as it thinks Conve- 
nient; ſo that this Authority that is thus, 
Superior to all others, and whoſe will is a 
Law, is in every Community, What we calf 
the Supreme Power. But this Supreme Power 
is diverſly placed, according to the difference 
in the Several Natures or Conſtitutions of 
particular Governments; in ſome it is in one 
ſingle Perſon, in others only in a party of 
Men, and in others ultimately in the whole 
Body of the People. But howſoever, where- 
ſoever it is placed, what Conſtitutes this 
Authority, that is thus called the S e Pow. 
er, is, that it primarily makes, gives and or- 
ders the Executing Laws, and has the force 
of the Community, and ſo of Conſequence 
Puniſhes Offenders, acknowledges no Superi- 
or, is Accountable to none; there being no 
Appeal from its deciſions; for if there lies 
an Appeal, it is not Supreme. For this 
Reaſon every Member of the Community, 
muſt submit to its determinations, or elſe 


muſt undergo the Puniſhment it hath or- 


dained for the Diſobedient. Whoſoever then 


poſſeſſes this 3 Power of making 
Laws, &c. in a 


Men, or whether the Collective Body of the 
0 | People, 


ommunity, whether any 
imgle Perſon, or whether any Number of 
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People, or their Repreſentatives, is then 
this, Supreme Authority ; for otherwiſe it is 
not the Specified Power, by reaſon it is on- 
ly the Having or Executing that Authority, 
or Power, that Entitles ſuch to that deno-—- 
mination; for thoſe Words are uſed to ſig- 
nifie that Perſon; or Perſons, who Enjoy 
that Authority. To ſay then a Man, or 
Men hath this Supreme Power; and yet at 
the ſame time to averr he or they have it 
not, is a downright Abſurdity or a direct 
Contradiction; by reaſon , Exiſtency, and 
Non-Exiſtency is affirmed of the fame thing 
at the fame time. This being fo, it is ob- 
vious there is no Foundation for that diſtincti- 
on of a de facto, or de jure, as applied to 
the Supreme Power, by reaſon; there is no 
difference in the Nature of what is ſo ter- 

med, whereby to ground ſuch a; diſtincti- 

ON, . 1 C gf 
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v. But that we may come toa clear under- 


plainly ſee it bears relation to; Govern- 


ment, by reaſon ſomewhat is {ſuppoſed to be 
ufurped-,chat xeally, appertains to Governs 
ment; that of Right, or de Jure, belongs not 


to 
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to him that hath it, but to another; ſo that it 
is in the hands of a _— Party; and of 
courſe, he that hath a = to it is injured, 
as being thus defrauded of ir. Nothing 
can be ſaid to be a Man's Right, that is, either 
that he hath a Property in it, or a juſt Claim or 
Pretence to it, but what becomes ſo by virtue 
of ſome Law; (Right here being a relation to 
ſuch) by which the Civil Meaſures of Pro- 
perty are ſettled in Society; for it muſt be hy 
ſome Law, that property is aſcertained, that 
is, That it may be known what is one Man's 
and what anothers: So that to come to a clear 
underſtanding of Right, we muſt firſt conſi- 
der Law, for tis upon that Right is grounded. 
Law then may be conſider'd of two ſorts, vis; 
Either Divine or Human; by either of which 
Rights may be conveyed to Men: So then 
the Queſtion muſt be by which of theſe Laws, 
the Right we are now treating of, is given to 
Men. Jo clear this difficulty, I ſhall ſuccinctly 
ſo far as it relates to the preſent Caſe examine. 
But firſt I muſt premiſe that Divine Laws are 
to be conſidered under two heads, viz. either 
as Netaral of Poſtives!- 1 
By Natural, I intend thoſe Laws, that may 
be deduced hy the Eternal Reaſon that God 
hath given Man to diſtinguiſh him from the 
inſeriour part of the Creation; by which he 
ig enabled to know what God as his Lord and 
Ercator requites and expects from him: 
15 1 4 [ 1-1 37 9 7 T1 | | 
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dy Divine Poſitive Law, I underſtand what 
God hath expreſſy commanded Men in his 


Sacred and Revenled Word in the Old and 
New Teſtam en. 


he firſt of theſe Laws being Natural inuſt 


be common to all Mankind, and therefore can- 
not convey Civil Rights, in that ſuch relate 
to particular Governments-onty 3 and what 
we are now treating, is 2 Civil Right, as is 
moſt manifeſt, in that it ĩs only found in ſome 
Polities; whereas had it been Natural, it muſt 
have been Univerſal: and-methioks the very 

conſideration of the different ſorms of Civil - 
Government, gives us ſuch undeniable/Proofs, 
that ſuch were not inſtituted or faſhioned by 
any one General or Common Meaſure ordain- 
ed by the Almighty, and ſo not immediately of 
a Divine Inſtitution, but have proceeded from 


Man's o Contrib ance, he being left às it Were 


to his on diſcretion to ſorm ſuch, his Cre. 
ator not having directly done it for him! 
for it is not likely, had ſach been ſquared by 
any common. Divine Rules, but that there 
would have been a greater Reſemblance than 
now is found between them: Boſideꝭ the man 
imperfeQtions with Which moſt of themlare 
clogged , ſeems to evidence they werè not 
for med by an omniſcient - Author ;-fromithis . 
preat diverſity in forms, and from the num- 
r and difference of Laws in particular Com- 
munities, may be-. inferred that God mhath 
not delivered any general Precepts, to be the 
1 Meaſures 
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Meaſures of Civil Rights. or at leaſt that Mau- 
kind hath not believed he hath) and that 
therefore he hath left Man to his on Con- 
.duR in the Forming and Modelling of ſuch, 
and accordingly Man hath contrived a great 
variety of them that are extreamly different, 
as may be every where obſerved. It is true, 
Man is able by his Natural Reaſon to diſco- 
ver ſome general Duties that regard himſelf 
and others; but then they are of ſuch a Na- 
ture that do not relate to him, as he is a Mem- 
ber of this or that Community but merely as 
he is 4 Man: Thus Man conſidering his own 
Subſiſtence, and comparing the Power of his 
own Natural Faculties, can plainly perceive 
that he was not able to give a being to him- 
ſelf, but was Created, Made or Produced, and 
is ſtill preſerved by the wonderful Wiſdom, 
Power and Goodneſs of ſome other Being, 
which therefore is ſaperiour to him, and ha 
Dominion over bim;; and as an Inference from 
that Truth, that he owes him Homage and 
Obedience, as being his Creature and Subject, 
and ſo entire! living at his Mercy: And that 
being thus the Subject of another, he can 
have no Dominion over himſelf, nor no So- 

very over Others, who like wiſe are Crea- 
tures and Subjects, of the ſame God; Unleſs 


ſuch Soyereignty is conceeded to him, by 
the Bupreſs donation of the Almighty their 
common Sovereign, or by the ' Conſent or 
Conceſſion of Men, (who are Naturally his 
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equals as being the Workmanſhip of the 
ſame God, faſhioned by the ſame Mould, 
and enriched with the ſame Advantages, 
the Of-ſpring of the ſame Common Parents, 
Creatures of the ſame God, and Subjects of 
the ſame Almighty Lord and King) and 
therefore are all equally obliged to perform 
what God their Common Sovereign, hath 
by that Common and Univerſal Law of 
Reaſon, directed and required of them; 
W —_— ver 3 of 1 
Attributes will plainly teach us, muſt Regard 
the Common Good of Men. This Law 
then of Nature or Reaſon, that Reſpects 
all Mankind, as they are Subjects and Crea- 
tures of the ſame Lord, and King, cannot 
deſcend to determine particular Rights in 
Communities, by. reaſon ſuch Rights are too 
different to be reduced to any ons Common 
Rule; and become only due, or to be claimed 
by Men, hut as they are Members of ſuch a 
Political Bady, and 10 cannot Ariſe from 
-any ſuch: Natural Laws, that Regard all 
"Mankind. Nay further God having given 
Men a os or Power, of making Com- 

paQts, Promiſes, or Contracts, hath likewiſc 
ow him a Right, or Power, of Performing 
ſuch, (ſuppoſing the Conditions are ndt 
Repugnant. to his Laws) for without that 
- Power of making ſuch, had 
been to no purpoſe : Man then having pro- 
miſed or Covenanted, hath by that Act, 
transferred 
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transferred. as much, as in him lies fomewhat 
to another, according to the Conditions con- 
tained- in the Promiſe: or Covenant: And 
what is thus transferred, becomes only the 
Rigbt of another, by virtue of this Agree- 
ment, for it is ed it was not ſo before 
then the Right that is thus founded, is 
ſolely owing to the Agreement, becauſe i 
15 conveyed by that, 'and not to any Law 
Antecedent to it. Rights then that become 


by Virtue of Civil Laws, as it is plain all 


Dignities,, Offices, or Truſts, that Relate to 
the Ordering or Continuing Government in 


ſocieties do, (as being only Relations to it) 


are not to be meaſured by any Natural 
Laws, by reaſon ſuch: do not Regard par- 
Lou e but the whole Race of 


To the ſecond, that God may make poli- 


tive Laus to Govern Men in all Commu: 
nities, is a Truth too bright to be denied; 
and that God did like wiſe Ordain Laws, 
for a particular People, vis, the Jews, is al- 
o Certain. But that God hath not in his 
Revealed Word, Commanded any one form 
of Government; or declared any certain 
Meaſures of Civil Obedience, or promulga- 
ted any Certain Rules, by which: all Men, 
in their feveral . diſtin Governments, are 
to be directed, in ſuch things I underitand 


as immediately relate to the Civil Conſti- 
tution, is I think as Certain; In that ſuch 


M 2 are 
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are not to be found in his Sacred Word: 
That God hath in his Revealed Will en- 
joined Obedience and Submiſſion to the high- 
er Powers, the Execitting Juſtice and Judg- 
ment, and rendering to every Man his due, 
is without any manner of Controverſie: 
But then the Bounds and Meaſures of O- 
bedience, and to whom it is to be paid, 
the Executing | Juſtice” and judgment, 
and the determining what is a Mans due, 
is as clearly left to the Laws of the 
Community. It being indeed impoſſible 
for the Mind of Man to conceive, that 
any General Laws or Rules, can be ſo E- 
ſtabliſhed, as to be befitted for the general 
Uſe and Benefit, of ſo many ſeveral Govern- 
ments; that are obſerved to be fo different 
in their Laws, , Cuſtoms, Manners, Ends, 
the Almighty, whoſe 


4 
[| 


and Intereſts; unleſs | 
Power is Infinite, had firſt altered the pre- 
ſent State of thin N herefore God hatli 
not expreſly declared his Will in theſe 
things, as I think it is plain he hath not, 
then it is certain he hath left it to Mans 
determinations. And then the Laws of each 
particular People, being what makes and 
decides the Rights and Properties of Men, 
contained under that Government: And e- 
very Place, Office, Honour, Truſt, or Dig- 
nity, that properly belongs to the Making 
or Executing Laws in that Community, be- 
ing pertetly a Civil Right, by reaſon it is 
| f Founded, 


| 
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Founded, or Derived, from the very Nature 
of the, Civil Conſtitution; it muſt evident- 
1y follow, that the determining and aſcer- 
taining ſuch Rights, muſt be from the Laws 
of that Community; by reaſon not being 
founded upon any Divine Law, there can 
be no other but the n Laus by 
which they are meaſured, ſo then to judge 
of and decide theſe Rights, we muſt appeal 
to the Laws of the People, to whom they 


ar = gat 
VI. Having proeeded thus far in The 
to prove, that all Civil Rights, or juſt 2 5 
or Preſentations to ſuch Rights, have no o- 
ther Origin or Foundation, but the Mu- 
nicipal Laws of a particular People; and 
then that all Rights, Claims, gr Pretenli- 
£36, to Right, in any Power, E ce, Office, 
Truſt, or Dignity, that in any way apper- 
tains to the Snpreme Power, or to any part 
of it, is a Civil Right. It now Remains that 
I deſcend in hyporheſi to apply what hath 
been ſaid to our own Conſtitution, and by 
that means diſcover , . whether there 15 
any Room here in Ezgland, for that di- 
ſtinction, of a Ning de fatto, but not de jure. 
The Supreme Power in every Community, 
is what gives. it Laws, and What hath the 
force. of I either in order to Puniſh ſuch of 
its Members. as ate diſobedient to its Or- 
dinances; or to oppoſe the Violence of any 
1075 | M 3 a foreign 


the Supreum Power ; which is mo 2 
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foreign Enemy; that Perſon then, or Per- 
ſons in Whoſe "hainds theſe Powers are lodp- 
ed, are Supreme in that Community, ſich 


| being the undoubted Marks of ſuch a Pow- 


er; 5 He or Tliey that can give Laws to 
Others; and Have a force to Puniſh thoſe, 


who will not Obey, muſt be Superior, 70 
-(#ch : And then there being no Superior 


— direct or oblige them, it is plain 
He, or muſt be there Sapreme : For 
theſe being, the Proper Acts of ſuch a Pow- 

He, or They that can Execute theſe 


: er 
Akts, muſt pollels that Fare, In England 


' Lords, aui Commons, conointly taken 
x6cute theſe entire Atty, and eee ate 


in that they together, conſtitute the 
ture for no one part of this Colleftive 50. 
dy which compoſes what we call the Per- 


liament, can ſeparately, by its own Proper 


Act, give Laws to the other, or make any 
for the . This is too Bright a Truth, 
to admit of diſputes, all Courts of Judicature 
only admitting of Ads of Parliament for 


Laws: Nay our Engliſh Princes who ſeem 


moſt to hae Thirſted after unbounden, FS. 

125 and accordingly have made Tome Arhi- 
ry and Illegal A Su have ufually 

varniſhed ſuch by ſome Colpur of Juſtice, 

in pretending ſuch er! rounded 5 LN 

precedent Cuſtom or La by 

E they tacit conte ge, eh Rive 


Singly 


| 


Cuſtom or "Uſage; ot bot ſuperſede, or ſuſ- 
pend them by a New Law: It is plain 
the - former Law being by 'this new One re- 
Pealed or the Ancient Uſage diſcontinued 


ſjolls, Or 
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Singly no Authoritative Right, but only a 
derivative one, to Execute what hath beef 
formerly enacted or practiſed. However 
the Kings, Lords and Commons, giving Laws 
to the Community, being accountable to None 
chere being no Appeal from them, are here 
in England the Supream Power : And this 
Power being only fo, by thoſe Acts of So- 
vereignty, whoſoever does perform, or Ex. 
ecute thoſe Acts, mult poſſeſs that Power: 
And whatſoever this Power EnaQts becomes 


a Law; and Laws are the meaſure of Civil 


Rights, ſo then as the Laws are, thoſe Righis 


, 
=o "be: And of Conſequence if any Per- 
fon had any juſt or legal Claim, Pretenſton, 
or Right, to any Place, Truſt, Offieg, Hon- 
nour, or Dignity, or any part in this Supream 
ower, it muff ariſe by the means of ſome 
w, or forme Ancient Cuſtom or Viſage, 
(for ſuch -by being continued -ſeem to have 
the force of Laws, by reaſon the Law 
not interpoſing in their Uſe plainly allows 
them) yet norwithſtanding ſhould the pre- 


{ent Sipream Authority, Which is the Le- 


gillature, inter poſe, and either repeal, or 
rde tis "Law, of alter or deſtroy 'this 


pon "which  Clainhs; Freten- 
Were grounded, rhe Claims 
Ur A 


p, : 
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75 Rights muſt likewiſe be ſo; ſo then what 
FPecſon or Ferſons had before this Neu Lau! 
Was made, any Claim, Pretenſion or Right to 
any ſuch Office, Place, Truſt, Dignity, Honcur 
or Power, has now by the fame Law none: 
And that this is in fact what hath been fre- 
quently done in our Conſtitution, appears 
undeniahly evident by the many Statutes for 
Limiting; and Altering the Succeſſion of the 
Crown in ſeveral Reigns. It is true, aſter the 
Laucaſtrian Family, who had not the Right 
by a Lineal Succeſſion, or Heredi ry Deſcent, 
had enjoyed the Grown, during th A cor 
of the Three  Henries ſucceſſiv of 
i h. Three Princes having the He EW 
e placed in the Throne in oh very Infancy, 
_w- ſo the Tutelage and Protection of his Per- 


ſon and Naas n committed to others, produ- 
ced Factions, which are Natural toMy 
And afterwards when he came to Years to 


take the Government into his own Hands, 
the ſoftneſs of his Lemper adminiſtred more 
ogcaſiong of encrealing, than quieting or ex- 


| 
1 e de : Fox being a Prince ora weak 


and Pious did; 1. more befitted for 
2 Claiſter-than a chrome; 05 ſeemed nat to 
have much inclinatign to exerciſe Sovereignty, 
but employing his hours with his Beads and 
Prayers, be Commitred, « or pther left the 
- ease 2 Af Is ; tate to his 
een and Miniltecs, ho by uſing che N. 
Aut bority to COUNEENance their * de- 
1805, 
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figns, ſoon became envied and hated: where- 
by there-aroſe x Multitude of Diſconterits a- 
mongſt the Nobility, which in time broke 
out into Civil Wars, which proved the moſt 
Calamitous that had ever been known in Exg- 
land; for the former Wars had been on 
ed in Diſputes between the King 
and his Barons, between Prerogative and Li- 
berty, which after ſome ſtrugglings were u- 
ſually accommodated by an Agreement, (for 
the then Polity required a King, and that Au- 
thority Barons) ſo that neither could then 
ſubſiſt ſeparately. But here was a Diſpute of 
Right between two Families, that was not 
to be Reconciled, but by the extirpation of 
one of them: And the Intereſts of both were 
ſo fatally interwoven with the Nobility, in 
whoſe hands the Power then was, that th 
ſeemed here equally divided; from hi 
cauſe a Multitude of Skirmiſhes,” and Battles 
were fought, and ſeveral Thoufands of Lives 
loſt before this Fatal Quarrel could be dcided. 
Henry the Sixth, that Weak and Unfortunate 
Prince, being ſometimes Ke 6rd] nulled from 
the Throne, and ſtripped of all the Enfigns 
of Royalty; and then again by the fate of Bat- 
tle, advanced to the fame Dignity ; thus was 
this' poor Prince alternately Kinged and Un- 
kinged, thruſt from the Throne and placed 
in an obſcure Privacy; from that again raiſed 


g : 


to 4 Throne, from thence to 4 Prion, and 


, 


then agen tc 4 Throne, and fo to 4 Priſon, 
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and at laſt to his Graue. Edward t Fans 
Nüval and Succeſſour, the only xe 12 
Branch: of the Houle o Tok, W ad rde 
undoubted Right to Royalty according 
lineal deſcent, being after Ae. a variet 
Fortunes at laſt peaceably poſſeſs'd ef the 
. — 77. 0 bac Prince en- 
avours hy pru $ to, lecure 
Crowa by Peace, which he had ane 
Violence. And the better to give ſome 11 
lour of Juſtice to theie his bloody Proceed- 
ings, (for it is to be obſerved, that notwirh- 
ſtanding his pretended Title by lineal deſcent, 
his Acceſſon to the Throne was by mere 
Force and Violence; for he wrefts by Arms 
the Sovereignty out of the hands af Heery, to 
whom he had ſworn Allegiance). Whereas 
Henry the Fourth, the firſt of the Lancaſtriap 
Family, was advanced to the Throne with a 
greater ſhew of Juſtice, As being admitted 
King after a Forma and Solemn Reſignatiab, 
or Renunciation of Richard the Second, and 
that by the Choice, Conſent or Approbation of 
the Lords and N Parliament, bein 
in Truth 1 hy the Bilan Men, to. Reſcue 
the Kingdom from the Tyranny ofRichard and 
his hated Minions. But to Return; Edward ha- 
wing vanquiſh d Herr 2 aParliament which 
muſt be concluded Conqueror, was on 
of Perſons he his ene A 
ho of the contrary and aß Party +; 5 
dare to appear in that Aﬀſem! 550 pa Fo 
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s, by which the Three Henries are 
declared Kings only de Hatto, but not 4 Jure, 
the Right having always deen! in his Family; 
by chis Law the King would juſtify his vio- 
Lene Proceedings againſt the Pious Henry, and 

{wade tlie People that he had neither been 
erjured nor a Rebel to his Sovereign; for the 
Sense of Henry's ſtrict Piety and harmleſs In- 
nocency, ſtuek deep in the Minds of the Peo- 
ple, and therefore required ſome Reaſons to 
juſtify Edward's ſeverity to him. This I think 
E to that trifling diſtinction be- 
tween a King de Facto, but not de Jere; for fo 
ſar as Lcan tee, it never was uſed in 
land befare that Statute, altho? there had been 
ſome Reaſon before for it, by the frequent in- 
terruption in the Lineal Succeſſion. And 
give ſome Luſtre to this Law, the Act 
tends to confirm ſuch Statutes that ſhoul 4 
main Laws, that had been made during the 
Reign of either of the Henries, ſuppoſing by 
that proceeding that ſuch were no 'Laws un- 
til they were confirmed: But notwithſtanding 
this, all the other Laws of the Three Henrits 
that were not thus corifirmed, have always 
been adjudged as good Laws, asthoſe that hacl 
'this confirmation: However this Statute ſeems 
to have been the Source from hence the Pa- 
perl Diſputes that. have ſince  perplexed\Men 
80 this ti . 7 
der 1 rHfitg/T have termed it 
I's a ſoppeſes have md i ; ain 
uc 
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ſuch a Number of People as this Kingdom 
contained, ſhould continue together ſo many 
Years, without any. Legiſlature or Supream 
Power, and indeed without any Law, Rule 
or Order, for theſe depending upon the King, 
if there was no rightful King, that is in Trut] 
ng King, as hath been proved, then 
could be none of theſe, | and yet the Conte 
tion remain d; for they acknowledge a Pow- 
er, but not a rightful One, whereas the Na- 
ture of that Power implies that what is ſo in 
Fact, muſt be ſo in Right. And if this was 
not ſo, Men could neyer be fafe in their Q- 
bedience, ſince no Right in Government, is to 
proved any other way; and this is farther 
—_— by the Concurrent Practice of our 
Anceſtors, i - that they have frequently alte- 
red this Lineal Succeſſion, and yet never took 
notice of any difference between, Kings, by 
ah or ſince the lingle Stature. 


VII. But a farther reaſon of the continu- 
ing of ſome Miſtakes that ſeem to have been 
derived from this LW, bath been that Mep 

have not diſtinguiſhed, between the acqu 

tion of this Power, char! 1 called Supre, 
and the Power it ſelf. For it is plain, this 
Supream Authority may he acquired by very 
illegal and unjuſt Practices, ſuch as being con- 
W TE Laws of Go, 1 e 
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ſtanding were aſterwards legitimated by the 
gucceſs; thus Cæſir might have been as juſtly 
Puniſhed by the Laws of Rome, for his diſo- 
hedlience, as Catiline for his Conſpiracy; and 
had he not ſucceeded in his Ambitious Enter- 
| Ke might have remained under as black a 
Character to Poſterity; but his Succeſs gave 
him Power, and that legitimated his Proceed- 
ings. So that Brutus and the Conſpirators, 
thoſe bold Aſſerters of Rome's Ancient Liber- 
ty, became as much Traitors, in that they 
Acted againſt the then Law, by ſtabbing 
Ceſar, as if he had been the firſt branch of 
an Ancient Race of Rightful Kings. And the 
firſt Bratus who was a Principal Inſtrument 
in the Expulſion of the Tarquins, was by ver- 

tue in the Succeſs of that very Age, ſo far 
from being branded with the Name of Trai- 
tor or Rebel, that he was termed Rome's 
Saviour; whereas, had he miſcarried in 
that Attempt, he might have been juſtly Pu- 
niſhed, and his Name might have remained 
infamous to future Ages; for whoſbever in any 
Community poſſeſſes the Supream Autho- 
rity, (it is no matter by what ways acquir- 
cc is then uncontroulable, and will be un- 
accountable, and ſo may legitimate Actions, 
that were before: unlawful. 


TA VITE: But to clear this. Point a little far- 
ther; every Perſon that lives or continues in 
a Particular Country or Community, does 

| not 


it; either directly ſignifying his Aſſent b 


reigner here in 
dence to any Penile of a Natural born 
 SubjeRt, for alrho* by! thus continuing a- 


* Stipulated ; either Antiently to the King and 
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not by chat reſidence become a Member of 


that Government; for tio make him ſo is re- 
ired ſomewhat farther, via. That he A- 
vally Covenants, Conſents or Stipulates to 


Promiſe, Declaration or Oath, or otherwiſ 
by Accepting or Acting in ſome Office; Place, 


or Employment under it, or at leaſt perform- 


ing ſeme Conditions that the Polity requires: 
This I think is very evident if we do but 


conſider Man as a: free intelligent Creature, 
and therefore not to be obliged but by his 
on Conſent: And this appears to be the 


Senſe of Men in their moſt Solemn Proceed - 


ings, I mean their Laws, in that in ſuch, 
they require ſuch a Conſent to be ſignifi- 
ed, as appen | 

| on ance; which are enjoined or required of 
tlie 


rs by the Oaths of Eidelity and 


Members of particular Communities, at 
certain times, or Ages. Nay further no fo- 
land, is entitled by a Reſi- 


us, he becomes Subject to our Laws, 


yet not having performed what is neceſſary 
' for an Engliſhman, he remains but an Alien: 
and ſo difabled from Purchaſing, : Con- 


veying, or Diſpoſing of an Eſtate, or Exe- 
cuting any Civil Office or Employment : 


Nay our own. Natives were uncapable of 


doing theſe things, untill they had Actually 


10 
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to each other, in their free-bourgs, or folk- 
motes, or to the King only in their Court- 
Leets; or to their feveral Lords at their 
Court-Barons, before they were admitted 
into their Lands: It is true theſe Cuſtoms 
are pow diſuſed, but ſtill we may obſerve 
no Man is let into the Government, to Ex- 
ecute any Office, or Truſt, in the Ancient 
Conſtitution, or any of thoſe of a later date, 
bit he does ſtill actually Stipulate, and fo 
feems by that to be made an Abſolute Sub- 
ject, or rather as a Member to be obliged 
in the Eſtabliſhed Government: and this I 
think is not peculiar to us, but what is 
Univerſally practiſed through all Europe; for 
altho? in ſome” Governments a merè Reſi- 
dence ſeems to make a Naturalization, and 
{o qualifies for Civil Rights, yet where that 
is permitted, it is by virtue of ſome poſitive 
Laws, as we may remember it was unſuc- ' 
ceſsfully attempted here with us, as to have 
had one Law for a general Naturalization. 
But 'altho? mere Reſidence is not allowed 
to make a' Man'a Member of a Polzty, yet 
it ſubjects Inis Perfon and Goods to the 
Laws of that Community ; for it is only by 
the Laws of that Country, that he isentituled 
there to his Goods, for that reaſon as the 
Laws chere give or aſcertain his Right in 
them; ſo the fame Laws may tax them, 
that is permit him to enjoy them under 
ſuch Conditions as they think fit to im- 
poſe. IX. But 
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. But if only _Stipulating, e 
ENF: 


Aſſenting, is w at makes a Man a 
bay of this or that Community, as it 19 
plain it does, by reaſon no Man can, 
obliged, Hurt who both l ; een | 
ON Or Ps diffic W 5 
1 Man from this obligation, that 
hath — Actually Fromiſed, or Covenan- 
ted; to which — be anſwered, when, the 
reaſon 105 that AG. atirely po; 7 
very t 15. obliged, m 0 
to ſomewhat ; if then that ceaſes to which 
he was obliged, (it. matters not by Wat 
reaſon) the G ceaſes ; becauſe no 
Man can beobliged to. what 1 no or hath 
no Exiſtency. If then I am obliged to a. 
government, or to a particular erſog, a8 


he. is à part of a Government, if that Go 
— diſſolved or broke, my Obli- 
gation ceaſes: And this ſeems to be the 
approved ſenſe of Men, in that they never 
f i A 571 yy re wink & 
of w are undoubted Members, by . . 

< Covenanted 0 4 gb 


reaſon they have attually 

Sworn to it, or at leaſt have W 2oWe 
hat is required to make them ſuch: Where. 
ſore Men by ſuch Practices ſeem tacitly to 
grant that ſuch Promiſes or Oaths are daß 
conditional, and are therefore reverfible, or 
rather void, when- ever the reaſon of them 


ceaſes; or eiſe I cannot conceive how Men. 
could 


U 
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could juſtly leave their own, and Plant 
theinſelves in foreign Dodinrits : Ot how 
People wo have N Misfortunes to fall 
under the Government of different Princes, 
could ſafely Promiſe Faith and Allegiance, 
interehangably to him who is in poſſeſſion; 
Or how indeed a Member or a' Fellow of 
a College, who has ſworn to 'obſerve the 
Starutes of the Houſe, by one of which he 
is obliged to Celibacy, yet notwithſtanding. 
that, when he leaves the College, he mar- 
ries and thinks himſelf not affected by tliat 
On For the reaſon of the Oath ceaſing, 
* hich- was his being a Fellow, the Obliga- 
tion A alfo allow — 9 . o: The ſame 
may be obſerved by all Gilds, Cor porati- 
ons, or feacevnicies? for no Man thinks him- 
ſelf obliged any longer by his Oaths or 
Promiſes to ſuch than he continues a Mem- 
ber of them, and if not of them why not 
the ſame of all independent Communities, 
the obligations of an Oath being always the 
bythe e or Ve of the Sabi 
. by nity;”or ubject it 
is employed about. 


7E 


* What Lebus to have adminiſtred FOE 
3 difficulty about 8 Points, has been 
that ejudice that appears upon 
the Miu 'of py 22 Men, in that 
they talk as if they believed there was ſome- 
What Real and Certain in Words, and that 
20 N therefore 


4 
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therefore: the fame. things are al Fayg in 
tended by the fame Expreſſion; by Which 
means Men ſeem often in iber Reaſoning 
to have gone * ——— tom the 
word or — to the thing ed, and hy 
Me ing Renkes cout in "of the 
0 LEE | 
— word: Whereas 1 the ar- 
bitrary ſigns of Mens Thoughts, nothing - 
can be | inferred from them, of the Nat 
— of things; when therefore words ate 
uſed to Signify any particular Fact or Sub- 
ſtance; it is certain che ſignification af that 
word, is to be aſcertained by ON very: 
or thing, it is uſed ta exp 
wiſe the End of Language oaſ be ieee 
IE hearer can never be able to un- 


derſtand, l intends, for the 


word being ſtand for 4 Fdign 
Or. Mark of ſuch a t „the, hearer takes 
it to refer 8 that; if en the Speaker in- 
tends, by bu ſign, What is not ceutained 
in the things Hgnißted, it is plain, the, hear- 
er des nat comprehend; Rar che Speak- 
er intends, and ſo is Pit or involued in 
Errors; by reaſon he acquieſcing in the 
word, takes it. as intended for a ſigh a 
what really it is not. But to apply. 

our. profers purgole, it, is moſt nqtorious he 
great buſineſs of the. af, Reigns was to ad- 
Lance the Regal Authority. to an unbound- 
"of Heighth, and in order . perfect that 
5 great 
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at * All: Methods were urſued; 
foe rg ell would e 
nivexſities therefore, thoſe 
12 * 25 and Lefrning, were 
to be particularly Regarded, that ſuch 


prineiples of Government might be 
throug tu imprinted upon 41 Waadt u. ; 
Youth, that Were (conceived would be the 
moſt condueive to the carrying on that 
Bleſſed ech nt For ſuch Gentlemen by the 
advant their Education, being qualifi- 
| a) ole Þy the Sremgal of thele tes 
2 t eir 
ey Were eee to g them, and 
"the Pots enjo opportun 
to do u: Add 5 hs, Ing eee 
Knowledge earning, that 1s 
by that manger of Education, for the 
fich Ike reaſons, theſe Narſeries of Vir 855 
_ were ſo moet that no Boctrines 


verumem wete, permitted to be taught — 
What were ſuited to this I 27. the 


1255 A + Opin 4 
4 o early e ih the 8 Ming, 

Youth; are not eaſily in Riper Tears, 12 
moved : for When once ſuch Opinions are 
Strongly fixed there, they are then looked 
e and are made prin- 
ples or ſeundatiens of after reafoniogs ; 
dn are; not to be queſtioned : fo, 


—. e ee br by the * 
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of * theſe early Impreſſions, they will not 
readily admit of contrary Doctrines, hy rea. 
fori taking their o for true, they muſt 
Eſteem the other Falſe or Miſtaken'; until 
by farther Reaſons or Authority they are con- 
vinced of the Contrary. Thus we every 
'Pay obſerve, how warmly ſome -Men wil 
Defend, the molt Wild, and the moſt Un- 
reaſonable Doctrines; Nay will ſuffer in the 
defence of ſuch Opinions, that could have 
nothing but an Education to Recommend 
them, witneſs the Voluntary Severities of 
= Indian Faquirs, and the: Lamentable 
erings of moderate Zealots, & . The 
reaſon of this ſeems to be, in that every 
Man muſt and does Judge for himſelf, and 
in doing that, it is plain, he makes his own 
inions, the Standard by which he Judges 
of the Nature of Things, (becauſe he Can 
have nothing elſe whereby to do it) ſo then 
as ſuch conform or not to this Standard, he 
either approves or diſlikes them. And theſe 
his Opinions, (or this Standard) being per- 
haps nothing but what he hath Collected, 
or been Taught, it is no wonder if ſometimes 
it is very diſſonant from Truth: However 
ĩt is certain he believes it True, or other- 
wiſe he would not Entertain it, 1. no Man 
: would-be Thought to be in an Errour. But to 
Return, the Univerſities being to be Govern- 
cd and Directed, by ſuch, who by reaſon 
of Places, Dignities, or Preferments, have a 
| dependance 


N 


5 "the L Eph . proceedings. of, King 
N ber. | 
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dance upon the Court, and fo, are 
8 4195 to comply with the WI 
gf. os Erin; for ſuch Perſons being only 
referred . or Honoured, who moſt 
| Lahener Juch ch Princely deſigns, it 
. 5 üldus if ſome out of that 
Auguſt 7, will not Belieye and Teash 
What Will molt certainly advance them: And 
Enos 20M the Practices of thoſe Learned 
1 8 e given full Procſs of their L oyal- 
der 1 5 tl 12 ne and good Manners to 
at Me have uſually com- 
plye 5 . he hath enjoined; as. I 
chk may be inſtanced from the Reforma- 
2+, tion to the Gn 7; An e 
o to evolution under 
King Wilkes: It 5s 18108 there are ſame 
Particular Pin to this general Obſer- 
vation,” but then it hath happened where 
there hath not been a ſufficient time, or 


5 Opportunities to Model them; or where 


e Ergceedings of, the Prince hath. been too 
th. or „Hotz rely” Invading the Pri- 


Vileges or, Rights that immediately con- 


ax 1 7 or, Þme Members of it; 
en in theit glorious with- 


5 Inſtan- 
0. det Write dach ſo 
ul 85 2 Body, - but 79% dea Was Men 
50 in all Cn Pies,” purſue what is 


ec b e aol that moſt Mep 


Wer 
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in the. World Ci their. ufd 

Wealth, II ee d eee, ae 

ly take fich * Methods as omiſin 

9 attain ſuch: And e 
W 

are to ut 

Fon and Preferments in the fortoer, at 


onouts, Offices, and Employmenrs in che 
er, being at the Pn of the Regal 
to Climb 


Authority, ſuch ** as 
with What that 


co Sem mut 


I. Porſuts den karg in theſe Art 


git 9 50 b Po 2-h Pang 05 


moſt Celebrated-- 1855 eing the 

for conveying down what ver 

thought Münte by former Hegel 
en uſually in perufin t bus Wrk 

e 

e eee 
e, m to t 

55 enteavpur'to Teak is A 
to Anſwer what 1s e ' 


hf Certain 
as n moſt Words that 


7 7 avs x) + hk 
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livy and Politioks do; and there beings no 
remaining Rule to know preciſely whar was/ 
contained in the Nice Senſt of bach Word; 
Ie ban be no wonder, if we but conſider 
the diferem Ages, Countries, Laws, Ou 
2 Manders and Complexion of Men 
that chey'oftew diſſer in lar they in 
wif by by the ſume Expoſition. Hot 
moſt certain, — Ancients them 
ſolves have tior: 5 uſed the ſame Word 
in tlie ſame certain and determined Senſe, 
even in theſe Languages that we term 
TLearned: Ifhall Inſtance in the Latin and 
Greek; if —_— we out of reſpect 10 
them, do alway the farne Ea 
Word, — me Word in t x 
; kv which — have Gif. 
fevetic Gignifications; we muſt by — 
lilcew / iſe uſe ou own Native Word in — 
various — — — —— 
to ac a 9 in — 
905 indeed that — to — — 
racters of ſuch às uſe them, have by 
plenſurm diſtinction und out a vad 
niſly to coneeul it by Hying ihat Wortis if not 
otherwiſe explained, ate #lways do be take 
in the Known and Literat, or elſe: by way 
f Eminente; ih the moſt excellent Senſe 
By which diftin&ion is fuppoſcd-two! Abſtr» 
diries (Firſt; Thar chere i © Kaown/ and 
Literal Seni of D Words, Wielt is tal ſd. as 
I nannt „  £ onaWta bat 580 


N 4 
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of — bearing no reſemblance to 
What ſhould ſignify, can never be 
known' abel agreed; and can never be U- 
niverſally — in that a Perſonal inter- 
couple, by — it is to be done, was ne- 

r yet Eſtabliſh d for that purpoſe. amongſt 
rs and that accordingly: they have been 
uſed in very different and diverſe Senſes. 
Which appears in that Complex Words are 
ſo promiſcuouſly and uncertainly uſed, that 
ſome of them bear very contrary Senſes; 
which therefore muſt be explained before 
Known in which they are to be taken. 
And Secondly, In that when we conſider 
and uſe Words to ſigniſy Relations, we of- 
ten take ſuch, as if there were ſome what real 
in the things: Thus when we conſider things 
a9 GOOd or Bad, Perfect or Imperfect, they 
are ſo only in reſpect to our — or as gve 
eunrar them with other things; for Mhat⸗ 
. Exiſts can Want nothing to its Exi- 

ency; and ſo is in its Naga parks for 
Wanting nothing it muſt be ſo; it is, Man 
only makes it — when; be conſiders 
— to himſelf; or ben he com. 
pares it With ſomewhat: as he highs it _ 
Agree: with; for by. his; conſidering after 
manner he makes it appear to che — not, 
and is cthereby led into a Multitude of Er- 
rprs/ But ta Returns What is ſuppoſed 
ta he contained in moſt Complex: Mot ds, 
Which are intended to dignify the Thoughts 
R 
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or. Actions of Men, or bear relation to So- 
ciety, are for the maſt part ſo huddled: toge- 
ther; that the ſame ſignifieation is not o | 
intended by the ſame Word, as will moſt 
conſpicuouſly appear in that ſo common 
Word Ning, which we in the Traaſlation 
of the/Romas Authors make to Anſwer to 
| the Latin Rex, and in the (or eek LO Bν,p'—ß, and 
yet nothing is more plain than that theſe two 
Words were in both Languages uſed in ve- 
ry differing Senſes. For the Romans. promi- 
ſcuouſly uſed the Word Rex-to import not 
only a ſingle Perſon, who was only a chief 
Magiſtrate, and ſo Acted Miniſterially; but 
alſo applied it to ſigniſ a ſingle Perſon, who 
had an abſolute and uncontroulable Power: 
which two things altho thus expreſſed by 
ont and the ſame Word, yet were as oppo- 
ſite and different as Maſter and Ser vant. 
For Inſtance, They uſed, the Term Re, 
to expreſs their chief Magiſtrate from the 
— | jon of their City, 'untyþ the Eſtahliſh- 
ing of what they called the Conſulax Autho- 
rity t nd yet by the Hiſtory of thoſe times 
it appears, that tlieir then Kings, had not 
Legally more Authority, than What was af- 
terwards inveſted in their Conſuls; for the 
greateſt difference ſeems to be only in- the 
continuance of the Office; for at the. firſt 
Foundation of that Common- wealth, the 
Magiſtracy, which was the proyince of them 
Bech (and inot tk Logillagure) 08516: 4 
ſs 


ſingle 


— — — — — — — 
= 
= 


A 


and theſe any 
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and that for liſe, and ſo he 4 
whereas the ſecond was i 
amm; by the means of 
ch Political device, the inccnveniencies 
that had aroſe in the former Conſtiturion 
were removed for ity that the Adminiſtix- 
tions continuing in the-ſame Perſon! for life, 
gave ſuch ities to the' Tarnung u 
to endanger their Ancient Govertiment:: 
lieh 2 by thoſe who rally 


4 


toved,' or chought it their Intereſt to 
the Common] .lt, they effected 
oy; he bene weer 
t 1 ; 

Se e — 
for a łumult, — — 


r a Lake ere tobegi I 
vo The Chief then of thoſe: who! ai 
the Common Safety, and the 7arqains Rt 
ines, laid- hold ups that Fatal occaſion” of 
Lacretis's Nape to begin their 'Promeditared 
Contrivance,' which H. — — inthe e 
pulfoh of chat Family Gut of Raue, and the 
entire tion of the — Authority, 
and prodiiced that ne- Fotm of 
under two Annual Conſuls. For no think. 
ing Man- can Rationally ſuppoſe that if the 
Nomung had not —4 prejutticed againiſt 
their —— by ks Violent and Vexarions 
Nbcestdlimge; that ever the Violence upon 
one Worauf earld have ſo Futaba 
Revolitisn'® But dhe Poôple bei 3 
ut! 
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a long train of diſcontents, this parle 
W give fire to their ; 
ed in the entire overthrow of that 
to teturn; It is certain ehe Ra. 
| ai jor is the word: — — imporr 
2 er ſan axecuring the © giſtracy 
for life; but did likewiſe ſomerimes intend & 
ſhort 'Þ Magiſtracy, for in that In- 
teryałthat was between tle Death or Tranſs 
ih, of Ramius, and the Acceſſton of 
4, when the Senators took the 
Royal Power into their own hands, and di- 
vided chemſelves into Tens, they then fuce 
——— only, carried the En- 


1 — he R | 
ebony, a Y the-Kingly 


proved fuficient to 
which: 


d were termed: in regart 
- 1 Side 2 Bother, bur each for 
a Ris, which 

= a „ 
e Roman then ; 

2 5 Vert itt Re co _ own": 
Sn i = 


Nes; a8 a 8 
ny 4 . 
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wealth under their fir. Kings. And 775 
only ſo, but the Roman ho that 


te the chief, Magiſtrate in Lan Ab Aſs 11 


all ene eee „as particular 1 
pears in that aſter their Empire 
enlarged as to have its T 1e 

that Common- wealth did often Provinces or 
make Kings in ſuch as their Inſtruments 
Servitude; and then ſuch People were left. 
tao be Goyerned by their owg.. s Who: 
notwithſtanding. were; ſu heck pr. ſubor 2 
to the Roman Senate, But the, Roman d 
not only uſe this Word Rex which we 
Tranſlate King, to 6 1 the chief 
N in the 7 Watte NO Civil 
fairs, but alſo,{ ome in g. 855 
Senſe, vi. to import that, he A 
ſature,, when inye W Fe 
Thus, the Eaſten Monarchs. who dad 
abſolute, uncontroula le awer,. (Her, On. 
IV ter 80 Aer h 
nop di 


ar 1. 
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King, as the Monarch: of Perſia whofe!Pow- 
ef Was abſoltte and uncontroulable. 3 Thus 
eve may obſet ve theſe Antient and what 
we call Learned Languages, uſed; but one 
and the ſame'fingle Word to expreſs ſo diffe- 
rent Authorities, which it is probable hath 
occaſioned very great Miſtakes; for Men 
often judging/of things by words, are too 
apt to! concſude, Where the fame Word is 
-uſet}, there thie ſame thing is intended; and 
eſpecially when ſo expreſſed in thoſe Langua- 
ges, that are ſo much Valued; and ſo become 
prone — from the Senſe of the word, to 
the Real Nature of the Thing. Ang learn- 
ed Men have been lately inelined, (for Rea- 
ſons already intimated in this our Britain) 
to take the Signification of the word King, 
in the moſt eminent Senſe, that is that it 
doth imply abſolute Authority, by which 
-Acceptation they have advanced that Divine 
Doctrine, that where ever a King is there 
8, or at leaſt ought to be, Sovereign and 
Independent Power, and ſic vols, 5 jubeo, 
is a Right Inſeparabl from his Perſon, who 
2 that Dignity; And He then that is 
A King, or is called or o ned fo, (for from 
what hath been obſerved, the Authority is 
different) hath a Right to do, as he plea- 
es. Moſt miraculous Doctrine! that there 
ſhould be fo much Magick, or if you pleaſe 
Charms in Words, (I had almoſt faid Di- 
vinity) that the very uſe of one ſingle ou 
ih 6 au 
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ſhould entitle 2 Man even to Godlike Powe - 
er. "Copnelins Arbe was 2 Novice in O 
Luke Philoſophy to theſe Men; fer What 
2 in him to lay down ſuch e- 
ſuch tedious and nucouth 
2 — Oonpuration, in order by ropes 
of fome harbarous words, and 
5 —— to invoke ſome erte and 
af e. te eſs Men by rhe helponl 
n theſe Mien | 
| of four. Letters; 25 
— Man with an C — ht 
to do what 1 — oe 
abeording to this Doctriue ſome what wen- 
derſul to me, that the Number af Kings 
ſhould leſſen amongſt: us, and that Thſteacl 
of Seven that thore Werne, (if not 
a greater N in this Iſle, there is not 
as many Th a; for I do not think Men 
are more ſelſf.denying in this, than in for- 
mer Ages; and Ro nom the Tem- 
2 ＋ Villany are mere P by the 
te diſcovery of chis Cn Setres. - Ree 
to Return, our Lai For fe S plat | 
8 
FO wor 155 0 
fg fy" a fingls Perſon, in 
o hath the Chief ATdminiſtistion of & 
vt | AMiirg withour much Regarding the 
Nature br Power of bis Authority, Sr His 
manner of Aceehen to it; as muſt be aF 
Wed, (not to extend our Inſtances to Aſia, 


Africa, 


CGryit:PoLriny ter 
Africa qr Amrita, from what we de, when 
lective in Pa 


” 
* 


— 


poſſeſſion of no Countries, 
id-called; as He of Spain, who 
vali: Dominions. T 


| hem: That they are the Lords 
anoisted, and yet ſometimes according to 
their gun Reaſegings they are ſet up, or 
made h an Oppelite Power, for ſuch is Re- 
belligqn, or uajulk Wars. Their Authority 
mult be derived from Heaven; and yet they 
ars not hound to Execute the Laws of Heas 
i ven; 


* 
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ven; They muſt be by Divine Right, and 


| w their Power perhaps was acquired, by 


barons" Cruelties, or wicked ' Violence. - 
Andi thus according to theſe Doctrines having 
their Commiſſions from the Almighty they 
may without any peradventure do what they 
pleaſe, that is, Rifle, Ruine, or Deſtroy, 
their Subjects; Which in ſhort is to affirm 
that whatſoever Magiſtrate is called a King, 
or where any Perſon in Community is firſt 
in the Government, aſſumes or takes. that 
Title; it matters not whether by Force, Fraud, 
Violence, or Right, or by the Ceremony of. 
Crow ning; he is from thence entitled to an ab- 
ſalute 'Soyereignty; and by — al. 
tho:the:EleQtor of Brandinburg had no more 
Rights over the Pet ſons or Fortunes of bis ſub- 
jects; than the Laws of his Country gave 
him: Let the New King of may 
ſeize their Goods, enſlave their Perſons, and 
diſpoſe of their Eſtates, and that by his So- 
vereigh Authority: moſt Excellent Doctrine! 
as if the aſſuming a new Title ſhould Em- 
power him to make his People that were be- 
fore his Subjects, now to be his Slaves, But 
the reaſon of the Propagating this extra va 
gant Opinion here in — — being to be 
plainly deduced, from the Aims and De- 


ſigns of the laſt Reigns as hath» been al- 


ready obſerved; I ſhall not then examine 
them farther, but only once again obſerve, 
that Words are only ſigus, and * 
* | ore 
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fore to denote no more, than what ſhould be 
Ggnified by them; that when they refer 
to particular Fact or, Exiftency,, their Senſe 
ſhould be determined by That i For if other 
wiſe; Men make figns to ſtand for what they 
do not, anch ſb render Language Uninteſli- 
Sinead Mſelefs . 
a nns ud acht: i Moe 4 
XIII. Fheſe difficulties thus removed, ny 
ſeem to have occhſioned fuch doubts an 
—— — Minds of Men, as there- 
hy erdanger our Publick Peace, I ſball 
naw directly proceed, according to m In- 
tended Method, to prove, that theſe gene- 
rab Doctrines, that I have laid down as 
n are not ;merely - 
Notional, — — 72 —ĩ 
ways practiſed (altho' not always _=_ J 
by; Mankind) in all Ages, and in all Couns 
tries, ast will Evidently: appear, from the 
Reoords that are leſt us by the : Ancients 
and by the Voyages, Travels, Diſco- 
verits, and Obſervations, of the Moderns; 
But that I ma not tire my Readet Wiha 
Multaude of Quotations upon ſo ,Copious 
a Subje&t;, Pſnall hut now and; then tranſient- 
ly touch at: what Hath been done in diſtant 
and remote Countries; but ſhall. partictlarly | 
apply:mvyiſfolFx0 what may be obſerved cons 
che Practices of our Britiſh ; Ance- 
4nd Aſterwards briefly run oven fome 
of che Probeeding df forne. other Earope an 
$540 WF” --- People. 
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People, What was the State of the Ancient 
Britain, hefore the arrival of Julius Ceſar, 
is ſomewhat uncertain, by reaſon Antiquity 
hath left us no Authentic Records of the 

ractices of thoſe dark and early Times: 

or what hath been Publiſhed by the Monks, 
ſuch as Jeoffry of Monmouth, and others, about 
the ſucceſſion of Kings, and concerning the 
Manners and Governments of the Ancient 
Inhabitants of this Tſle, hath too much the 
Spirit of a Fable, or the Reliſh of Legend, 
to be either Quoted or Credited: It is then 
to the great Ceſar, as I apprehend, that we 
are principally indebted for the firſt Inge- 
nious, and to be valued Accounts, that now 
Remain of the early State of this our Native 
Soil. It is to him we are obliged, for all the 
Knowledge we have of the Uſages, 2 | 
Manners, Governments, or Proceedings, o 
thoſe our Anceſtors : And by what he hath 
writ concerning them, we may evidently 
collect, that theſe Poor and Wretched. Peo- 
ple, were divided into a Multitude of ſmall 
petty Governments, for in that part of this 
Country, which he calls Castium, and we 
Tranſlate Rent, there were ' then four petty 
Kings, which he there Names; by which 
means as being ſo divided they ſell a more 
ealy prey to their Victorious Enemies: : 
Which Inconveniency being obſerved” by 
ſome of theſe ſmall Tribes, they Confederate, 
as a means whereby they may be enabl 
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to. withſtand the Power of the Romans; 
and fo conſent to make Caſibelaun their King, 
Leader or rather General: And their For- 
ces being thus. united, they gave ſome ſtop 
to the progreſs of the Romanus; but in- 
ſucceſs made them weary of that Con- 
federacy, for they ſoon relapſed into their 
former diviſion, each party being more ſoli- 
citous to defend themſelves, than to conti- 
nue united in order to fatigue or deſtroy their 
invading Enemies. But it is not my pur- 
poſe to write the Hiſtory of thoſe times, 
that being already done by other Hands, 
I ſhall therefore age the farther pro- 
ſecution of theſe Affairs, and apply my ſelf 
to what I intend. It appears moſt evident 
by the Writings of this great Man, that the 
Inhabitants were at his coming, divided into 
ſeveral diſtinct Tribes or Sects, and that each 
of theſe, had its petty Prince, King, or Lead - 
er, and that theſe in Times of Peace Exe- 
cuted but little of Dominion, or had but a 
moderate Sovereignty; for Tacitus afterwards 
obſeryes, that things of the greateſt Moment, 
ſich as the Reſolutions of Peace and War, 
were tranſacted in a general Aſſembly, and 
that © theſe” very Aſſemblies were conve- 
ned by their Druids or Priefts, and that 
theſe Conventions were ſometimes compoſed 
only of their principal Men, and ſometimes 
of the whole People: And that in time 
of War they transferred only an Autho- 
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rity. to their King, General, or Leader; 


their common | ſafety in times requiring 
it; for a diviſion. in their Cunts, in ach 
times of Danger might be Fatal to them. 
Jn ſhort if we but impartially conſider the 
Ancient State of our Britiſh Anceſtors, be- 
fore the coming of the Romans, we may 
plainly find it agreable to the preſent One 
of ſome of the Americans; or at leaſt to 
what part of America was before the Sani- 
ards entered there: The People here for tlie 
moſt part appearing as Wild, Barbarous, 
ind Rav: to Them as the poor ; Inat-. 
ans did to. he, C fila, for their Cultoins, 
Uſages, and Manners were as different to the 
Romans as the wretched Americans were 
to the Spaniards, the Natives living for 
the moſt part like them, in . and 


Tribes, or Septs; their {mall Stares and 
petty Governments, being not unlike the 
Indian Hords, their Weapons of War, not 
much better than theirs; their Shipping By 
rather Boats, not Superior to the Iedian Ca- 
noes... 'Their places of Strength were. ther 
Woods encompaſſed with Ditches, and Ba- 
ricaded Sith Trees: Their Bogs and Moun-. 
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did againſt the poor Americans, their Con- 
queſts here might have been effected with 
as much eaſe, as theirs was in Tzaia: But 
our Anceſtors were tob well acquainted with 
Horſe- to take them and their Riders, to be 
but one Animal, and ſo were not like the 
Poor Americans terrified at the ſight of the 
Roman Cavalry ; and the Romans themſelves 
had not the Koowledg or uſe of Thur- 
dring Ordnance, that Godlike Inſtrument 
of War, and Death, that were ſo Dreadful 
to the Miferable Indians, in that they mur- 
. and in a manner Re- 
ſembling that of Heaven, viz. by Thunder- 
ing and Lightning; whereby theſe wretch- 
ed People believed that the Mortal Spaniards 
were the Executioners of Divine Vengeance, 
by theſe Dreadful Engines, as juſt Puniſh- 
ments for their Sins and Impieties, and there- 
fore were not to be withſtood by Human 
Force. But however thus far we are aſſu- 
red by Ceſar, and afterwards by other Hi- 
ftorians, that the ſmall States or petty Prin- 
e into which the Inhabitants of this 
Ille were divided, would ſometimes combine 
and unite, for mutual Defence, in caſe of 
Common Danger: And that then they did 
chuſe or make one CommonKing or Leader, as 
muſt be concluded from what Ceſar ſpeaks of 
Caſibe l aun, and by ſeveral Inſtances to be 
collected out of Tacitus, as particularly the 
Confederacies under Carattacas, Baodicia, and 
ot” O 3 ſuch 
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ſuch like; but then that this large Com- 
mand continued no longer than there Re- 
mained a Senſe of Common Danger, upon 
which alone it was founded; nay was often 
broke by unſucceſſes, like ſome of gur mo- 
dern Confederacigs. - But however the Senſe 
of Danger once removed, or this Confede - 
racy by ſome other reaſon diſſolved or broke, 
they again returned into their former di- 
vided States, And theſe petty States, Prin- 
cipalities, or Communities, were not pecu- 
liar to the Britains, or indeed the Northern 
Nations, but ſeem to be the firſt known and 
earlieſt State of Men, as may be. inferred 
from what is left us by the Latine Hiſto- 
rians, concerning the Governments of the 
Italian People, before they were al ſwal- 
lowed up by the Romans: Ashikewiſe by all 
the modern Accounts that have been col - 
lected, or diſcovered by any Voyages, Tra- 
vels, or Conqueſts, in America; by all which 
it appears, that the two great Monarchies 
of Mexico, and Pera, had gradually advan» 
ced themſelves to that mighty Grandeur, by 
uniting with, or Conquering the ſmall and 
Original petty Hords, as appeared both by 
the traditions, and the Records of thoſe Peo- 
ple; the like may be obſerved concerning 
moſt other Nations, ' whether of Aſia, Africa, 
or Europe, as may be collected from what 
Accounts we have of any ſuch People: Bux 
this is more unqueſtionably confirmed oy 
#744 582 eee 1 7 what 
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what'is Recorded in Holy Writ, concern- 
ing the Lives of the Patriarchs; and of 
the Number of Kings that were found in 
that ſmall Country of Paleſtine, before the 
coming of the Mraelites. If then this was the 
earlieſt known State of Mankind, viz. That 
Mighty Numbers of Men, had not con- 
ſented,” or been obliged, to live together 
in Community, under one Government : 
(for it matters not- as to my preſent purpoſe 
how ſuch were originally formed, viz. whe- 
ther by Force, Fraud, or Conſent) for it will 
Naturally follow that the diſparity in the Con- 
ditions, or Fortunes, of Men, thus united 
under theſe ſmall Governments, could not be 
great; And it appears by fact they were not, 
as may be inferr'd from Ancient Hiſtory, as - 
likewiſe from Modern Voyages and Travels : 
For thediſproportions in the Qualities or For- 
tunes of Men, muſt be in ſome Meaſure as 
the Numbers are, in that there always is a 
wider difference, or more intermediate Num- 
bers between, for Inſtance, one, and one 
Thouſand, than between one and ten; 
where therefore the Numbers of Men are 
but ſmall, the diſparities between them can- 
not be great: And where the inequalities are 
but little, the Power attending or proceed- 
ing from ſuch inequalities cannot be large: 
So then the leſſer the Number of Perions 
thus united in a Society, orif you pleaſe, Go- 
| O 4 vernment, 
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vernment, are, the nearer they approach to an 
equality; that is, the ſmaller the difference 
is between them. For which reaſon in ſiich 
petty Hords or Societies, there is ſeldem 
found any other Foundation of Power beyond 
what is grounded upon a Mutual Conſent be- 
tween the thus Aſſociated Members, which is 
rarely obſerved to extend beyond their com- 
mon Safety ; that is in Truth the preſerving 
themſelves in that Condition they are then 
in, in which every Man being concern'd, e-. 
very Man is moſt uſually conſulted; But when 
any Society comes to be ſo far enlarged, as 
the whole Body of the People cannot be 
conveniently aſſembled, or ſome other rea- 
ſons render ſuch general Conventions, un- 
fit or unſaſe. Some then of the greateſt E- 
ſteem, either by reaſon: of their Age, Wiſe⸗ 
dom or Courage, &s. are ſelected to adviſe 
for the reſt; as may be confirmed from par- 
78 Inftances to be taken from the Rowan 
iſtorians, concerning the Practices of the 
Old Britains, Gauls, Germans, or indeed ita- 
lians, Which all came to have Councils com- 
poſed of their Principal Men, who were to 
conſult of their common Affairs. As like- 
wiſe by what the. Hebrews themſelves practi- 
ied, in haying the chief only of their Tribes 
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Na tro si ere vs Þ 4 8. Ii To” 
XIIL But however, be it what it will, where- 
ever there is a Polity or Government ; that is, 
where ever any Number of Men are United, 
or do live under any common Laws or Rules, 
and have a Tribunal to appeal to, to deter- 
mine Controverſies; there I ſay muſt neceſ- 
farily be ſome difference between the Perſons 
compoſing this Polity; by reaſon no Oecono- 
my or Order can be Eftabliſhed or Conti- 
nued amongſt Men, unleſs there is ſome 
Power or Force, whereby to oblige them 
to ſubmit to the Laws, and to acquieſce 
in the determinations of the Tribunal: And 
whoſoever is poſſe(s*d of this Power in that 
-ommunity, muſt be Superiour to the Others, 
by reaſon he or they do Govern and can Force 
or Puniſh. - And as the Number of Men in 
ſuch Communities encreaſe this Power and 
Force whereby to oblige the Members to con- 
tinue in Subjection and Obedience to theLaws 
muſt likewiſe proportionably enlarge; for 1 
this was not ſo, the Obligations to Obedience 
in great Communities muſt leſſen; becauſe 
the farther Men are removed from Force, 
the nearer they approach to Liberty. But 
this Power of giving or making Laws and 
the Executing them, or the uſe of this Force 
(for Laws without a Power to enforce, are 
but good Adyice) whereby Peace and Sub- 
jection in Society is preſerved, could never 
long continue in the ſame Perſons, or 2 
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ſame Manner, whereby the Peace of Socie- 
ty is ſecured, unleſs there is ſomewhat that 
may Link, Cement, Hold and Unite Men 
together, and ſo may be a means to oblige, 
or at leaſt Powerfully encline Men to conti - 
— in = - ——— Subjection: EW 

ing ature equal, as appears moſt evi- 
dent in thas the — the Workmanſhip of 
the ſame God, Creatures of the ſame Crea- 
tor partaking of the ſame Nature, proceed- 
ing from the ſame common Parents, born 
with the ſame Advantages, having the ſame 
Power of doing or not doing; and likewiſe all 
equally incident to the ſame infirmities, weak- 
neſs and frailties, and all brought into the 
World in the fame helpleſs and innocent 
State) can never be fuppoſed to renounce ſo far 
their natural Rights, as to ſubmit to be Go- 
verned, nay Puniſhd by others, their Equals, ' 
unleſs they that are thus now civilly their 
Snperiors had ſome Tye or Obligation up- 
on them, whereby they find it, or think it, 
much ſafer and better to continue under 
this Subjection, than to Renounce or with- 
draw from it. For if there was not ſome- 
what of this Nature whereby to encline 
Men to Obedience, it could not be con- 
ceived how ſo Free and Intelligent a Crea- 
ture as Man, could ever be ſtripped of his 
Natural Right of DireQting himſelf, that 
is of doing or not doing as he thinks fit, as 
hath been already proved. For altho Com- 
2 mon 
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mon Dangers do oſten diſpoſe Men to con- 
federate, as a means to preſerve themſelves, 
and in hat they ſubmit themſelves often to 
the Government of others, yet ſuch Volun- 
tary Compacts, are ſeldom of Continu- 
ance; for we ſee Men are no ſooner perſwad- 
ed that it is their Intereſt or Safety to with- 
draw, but they uſually do it; and how 
changable Mens Thoughts or Deſigns are, 
our own Experience will give us abun- 
dant Proofs. Was there then no other 
means whereby to preſerve the Peace of 
Governments, but what is founded in the 
Words, Promiſes, Faiths, or Oaths of Men, 
it is very manifeſt from the Common Practi- 
ces of Men, that ſuch would be found but 
very thin and Cobweb Securities; in that Go- 
vernments that have taken the exacteſt Care to 
Secure and Eſtabliſh themſelves, by impoſing 
Oaths upon their Members, have notwithſtand- 
ing been ruined ; Oaths being as ſoon forgot, as 
there hath been an Opportunity to break them; 
For it is plain by what we have Experi- 
enced in our Own, and what we may ob- 
ſerve in other Countries, that Men, in this 
our Europe are not always very tender 
of ſuch Solemn declarations, when Power 
or Enforcements are removed: For how 
often will witty, Intereſt, dexterouſly find 
out ſome Salvoes to extricate a perplexed 
_ Conſcience, when it ſeems to be under any 
doubts, by reaſon what it hath _ to, 
eems 
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ſeems ſomewhat inconſiſtent with it ; for it 
doth not appear that Princes Regard the moſt 
Solemn Treaties , or moſt Sacred Oaths, or 
Subjects their Fidelity or Obedience, whenſo- 
ever they think it their Intereſt or Safety to vi- 
olate ſuch. To- comprehend then how this 
is performed, we muft conſider, how that 
Civil Government neceſſarily puts Bounds 
to Mens Natural Rights, by Eſtabliſhin 
4 ſeparate and Civil Property, that is, by aſ- 
certaining by ſome Orders or Laws, what 
ſhall be one Mans and what another ; that 


ſo each particular Member may have a known 
and proper Right, and what thus by this 
Order or Law is made or declared, « Man: 
Property, he has a Right or Power to diſpoſe 
of as he pleaſes : ſomewhat of Property may be 
obſerved, wherefoever there is a Civil Soei- 
ety, even to the ſmall American Hords, for 
theſe very Salvages would Barter, Trade, or 
Exchange with the e. at their firſt 
coming upon theſe undiſcovered Countries, 
as appears by the ſeveral Journals, Vqya- 
ges, and Travels, made into thoſe parts. 
And. by reaſon the Crafts or Induſtries: of 
Men, are by Experience found to be Ex- 
tremely differing, the thus aſcertaining pro- 
perty, will ſoon Produce, or Occaſion great 
Inequalities in the poſſeſſion of ſuch things 
as are uſeful for Men in. Society, for ſome 
will Induſtriouſly colle& great-Quantities of 
ſuch things, whilſt others as negligently o- 
| | mir 
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mit them; and each Perſon having a Right 
or Property, to what by his Labour any 55 
duſtry, he hath obtained; no other can Vi- 
olently Seize it; or take it from him, with- 
out Violating the Laws of the Society, 
(which have made or declared what ſhall 
be his), and fo incurring the Puniſhment, 
that the Law; inflicts upon 'Tranſgreſſors ; 
and Men from theſe Reaſons. being thus un- 
equally poſſeſſed of ſuch things as are neceſ- 
fary or Expedient for their Being or Sub- 
ſiſtence, ſuch as are Meats, Drinks, Cloaths, 
&c. Or at leaſt of what will purchaſe or pro- 
cure ſuch. Thoſe who are in Want, are obliged 
to apply themſelves to thoſe who have Plen- 
ty, by reaſon ſuch Neceſſaries of Life, are not 
in all times and in all Places to be colle- 
cted: But he that by his own, Care, Tail, 
or Induſtry, or any other Methods, hath: 
acquired more than his Natural Wants Re- 
8 is unwilling to part with what is the 

ruits of his Labour to another, unleſs the 
other can ſupply him with ſomewhat that he 
wanteth or bach not, from this reaſon Men 
came Naturally to Barter, Trade, or Exchange, 
(which! at firſt was only employed about 
{uch things, as contributed to Human Life, 
as is evident from the Practices of the A. 
mericans at this Day) for by this means each 
Mans, Wants in that Society were to be 
1 But all Men in Exchanges 


endeavour to keep to ſome n 
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and an Fequality in Value, not being to be 
adjuſted between different Subſtances, unleſs 
Men agree upon ſome Standard which ſhould 
be the Meaſure of it. Beſides ſome Perſons 
who have Plenty of what others Wanted,may 
have yet no Occaſion for any thing the others 
had, and therefore would not Exchange for 
what they did not need: And then moſt 
Subſtances that are of any Real Uſe to fup- 
ply Mens Natural Wants, are of a Periſh- 
able Nature, and ſo not long to be preſer- 
ved. Wherefore as a Remedy to theſe In- 
conveniences it became neceſſary in large 
Communities, to find out, and agree upon 
ſome durable Subſtance, that might be the 
Standard, and Meafure of the Value of all 
things, whereby the Exchanges for the Per- 
iſhable Neceſſaries of Life, might be Redu- 
ced to ſome Equality ; Or where ſome Men 
could not, or would not, make ſuch Ex- 
changes, by reaſon they ſtand in no need 
of ſuch Periſhable Commodities; that then 
this Subſtance that is durable may be ta- 
ken for them, and the Value of all Goods 
being to be meaſured by this Standard, and 
this not being like them Periſhable, ſoon 
became to be more deſired in Exchanges, 
than any of thoſe Periſhable Neceſſaries of 
Life. And what is thus made the Stan- 
dard, or Meaſure of Value of all Goods, is 
what we term the Money or Wealth of a 
Community, and this always conſiſts wes 
1 85 Wnat 
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what that is not Periſhable ; For it .is-cer- 
tain. the ſame Subſtance hath not in all A- 
ges, nor in all Countries, gone for the Mea- 
re or Standard of Value, as is maniſeſt in 
that Shells or Beads was the Money among 
ſome of the American Hords, and Braſs or 
Copper to the Old Romans. 
It is true in Europe, and in the greateſt 
part of the known World, Gold and Silver 
do, at prelent, enjoy this prerogative, which 
two Metals it is probable have been prefer- 
red to that Eſteem of being the Money of 
moſt Countries, for theſe Reaſons. _ | 
It. In that they have not been in ſuch 
Quantities as baſer Metals, fo that they he- 
ing more ſcarce they become the more E- 
ſteemed, for before the diſcovery of Amer. 
ca, thoſe. Metals ſeem not to have Flawed 
in ſuch Marvellous Plenty. CANES 
20). In that carrying a Shining and Glit- 
tering Colour, and being compoſed of Claſe 
and Compact Textures, their Glittering Sur- 
faces do not ſo eaſily tarniſh, the circumam- 
bient fluids not ſo readily  Fretting, Corro-—- 
ding or Inſinuating into them; and ſo are 
not ſo ſoon Injured or Spoiled, as Metals 
of looſer Textures; thus for Inſtance we may 
experiehce, that Gold will Remain, almoſt 
uninjured by time, and will not be diminiſhed 
or deſtroyed by the Violence of Fire: It is 
true, Silyęr s not ſo laſting a Metal, and then 
not ſo Valuable: Let Ster will 1 5 the 
2575 | njuries 
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Injuries of Time, or Violence of Fire, ot 
Force of more Fluids, than any other knows 
Metal; - So that theſe properties feem to 
give them forme Preeminence above others, 
and ſo the better to befit them for à Money: 
or Coin. „ eee toy 203, 263 

' 3h. In that they are alſo Malleable, and 
Fuſible, and thereby by Nature adapted to 
Receive Stamps, and / Impreſſions, that ſo 
Men may without much Trouble be aſcer- 
tained; of the Value and Weight: By which 
they are really preferable for this uſe to all 
Solid and Brittle Suhſtances, which cannot 
be ſo Equally divided with loſs, nor will 
not Receive Impreſſions to denote their 
Nog. or Worth, which are given thoſe 
as a Coin hy Publick Stamp. By all whiclr 
it appears that there is ſomewhat really in- 
trinſic to theſe Metals, that better befit them 
to become. à Coin, than any other known 
Solid and durable Subſtanſme. 


XIV. But to Return, Government Natu- 
rally aſoertains property, and property ne- 


ceſſarily produees a Money, or durable 


Wealth, and Money readily purchaſes what- 
ſoever in Society is neceſſary to Supply our 
Bodily Wants, and our Bodily Wants peri- 
odically repeating; by reaſon of that- conti- 
nual Fluxion and Change of parts; by. which 
onr Lives are continued: And the continu- 


very 
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Nature requires: It is plain then who» 
5 in a Society really poſſeſſes this' dft4- 
ble: Wealth; or Money, Ihich will purchaſe 
or procure wharſoever is neceffary for Life, 
and ſo Ill Satisfy Mens Bodily wed. Natural 
Wants, er they cannot withſtand) with ⸗ 
out Violating the Laus of the Community, 
and ſo without incurring the Danger of Pa- 
niſnment,  (whichy is an Evil, and which 
therefore” their Nature abhors ), will Natu⸗ 
rally Influence ſich Perſons, that by reaſon 
of the meanneſs of their Circumſtances, have 
not wherewithal ot their own to do it; for 
which Cauſe the Needy will be" enclin- 
ed to depend upon the Rich; by reaſon their 
preſſing Neceſſities are Relieved by them, 
withoat any Danger of ' ſuffering from "the 
Law); or perhaps without mueh Labour or 
Fatigue: For as only ſome preſent Danger 
or ſome Real and Natural Neceffity, cd 
Originally induce Men to Sudjugate them- 

ves to the Will and Government of O- 
ters; ſo only ſome Neceſſary and Laſting 
ye eat oblige them to continue in that 
Sudhesction; which therefore muſt be founded 
in '{0Mewlat that is Common to Mans 
Nature hy reuſom, as T have ſaid, ſome Go- 
vernment s always to be obſerved amongſt 
Men and that therefore muſt proceed from 
his inward” Wants, which are the” only 
things tliar are inſeparable from him: For 
any . Returning: put him upon 
Endeavouring 


be uſed at any time that 
or. Deſires require it. And this 
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Endeavouring to Satisſy them; and this dura- 


ble Subſtance or Money being that which 
will always in Society purchaſe ſuch 
things as will perform this; He or They 


therefore that have this Money or Wealth, 
will likewiſe have the Hearts of the Peo- 
ple, if they have but a Soul to diſpoſe; of 
it, for this End. It is true this Money or 
Wealth, being a Moveable, may be ſeized 
by Violence, and ſo removed out of their 
Poſſeſſhon, who had the property in it; but 
then the Nature of Government is deſtroy- 
ed, when Force is employed to Violate 
Laws, and the ſame Violence may ſeize all 
other Properties: Let notwithſtanding into 


whoſe Hands ſoever this Wealth is transfer - 


red, or by what way ſoever it is acquired, 
whenſoever a Palit is again fixed, it will 
always procure whatſoever is wanting to 
Men in Community. For which ,-reaſon 
Money, Wealth, or Treaſure are the Ne- 
ceflary- Mediums whereby to Eſtabliſh, 
or Continue a Civil Polity; and then as a 


Conſequence to that, a Superiority or a diffe- 


enn enn e 


without loſs, ſoon becomes what will be al- 


ways Coveted in cen 


” 


Money or 
Wealth 


OY 


- 
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Wealth being ſo firm and laſting a Subſtance 
will gradually; by: reaſon of the great diffe- 
rence in Mens Complexions, Tempers, A+ 
gs, Cares, Induftries, Cunnings, and other 

ircumſtances, come in proceſs of Time, to 
be very unequally Poſſeſſed; ſome perhaps 
Abounding in large Quantities, or Sums, 
whilſt others have little or none; and ſuch 
who have ſo great a plenty of it, that it 
cannot be employed in purchaſing what 
their Natural Neceſſities require; would 
ſoon if there was no other way of uſing of 
it, look upon it as contemptible Traſh, Dirt, 
or as uſeleſs Rubbiſh, for if it had no Real 
Uſe, it could be of no Real Value: But the 
various deſigns of Men have produc'd other 
ways whereby to employ it; And that is 
by Creating in particular Societies, imagina- 
ry, Fantaſtical, or Relative, Pleaſures, which 
truly conſiſt, in that the Rich may in Com- 
munity by the help of thaſe diſtinguiſh them - 
ſelves from others; and ſo as it were raiſe 
an Eſteem, and Admiramon, as if they en- 
joyed ſome what that others cannot Ob- 
eee or beet Hun 


XV. But in order to come to a clearer 
Underſtanding of theſe things, I muſt re- 
peat hat I have already proved, vis. That 
government Naturally makes an Inequality 
in the Eſtates,” Conditions, and Fortunes of 


Men; and that theſe Differences or Ine- 
e ible 
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qualities amongft Men in Community may be 
known,thereis required ſome outwardMatrks, 
ns, or Characters, that ſo they may be 
diſtinguiſhed, ſor without that, there could 
not be paid that Deference, or Reſpect, that 
ſhould attend Superiors: So then to Support 
this Deference and Honour, to Superiors, 
which Government neceſfarity produces; It 
becomes Neceſſary to invent or make ſome 
Signs, or Marks, of this Superiority, for 
without that Government could not Subſiſt; 
in that Men could not eaſily know to whom 
Obedience was due; It is from this reaſon we 
may obſerve in all Societies, thoſe Perſons who 
are in Power, have al V ays afſurnetfomeMarks, 
Signs, or Churucters, by which they may be 
diſtinguiſhed from others of the ſame Com- 


munities. And in large Communities, where 


particular Perſons, that are not admitted 
into the . Power, ' have'trorwith- 
ſtanding acquired-large proportions of i: this 
Wealth, —4 — like wiſe, 7 — 3 
part, employ it in procuring ſuch Mar 
of Defevence, as may Actagun chem from 
ſuch as have it not, which is uſually by per- 
fonating or imitating the Faſhions, or Man- 
ners, of the Superiots; for by appearing ſo 
they ſeem in ſome Degree to have, what 
in reality they haye not, and thereby beget 
a Reſpect, or raiſe an Eſteem ) in others, 
_ 4$if: really rhey were their Superiors: his I 
think de may Obſer ve in all'Gdvernments, 
Men that have Wealth, will uſually 9 it 
that 
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that way, as appears in that they affect a 
difference in their Habits, Dreſſes, Houſes, 
Furniture, Meats, Drinks, Equipages, in 
their manner of Education, forms of Speech, 
ways of . Addreſs, Behaviour, and indeed 
in what not; and what uſually gives a pre- 
ference. to the liking of this, or that parti- 
cular Cuſtom, Habit, or Faſhion, is, tliat it 
is practiſed by the Superiors, or that ſome 
Body that hath lived abroad, takes a liking 
to it, and ſo it gradually becomes Valued 
as unuſual, or Recommended as uſeful, or 
may be of ſome Advantage to ſome Men, 
who by reaſon of their Wealth, or Power, 
will by degrees come to Influence others: 
As I think not to Multiply Inſtances, is e- 
vident, by that Succefſion of different Li- 
quors that are, and have been'drank here in 
Eugland; as likewiſe that variety of Habits 
and Dreſſes, and different kinds of Stuffs that 
have ſucceſſively been worn and- uſed. 

But to Return; We may obſerve in the 
{malleſt Communities, ſuch as the Indian 
Hords, that Perſon tliat hath the Superiori- 
ty, which, by the bye, in times of Peace is 
but Moderate, doth notwithſtand ing by ſome 
outward Marks, diſtinguiſh himſelf from 
the reſt of the Hord ; but then his Dominions 
being but ſmall, and the Number of his Sub- 
jects but ſew, and his Power but little; 
thoſe Marks, or Badges, of Honour, are but 
in proportion to them, v. His Head is per- 
haps Adorned with Chaplets of different 


P'2 Feather, 
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Feathers; his Neck enriched with larger 
Bracelets of Shells, or Beads; his homely 
Seat, in his Beaſtly Feaſts, or Banquets, ſome- 
what exalted, or Removed from his Sub- 
jects; his ragged * dr (if any) ſome- 
what different, and ſome courſe or rude 
reſpect paid him; but his People being but 
few, and his Authority not great, there 15 
not Room for that Pomp, Grandeur, and 
Majeſty, as in larger Empires; for there 
can be no degrees of Subordinate Offices, 
no ſwelling Titles ot Honour, to interpoſe 
between the Prince and the Peaſant, be- 
tween the Hutt and the Throne; ſo that 
amongſt theſe, the marks of diſtinction are 
but ſmall and few; the Prince being to his 
People, as a Conſtable to his Pariſn, but a 
degree in Authority before them; and of 
conſequence the Enſigns of his Sovereignty 
are as mean as his Power is little, and as his 
Subjects are few. And theſe Marks, Signs 
and Characters of the different Conditions, 
Fortunes and Authorities of Men under the 
ſame Government, ſeem gradually to Mul- 
tiply and Enlarge in ſome proportion to the 
Number of the People contained under-the 
ſame Polity, (it is true, The'different Forms 
of Goyernment make ſome differences, as 
ſhall. be ſhewed hereaſter) there being al- 
ways to be obſerved a ſort of Scale, Degrees 
or Steps of Aſcent of ſuch Marks or Chara- 
ters of Superiority, gently ariſing, or gra- 
Wh. 7 . . "4 dually 
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dually enereaſing, as the Perſon included 
in the ame Polity Multiply (altho' thee 
Marks or Characters are as diverſe in thei 
Forms as the Countries, Climes, Cuſtoms, 
Manners, Uſages, Ages or Tempers of the 
ſeveral diſtinct People that are comprehend- 
ed under the ſame Governments are diſtinct, 
wide, or removed), as I think may be con- 
cluded from the . Marvellous diſagreement 
and wonderful diſparity that is to be obſerv- 
ed between thoſe mighty Emperours of Aſia 
or Europe, who Lord it over ſo many Peo- 
ple and Nations; and theſe petty Indian 
Kings, who only command over a ſingle 
Tribe or Hord. The former always ſhin- 
ing in ſuch Pompous Trappings of Sovereign- 
ty and Greatneſs, as plainly ſhew that Mighty 

iſtance that is between them and their Slaves. 
Whereas the latter being but a little Remove 
from their Subjects, cannot glitter in ſuch En- 
ſigns of Majeſty, for the number of his Peo- 
ple does not admit of ſuch a Subordination 
of Officers ; nor ſuch Titles or Degrees of 
Honour; nor ſuch embroidered Robes, ſuch 
Golden Thrones, ſuch EnamePd Scepters, 
ſuch gilded Roofs and glittering Embelliſh- 
ments, ſuch Numbers of Guards, Servants and 
Attendance, ſuch difficulty of Acceſs, ſuch 
troubleſome Ceremonies, ſuch Waiting, Wor- 
ſhip and Deference; and theſe Po-npous Orna- 
ments that thus decorate Majeſty ſeem 10 a- 
riſe in a fort of Order, according as the Num- 
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ber of the People , or as the Wealth ur 
Power of the Government enlarges, at 
1:-think may be. inferred. from that ;alcend- 
ing difference to be obſerved, beginning at 
theſe petty. Leaders of: the ſudian Hords, to. 
the ſmall and Petty Princes, Counts; Dultes, 
States, Kings, and ſo upwards to the more 
enlarged and unbounded, Power of ſuch as 
enjoy abſolute Sovereignty, whether digni- 
fied with the Titles of Kings, Emperors, Czars, 
Grand Signiors or great Moguls; in all which 
theſe Marks of Superiority will be found to 
encreaſe in ſome Proportion to their Pow- 
er and Dominion; ill, with ſome Reſpect 
to the Number of People they Govern. Bui 
theſe Marks of Diſtinction and Superiority; 
or Enſigns of Power and Wealch are of di- 
vers kinds; as, | | . 
Firſt, They are obſerved ſometimes to 
conſiſt in the uſe of ſome Subſtances that be- 
come valucd,- in that they are rare, and not 
without difficulty obtained; as appears by 
the uſe of Diamonds, Rubies, Pearls, and o- 
ther Precious Stones: as likewiſe by that of 
Robes, Garments or Apparel of Silks, Da- 
masks or rich Embroideries, or in ſhort 
in, the. uſe of ſuch things, as being rare 
(whether compoſed, of Natural Subſtances, 
or made by the hands of Art) are therefore 
car, and ſo by reaſon they cannot be pur- 
chaſed. by the Inferiour People, are prized 
and hecome uſed e If 

So Sify arg. a een, a5: 44-46 Which 
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which their Wealth or Authority may be 
Iowans Or een en ene es 
and numbers of Retinue, and in conferring. 
Titles of Honour or Dignities upon ſubords 
nate Officers; , eee d 0. 2 
Thiraly, In ſumptuous Palaces, Magniſi- 
cent Buildings, or Gardens, . Or, 
Fourth, In ſome Actions, Geſtures, Uſages, 
Cuſtoms or Manners, which are to be taught 
by Education. 1 

Zut the firſt thing that ſeems to have been 
uſed as Marks of diſtinction, to ſhew the 
— or u of Men 5 ey, it 
is moſt probable, comparatively ſpeaking , 
were ſome ſcarce and uncommon'Subltanges; 
fov it is plain it is the plenty of any Subſtance 
that depreſſes its value, and the ſcarcity ad- 
vances it; it being clear, as the proportions 
of things are to the Coin, their value will 
be. I do not deny but that there are ſome 
Excellencies in ſome Subſtances that are e- 
ſteemed valuable, by which ſuch are di- 
ſtinguiſh'd and known; but then I affirm, 
what are thus eſteemed Excellencies, would 
not, if ſuch Subſtances were common, be 
ſo valued, nor of- conſequence fo named: 
That ſparkling brightneſs of a Diamond, 


or that glorious colour of a Ruby, that 


are now ſo much prized and admired; 
were ſuch Stones but as common as Flints, 
and eaſie to be obtained as Pebbles, would 
Heck ar | N WL ON not 
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not then ſo far recommend them, as that 
they ſhould be placed in the Crowns of 
Kings, or preſerved in the Cabinets of Prin- 
ces? No: It is only the ſcarcity that makes 
thoſe beauties to be admired, and ſo the Sub- 
ſtances to be valued; for the Inferiour or: 
Meaner People not being able to purchaſe 
ſuch uncommon things, the Superior and 
Wealthier ſeek aſter them, by reaſon by 
tke uſe of ſuch they are diftinguiſhed and 
known, for it is plain, they have no other 
real Uſe. The reaſon of theſe things ſeems 
to be in that Man being a free and thinking 
Agent, naturally deſires to Rule, that is, be- 
ing in Society he covets to follow the Dictates 
of his own Judgment, which it is plain he 
cannot always do, unleſs he gives and not 
receives Laws; for if he is under the con · 
finement or Government of another, he may 
be hindred in the Proſecution of what he de- 
ſires; when therefore his Circumſtances are 
ſuch, as he cannot acquire Rule, he ſeems 
deſirous to have ſome ſhew of it, and theres 
fore endeavours to Perſonate his Superiours, 
that ſo he may be diſtinguiſhed from the 
Meaner, and by that be Eſteemed and 
Honoured: And it ſeems to be from this 
reaſon that thoſe that poſſeſs Wealth, and 

t are not in Authority, will readily part 
with their Wealth to purchaſe ſuch things, 
as are in uſe by thoſe that Are. But to 


proceed, the Native Climes, or Soils, of 
- 116 particular 
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particular People, not always yielding ſuch 
Rare and Uncommon Subſtances, (for what- 


ſoever is Common, let the intrinſic Beauties. 


be what they will, would ſoon become u- 


ſed by the whole People), and ſo could be 
no Mark of diſtinction: Men therefore to 
procure” ſuch things as are unuſual, leave 
their Native Countries, and wander into 
foreign Parts, in order to Collect exotic Com- 
modities, that being brought from Abroad, 
become valued, and fo are bought by thoſe 
who poſſeſs either Wealth, or Authority ; and 
thereby the Bringers by degrees do procure a 
Wealth to themſelves; From theſe begin 


nings, foreign Trade began, as I ſhall par- 
ticularly prove, which gradually Multiply- 


ing, and Flouriſhing, came in time to 
Eftabliſhed, in ſuch Order, and Oeconomy, 
as it is now found. e | 


XVI. That this and this alone, vis. The 
making or continuing Marks of diſtinction 
between Men, was the Prime and Origi- 
nal»Motive to foreign Trade, will appear, 
if it be conſidered that Men Naturally will 
not Court Danger, or affect Toil or Fa- 
tigues ; for to induce Men to undertake 
that, 1s always required a hope of attain- 


ing yoo peer hr uch as may compenſate 


thoſe hazards: Neither would Men under- 
go theſe difficulties, unleſs they were unea- 
fie and diſſatisfied, in that they have _ 
1 * 8 1 \ * at 
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what they think may be this way obtained: 
For if Men have no Wants, they can have 
no defires, and therefore are Content to Re- 
main in their preſent State. But our Wants 
by which we are uneaſy, and from which 
ur defires ariſe, are of two forts, viz- Real, 
and Imaginary; by Real, I underſtand ſuch 
as are jnſeparable from our Natures, and 
fo Re 3: on "OY Wer ſuch as Hun- 
ger, Thir c. By Imaginary ones, I in- 
= ſuch as are of our maln „ and do 
not immediately relate to our Being, but 
ſeem only to Regard Society, ſuch as Supe- 
riority, Wealth, Honour, Reputation, and- 
ſuch like. Our Real or Natural Wants do 
not appear to be the primitive Inducements. 
to fbreign Trade, by reaſon there is no Bo- 
dy of Men, but that their Native Country, 
if induſtriouſſy manured and employed, or 
at leaſt the Water, or Air of it, but would 
yield what is neceſſary, for Satisfying their 
Natural Wants; and if Men will not em- 
ploy their Labour, Ingenuity, ar Induftry in 
dogging mere the Neceſſaries of Life, it 
cannot be reaſonably ſuppoſed, that they 
would paſs the Danger of the Sea, the fa- 
rigites of Travels, the hazards of their 


Lives with Strangers, in order to obtain 


their; Since theſe it is plain, are attended 
with greater hazards and more difficulties, 
than the former. Beſides it is plain, the Buſi- 
neſs of foreign Trade is not the procuring the 
= 2 WW 
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Neceſſaries of Life, but the Vanities and Luxu- 
-ries of it, for what is for the moſt part im- 


ported by Trade, does not deſcend directly to 


the common Maſs of the People, their neceſ- 
fities being for the moſt part ſupplied by 
their own Countries product, but to the Su- 
periour or Wealthier part: (it is true, it hap- 
pens ſometimes otherwiſe, but then it is when 


the advantages of Trade, or Government, 


have drawn ſo great a Number of People, 
into one City, Town, or Province, that 
the produce of the Soil will not provide for 
them, as in Holland). Nay, further, Trade 
hath never been managed in any proportion, 
by ſuch Miſerable People, who inhabit in 
ſuch unfruitfal Regions, that ſeem moſt to 
require foreign Aſſiſtance: Witneſs thoſe 
Savages that live in the Sun burnt Countries 
of Africa, or the Icy Regions of the North, 
-or the Fady and Barren: Illes, which will 
ſcarcely yield, even with the greateſt Appli- 
cation, a competency for tha fiftziniog Life, 
if performed in a manner. agreable to a 
Civilited People: And yet notwithſtanding 
theſe Inconveniencies, 1 People are ne- 
ver obſerved totraverſe the World for Trade: 
But when forced by their common Neceſſi- 
ties, rather chuſe to forſake theſe unfruitful 
Regions, and go in queſt of more fertile 
Countries. The ſame meaſures we may ob- 
ſerve M ere taken by our Northern Anceſtors, 
the Gothe, Tluus, Vandals, or Saxons, 9 
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by their wonderful Encreaſe, (there being 
no Laws to reſtrain propagation) the Peo- 
ple became too numerous for the Countries, 


they would Swarm like Bees, and ſo one 


rt of them would depart from their Ancient 
Abodes , and ſeek for freſher and more 
fruitful Habitations; but did not apply them- 
ſelves to Trade; to ſatisfy their Neceſſities 
that way. And this ſeems to have been the 
Earlieſt Practice amongſt Men; when their 
Native Country has been too Narrow or 
Barren to ſupport their Numbers, they would 
leave that and go in purſuit of other Dwel- 
lings; but do not appear to have applied tliem- 
ſelves to Trade, to ſupply their Neceſſities that 
way, as does evidently appear from what is 
Recorded of the Proceedings of ſeveral Peo- 
ple in Aſa, Europe and America, in all which 
are to be found clear Marks of ſuch Tranſ- 
plantations, but none of Trade. What then 
gave beginning to Trade, was that Inequali- 
ty amongſt Men, that Government naturally 
makes, which requiring ſome outward Marks 
or Signs, whereby to diſtinguiſh ſuch Perſons 
who enjoy the Superiority, hath been a Mo- 
tive to put Men upon ſeeking after, and pro- 
curing Foreign Goods, of divers kinds, where - 


by that difference might be the better conti- 


nued, preſerved and known: And theſe Marks 
being to be adjuſted according to the ſeveral 


degrees of Superiority. and Power, (for o- 
te they could not be diſtinguiſhed) it 


will 
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will follow, the greater the Number of Peo- 
ple united under one Government, the. more 
and greater muſt be theſe differences amongſt 
its Members, and of conſequence the more 
the Signs and Marks of theſe. For Govern- 
ment (as I have faid) implying a Superiority, 
and a, Superiority amongſt Men not being to 
be continued without a Force to ſupport it, 
it muſt follow that the Force mult bear ſome 
proportion to the Number of the People Go- 
verned, for otherwiſe it could not be fuffici- 
ent to defend it. 

And this Force being dependent upon the 
Superiours, for it is by that the Government 
is continged ; this Force then being encreaſed, 
the Order and Offices by which it is compoſed 
and marſhalled, and by which it is moved 
and directed, muſt alſo be multiplyed (for 
whether we conſider this Force as Civil or. 
Military; it is plain the Magiſtrates in the 
former, and the Officers in the latter, muſt 
be multiplied as this encreaſes), and of con- 
ſequence the Signs or Marks of ſuch will 
likewiſe be fo. So then the more numerous 
the People, the more elaborate the Polity 
and the more and greater degrees of Superi- 
ority: And ſo of conſequence, the more and 
greater the Inducements to exerciſe Men's In- 
genuities and Induſtries, both to invent, im- 

rove and collect ſuch things as may ſerve as 
. Marks of theſe degrees of Superio- 
rity: for high reaſon in numerous Com- 

6 N munities 
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munities, we may always obſerve a fort of 

Progreſſion in theſe things. For the great - 
er the aMuence of ſich Ratities are, that 
Are __y brought in in be they the Ingenious pro- 
duct of Art; or be they that of Nature, the 
more ſtill they are ſight after; that ſo theſe 
differences between the qualities of Men may 
be continued: for it is clear, it is the 2 
Pomp and She — affebts Man kind, and 
it is 1 that, by wh ich a Deference, awe 

eſpect is created. 


XVII. Trade now in Earipe, is made tlie 
great buſineſs of 'Govertiment, it being found 
to be the ſureſt Method by which a Peo- 
ple may acquire Wealth; and ſuch is tlie 
preſent State of Chriſtendom, that whiatſo- 
ever People moſt abound in ' Wealth, they 
may be enabled by Virtue of that, to pro- 
cure and continue ſuch a Militia; as thereby 
not only to defend themſelves, but to give 
Faws to their Neighbours; for which rea- 
fon Men have Seriouſly employed their 
thoughts to diſcover Methods whereby to 
enlarge it: I ſhall not therefore meddle with! 
that; But only in the ſhew, upon 
What ch ton it muüft Stand, and what 
Governments are beſt caleulated to make 
tlie greateſt advantages by it; and what Peo- 
ple muſt in proportion to their Numbers, 
make the greateſt Conſumptions of Foreign 


Vanities- or althoꝰ the greater the N 1 
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ber of People included under one Polity, the 
greater generally the differences e 
Members, and the greater the difference, 
the more the Thducements to the uſe of 
foreign Commodities; Vet notwithſtandin 

all Governments, ſuppoſing the Number © 
the People to be equal, ate not alike befitted, 
to make or continue a foreign Trade: For 
the'Tmportation, and Conſumption of Ex- 
otick Goods, are different things, and are of- 


ten made by different Hands. For thoſe. 


Governments, that ſeem to make the great- 


eſt differences, in the Qualities, or Fortunes, 


of their Members, Tuch as abſolute and de- 
ſpötical Monarchies do, ſcem and are found 


to . Conſumptions, (in pro- 


po — 2 to thidſe Perſons, who. have the 
Wealth, and Authority), of all foreign Va- 
nities; by reaſon there is a N ae, or 
more degrees of Superiotity in ſuch Govern- 
ments, and of conſequence more marks of 
diſtinctions, and greater Pomp, and 'Gran- 
deur, required in them: But ſüch Goods be 
rarely imported by their oα/n Meinbers, (wit- 
nefs the Twrkey and Oriental Trade, that are 
managed by Strangers) for in theſe Govern- 


ments, the Sybjet having no certain or real 
property, (all being at the will of the Prince) 


thefe is no encouragement to excite them to 
Induſtrys By reaſon they have no aſſurance 
of Pölſelfing, what they ſhall by Labour or 
Induſtry acquire, fo that the miferable Na- 
_ 3 Þ tives, 
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tives do not often extend their Care beyond 
their own Subſiſtence. For which Reaſon,altho 
the Conſumption of foreign Commodities, 1s 
greateſt in ſuch Governments, proportionable 
to the Number of them in Power, yet ſuch 
Goods will not be uſually imported by the Sub- 
jets of theſe Princes: For theſe Wretches hav- 
ing no Right, to what they have, beyond. the 
Princes Pleaſure, have little Encouragement 
to accumulate Wealth, which they cannot 
call their own : And it being incompatible, 
to the very Nature of ſuch deſpotical Go- 
vernments to eſtabliſh a private property, it is 
plain an advantageous 1 Trade, can 
never long Flouriſh amongſt ſuch a People. 
The Reaſon of which is, in that a Legal, and 
laſting property, can never be aſcertained in 
any Community, unleſs each particular Mem- 
ber, or at leaſt each Claſſe of Men, have 
either by themſelves or proxy, ſome Share in the 
. Le9iflature; becauſe whoſoever is not ſomeway 
concerned in that, can have no ſure, de- 
tence, againſt the oppreſſion of thoſe that 
are, For it is evident from the very 
Nature, (and is confimed by the practices 
of Men) that what determines Man in his 
Choice, or Preference, of doing or not do- 
ing, (when left to his own liberty) as it 
is clear all Perſons Acting in the Legiſla- 
ture are (by reaſon they are never Limi- 
ted, nor Confined), is ſome real or appear- 
ing good: For which reaſon, every Man, in 


his 
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his deliberate proceedings, does Naturally 
Regard himſelf, and only Collaterally others, 
as their Intereſts, or Concerns are intermix- 
ed and interwoven with his own. Such 
perſons then, that are not immediately in 
Perſon, or mediately by their Repreſentatives, 
ſomeways concerned in the making, altering 
or giving Laws, their private Intereſts, be- 
ing often — from thoſe that are, will 
be moſt aſſuredly oppreſſed, by reaſon there 
is no Perſons that Regard their proper Good. 
Thus we may always obſerve; his or their 
Intereſt, are more eſpecially reſpected, who 
have the Right and Power of making 1048. 
ving Laws; where then that Authority is lodg- 
ed in a ſingle Perſon, he principally intending, 
what he eſteems to be his on advantage, 
does not often Regard his Subjects Affairs, 
any further then as they relate to his own In- 
tereſt, or Safety; and that being in ſuch Go- 
vernment, inconſiſtent with the aſcertaining 
a private property, that therefore is never 
to be done. And Trade then, that is ground- 
ed upon that property, can never Flouriſh 
long in ſuch Conſtitutions ; and if ſometimes 
it hath, (as it is certain this Age admits 
of ſome Inſtances) yet it not being tounded in 
the Nature of the Polity, can never be la- 
ſting; for in theſe Caſes, its Flouriſhing 
Condition purely proceeding, from the Wiſ- 
dom, and Virtue, of the Regnant Prince, 
Who for a time thus wiſely permits his Peo- 

Q 3 pls 
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le to enjoy, what they by their Induſtry 
gain but chi having no other footing, than 

is perſonal prudence, can never rationally 
be ſuppoſed to be of any durance; in that the 
uncertain Circumſtances of Affairs, may ob- 
lige him to different meaſures; beſides no 
account of time, give us any Examples of a 
long Succeſſion of Wiſe, and good Kings, 
in any Nation; and Trade altho' by the Wiſe 
Conduct of a ſingle Reign, may wonderfully 
for that time improve; yet not being ſuited 
to the Conſtitution, it muſt be ſubject to in- 
terruptions, and therefore can never arrive 
to any marvellous heighth ; for Trade like an 
"Eſtate, althoꝰ it is advanced but by Steps, yet 
it may be loſt in a moment. Beſides, where 
there is only ſo precarious a Title, to private 
property, as but merely the Princes Pleaſure, 
there I fay, altho' by the Princes Prudence, 
Trade may Encreaſe, yet notwithſtanding 
it will rarely be managed by his own Sub- 
jects, (J intend foreign Trade) or at leaſt 
if it be, the Wealth acquired by it will not 
he fixed in his Domiiiions, for when Men 
have gained Eſtates, they will endeavour 
to ſettle in ſuch places, where the Laws, 
and not the Princes Pleaſure, aſcertain their 
property to it. To confirm this from the Pra- 
ctices of Men, we may obſerve, how that 
here in Europe, no ſooner were the Spari- 
ards ſetting up for an Arbitrary, and De- 
ſpotical Power; in the Werherlands, but the 

5 5&4) Merchants 
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Merchants ſoon withdrew their Effects, their 
ſecurity being then endangered; and likewiſe 
how the Trade of Portugal, when the Spa- 
niards Violently ſeized that Kingdom, and 
thereby threatned the Subjects property, was 
by the ſame means irrecoyerably loſt : And 
likewiſe how the Trades of Perſia, Indoſtan, 
Turkey, and indeed all the Eaſt, is managed 
moſtly by Strangers, or at leaſt ſuch as do 
not fix their Fortunes there, but rather diſ- 
perſe their Wealth into different Countries, 
or elſe entirely remove it, out of ſuch Ty- 
rannical Dominions. For it is molt certain, 
every Man Naturally will endeavour to ſe- 
cure to himſelf, and to his Poſterity, what is 
his own, or what he by his own Induſtry 
hath acquired; and therefore is deſirous to re- 
move what he hath gained, into ſuch Pla- 
ces, or ſuch Countries, where the very fun- 
damentals of the Conſtitution, do give him 
an entire and laſting property ; which not 
being to be had, (for reaſon already laid 
down) but where the People have a Share 
in the Legiſlature: The Numbers therefore 
of the People, living under free Conſtituti- 
ons muſt encreaſe, and their Trade and 
Wealth Flouriſh, as being the ſure Aſylums, 
to Receive and Protect ſuch, as having gain- 
ed Eſtates, deſire to ſecure them; which 
1 teaches us moſt Men are willing 
to do. | 
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XVIII. But that Community ſeems beſt 
befitted to be enriched by Trade, where the 
Legiſlature is entirely in the People, by rea- 
ſon in ſuch Governments, Property is not on- 
ly ſecured, but likewiſe the too Luxurious 
Confumptions of Foreign Vanities are re- 
ſtrained, or at leaſt not encouraged : fo that 
theſe amaſs Wealth by ſupplying others with 

hat they will not or cannot conſume them- 
ſelves, for here the differences between the 
qualities of People, not being ſo wide and 

reat, as where the Authority is lodged in a 

w or a ſingle Perſon, the inducements to 
ſuch Conſumptions are not ſo ſtrong : Neither 
indeed will the ſafety of ſuch States, permit any 
private Perſons to live in too much Pomp and 
Grandure; for ſhoùld that be allow*d, there 
might be ſuch a dependance created amongſt 
the People, as thereby to put it in ſuch 
Perſons Power to endanger the liberty of the 

_ Conſtitution : Thus we ſee Athens, Rome, and 
lately Florence, loſt their Ancient Liberties by 
the too great Wealth, Power and Popularity 
of their own Citizens. And thus we may ob- 
ſerve, The wiſeſt Law-makers took early care 
to prevent the miſchiefs that muſt neceſſari- 
ly enſue in their Common Wealths, if immo- 
derate Wealth or Power, (for without that, 
there can be no dangerous Popularity) ſhould 
be permitted to be — in private 
hands, as appears by Jgeurgusis inſtitutions at 
TTT 
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Sparta, by the Agrarian Law at Rome, by the 
Oftraciſm at Athens, The diſcontinuance of 
which wiſe inſtitutions, brought Ruine to 
theſe now decayed Governments ; and thus 
we may obſerve in our Modern Common- 
Wealths, where their Riches are acquired by 
Trade; the Laws of the Country take care 
their Eſtates ſhould be equally divided a- 
mongſt their Children, that ſo the Wealth 
may be ſhattered as not to become dange- 
rous: And thus in ſuch popular Governments 
as were founded upon Land; the Land it 
it ſelf was divided, as we may obſerve by 
that Ancient Tenure of Gavel-kind here inExg- 
land. Or where ſuch Popular Conſtitutions have 
not taken care to provide againſt the incon- 
veniencies that may ariſe from a mighty pri- 
vate Wealth; yet there they have made re- 
7 in their manner of living, as may 
e obſerved at Venice; for in truth, it is not 
ſo much what a private Perſon hath; but 
what he ſpends, To gives him an opportu- 
nity of corrupting the People, and fo eridan- 
gering the Government: And thus Lacedemon 
preſery'd herſelf ſo long as ſhe continued in her 
primitive Purity of a moderate Equality a- 
mongſt the Citizens; but when once by her Am- 
bition in extending her Dominions, ſhe broke 
her Ancient Order, and let in unequal Wealth, 
and of eourſe, Luxury, ſhe ſoon by that Coi- 
ruption loſt her Liberty. Wherefore the tafe- 
ty of ſuch popular Government will not per- 
: Q 4 mit, 
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mit, nor indeed their very Natures do not re- 
quire ſuch mighty Conſumptions of Exotick 
Vanities, and yet the People induſtriouſſy pur- 
ſue Foreign Trade; for which reaſon it is 
obvious the Wealth of the Neighbouring 
Countries muſt in large proportions Center 
there. As appears for inſtance, By Holland, 
where the lowneſs of theIntereſt plainly ſhews 


the plenty of Money. 


XIX. But to Return; Perhaps it may be 
objected, that the Ancient State oſ our Nor- 
thern Anceſtours, ſuch I intend as have been 
comprehended under the different Names of 
Goths, Huns, Vandals, Danes, Saxons, Germans 
or Frankes, is a pregnant Proof, that Trade 
hath not proceeded from the Source I have 
aſſigned, wiz. as a means to ſupport or 
continue a difference between Men, - for if 
ſuch differences enlarge, as hath been inti- 
mated according to the Number of the Peo- 
ple and Exgtick Commodities are contumed, 
in ſome Proportions according to theſe diffe- 
rences ; it wouldnaturally follow, that Trade 
muſt have been great amongſt thoſe Nati- 
ns that were ſo very numerous, that their 
very Multitudes obliged them to leaye their 
Natiye Countries, and ſeck for other dwell- 
ings, * To which I think may be anſwered, 
That there would have been ſome weight 
in that Objection, had all theſe Multitudes 
been compriſed under one Government, we 
1 4 nd „ 2 4 Fl 
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had that been an abſolute Monarchy; but 
neither of theſe being ſo, there is no 'diffi- 
culty in that Objection: for altho? it hath 

in The proved, that inequalities a- 
mongſt Men muſt naturally inlarge in ſome 
proportion according to the Number of the 
People : Yet it hath likewiſe been ſhewn, 
that ſome Forms of Government, do evi- 
dently require greater degrees of Inequalities, | 
as hath been particularly intimated concern- 
ing abſolute Monarchies. And theſe Nor- 
thern Nations, altho? they appear to have 
been marvellous Numerous, yet the Nature 
of their Governments did not permit of ſo 
mighty inequalities — the People; nor 
of courſe did not require ſuch daſling Marks, 
or glittering Enſigns of Sovereignty: for we 
may obſerve, that altho? theſe Names are 
promiſcuouſly uſed to fignify theſe Northern 
People; yet they were never Compriſed or 
Vaited under one Government; but werg 
divided into a Multitude of diſtin& ones, as 
appears by the concurrent Teſtimonies of the 
Hiſtorians who ſpeak of them, who always 
take notice of them as many diſtin& Peo- 
ple, ſeparate Nations and divided Govern- 
ments, and - accordingly had their diſtinct 
Kings, Leaders or Generals, whoſe Autho- 
rities in time of Peace ſeem not to have been 
great, ſince as the ſame Hiſtorians obſerve, 
they were all aſſembled and conſulted in 
the things of the greateſt Moment. It is 
ne 1 _ r true, 
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true, in their mighty Ravages and Warlike 
Expeditions, when they went in purſuit of bet- 
ter or warmer Climates wherein to Plant 
themſelves, they then (the neceſſity of their 
affairs requiring it) Marched under one Com- 
mon King or Leader, thereby to avoid con- 
fuſion that muſt neceſſarily have aroſe from 
divided Counſels; yet notwithſtanding they 
thus in theſe Expeditions obey*d a ſingle Per- 
fon; yet it is manifeſt from the very Na- 
tures and Forms of Government they left, 
whereſoever they planted themſelves, that 
there was no abſolute and deſpotical Au- 
thority in thoſe they called their Kings, but 
only a meer limited and ftipulated Power, 
as may be clearly ſeen by the Governments 
in Europe, that were formed by theſe Peo- 
ple; for in all of them are found undenia- 
ble Marks in their very Conſtitutions, of the 
Peoples having a ſhare in the Legiſlative Au- 
thority, there being no Perſon that had any 
real Property, but what had by himſelf or 
his Repreſentative, ſome part in that Power: 
Altho' theſe Aſſemblies had ſomewhat of dif- 
ference in their Forms, and were called by 
divers Names, according to the Language of 
each Country; thus in Spain they were term- 
ed Cortes; in France the Aſſembly of the 
States; in Germany and Poland the Diet ; in 
land the Gemott, and ſince, the Parliament. 
From all which it may be concluded the dif- 


ſerences among the People could not be very 
9771 great, 
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great, when their Polities were but ſmall; and 
every Perſon was ſomeways or other con- 
cerned in the making Laws. It is probable 
from this reaſon the Romans met with ſo much 
difficulty in the Subjugating the German Na- 
tions; for notwithſtanding being thus divid- 
ed, they were the more unable to withſtand 
the Roman Power; yet each Perſon being 
concerned in the making Laws, no one was 
oppreſsꝰd by them; ſo that each Perſon would 
heartily endeavour the defence of his Country, 
and the recovery of his Liberty : For being 
thus a free People they knew no Servitude, for 
their Laws being of their own making could 
not be grievous ; but when Conquered by the 
Romans, they muſt receive Laws from them, 
and of courſe, Slavery; for the Conque- 
rours would more reſpe& the Advantage of 
their own Common Wealth, than that of the 
conquer'd People. For it was not here as in 
Aſia, where the Governments being deſpoti- 
cal, the People lived under a conſtant Servi- 
tude; fo that their Conditions were equally 
miſerable, whether under their own or 
ſtranger Kings; for by a Conqueſt their 
Maſters were changed, but their Conditions 
not altered, being but Slaves under bath ; 
for this reaſon they would often tamely 
ſubmit, even almoſt without fighting. But 
to Return from whence I haye digreſ- 
ſed, altho' I have affirmed, that the Inequa- 
lities amongſt Men, and of courſe, the * 
or an 
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and Characters of ſuch, will be multiplied 
in ſome proportion, according to the Num- 
bers of People; yet I have not aſſerted that 
theſe Marks or Signs of ſuch, will be the 
ame amongſt all People, but on the contra» 
ry have obſerved, that they are as diverſe, 
as the People, or Nations, are different ; nay 
farther that there is a kind of Succeſſion or 
Change by time, even amongſt the ſame 
People in thoſe things, as every one may 
obſerve, | from the differing. Cuſtoms, Uſa- 
ges, and Faſhions, that every Age produces. 
And therefore altho' foreign Trade often 
contributes, for the Supporting, or Maintain- 
ing, thoſe. Marks, or Signs, of difference 
between Men, yet that 1s not uſed in all 
Governments ; by reaſon ſuch Marks may be 
continued by other ways; Trade not bein 
the only thing that does it. So that althoꝰ thoſe 
Northern People were very Numerous, yet 
the Nature of their Governments might not, 
nor did not lead them to Trade themſelves, 


or to encourage it by others. 


XX. From the ſame ſource Arts are de- 
rived, and Sciences flow. viz. For the ma- 
king or ſupporting a difference between Men 
in Society: which appears evident from theſe 

Dahn 2 5 6 | 

Firſt, Tn that ay are never found , 
or at leaſt but very few in Number, and 
thoſe rude and imperfect amongſt _— 

: who 
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who live but in ſmall Hords, or in petty 
Numbers: As is clear from what is obſerved 
by the barbarous Savages, whether in Africa, 
or Americas, —© TITS 
| Seeondly, In that they are as different and 
as diverſe, as the People, or the Climates, 
where they are Valued, and Taught : This 
the very Nature of the thing proves, (if 
they are taken, as I ſuppoſe no body will 
deny they ought, to ſignify ſomewhat that 
is intended, for the good of Mankind, or 
at leaſt that Society of Men, where they 
are practiſed), by reaſon. Climates are ſo 
variable, and Countries ſo unlike, that the 
lame Arts, cannot be of- uſe to all; People. 
And that they are not is moſt Certain, in 
that the Manufactures, and ſactitious Curi- 
oſities, that are wrought in different Coun- 
tries, are found to be as differing, as the 
People, by whom they are made: And the 
things that are in uſe in remote Nations, 
have no more Reſemblance to each other, 
than their Countries, or their Climes : Their 
Buildings, Furniture, and Domeſtick Uten- 
ſils, their Meats, Drinks, and Apparrel, their 
Cuſtoms, Uſages; and: Manners, are as oppo- 
ſite between the Eaſtern and Weſtern Nati- 
ons, as their Countries are upon the Globe, 
and both as unlike to the Europeans, as they 
are to each other: And if ſo, it is plain 
their Arts muſt ) be fo, by reaſon they are 
eniployed to Compoſe, Beautify,. or 1 
Ser! thele 
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theſe. Neither is there any manner of like- 
neſs, in what is called the Learning of diſtant, 
and far ſeparated Nations, for Learning ta- 
ken in a general Senſe, muſt, I think, and 
Is, (if uſed in any certain and determinate 
one) be taken to import, « Rnomledge of 
ſomewhat that is acquired by Study, by which 
Men are Valued, — diſtinguiſbed; It is true, 
if we will apply it only to what is taught in 
the Schools of Europe, it may then, perhaps, 
be ſaid to have à narrower ſignification; 
but then it doth not comprehend, what it 
is often uſed to import, by Travellers, Coſ- 
mographers, and Hiſtorians. 08 
But not to engage about the uncertain 
Senſe of Words, but to apply our ſelves to 
particular facts, it is certain Natural Philo- 
ſophy, hath been always conſidered, as a 
part of 1 and it is like wiſe as cer- 
tain, that there have been a Multitude of 
Syſtems invented, and a great variety of 
Hypotheſes framed, whereby to explain the 
ſeveral Phenomena of Nature, ſeveral of which 
are as unlike, as the Ages, Countries, or 
Perſons, of the Authors; and yet perhaps 
have moſt of them at ſome times, or in ſome 
Countries, ot by ſome People, been taught 
and admired. I need not inſtance in the 
different Syſtems, that have in different A- 
ges, been - publickly taught in the Schools 
of Europe; altho* ſome of them are extremely 
unlike; and ſo of Courſe, muſt have * 
| the 
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the fate to be ſcorned and deſpiſed, by the 
contrary Sets, as we find they Anciently were 
in Greece: By reaſon theſe things are A- 
bundantly known to every one that is mode- 
rately Converſant in Letters. Neither need 
I farther obſerve, ſince it is ſo notorioully 
known, how the Philoſophy of the Ancient 
Chaldeans, Perſians, or the Indians, Gymmoſo- 
phiſts, or what is now taught and belie- 
ved about theſe things, in the Eaſt or Weſt. 
Indies; or what had formerly been known 
there, (for ſomewhat of this Nature, was 
taught in the Empires of Mexico and Peru, 
before the coming of the Spaniards into 4- 


merica) reſemble but little thoſe Hypotheſes, 


that have been admired in Europe. If we 
conſider Moral Philoſophy as a part of it, 
we ſhall find, that to have been as different. 


as the Countries, where it hath been taught, 
Confacius's Ethicks, ſo much admired]by the 


Chineſes, not being always agreable, to that 
of the Iuca in Peru, or to what is taught 
in the Univerſities of Europe, nay the fomuch 
Celebrated Ancients, not only diſagreed in 
the means to attain what they call'd Virtue, 
bat differed in their very Ends, viz. wherein 
they placed their Summum Bonum; ſo little 
they agreed in that kind of Philoſophy. If 
we conſider it, as comprehending Divinity, 
we muſt then acknowledge it, as different 
as the Religion of the ſeveral Nations, in all 
which, the Learned do by W 
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tiſfy themſelves, and others, that what they 
_ profeſs is true, and of Divine Authority. If 
we conſider it, as conſiſting in a Knowledge; 
df the Opinions, or Authorities, of the An- 
cients, or in the Hiſtories of. the earlieſt 
times; It is plain, this muſt relate to fuch 
Opinions, or Authorities, as are valued,” or 
to ſuch Hiſtorians as are eſteemed Authens 
tic; which can neither be valued, or efteem- 
ed ſo, but where being conyeyed down, 
they are known, and how little We have o 
theſe things, more than what we have col - 
lected from the Greets and Romans, and the 
the Sacred Text; all of which perhaps, take 
not in the tenth part of the Univerſe, I leave 
to others to conſider. However othet Na- 
tions have Ancient and different Autbori- 
ties, Opinions, and Hiſtories, which are by 
them recommended and taught; as appears 
by the traditional DOES I may be per- 
mitted to call them ſo), hy reaſon being 
compoſed of different Knots, and Colours, 
they were not properly Speaking, Written, 
of the Inca in Pera, and more Authentic ones 
of the Chineſec. If we take it for a skill in 
Language, it muſt be as variable as ſuch, 
there being as many Tongues as Nations, 
that are never all to be underſtood, by any 
one Man: And then 4 or Strange 
Languages, become only to be Valued, and 
io. Eſteemed and Learned, ſor particular 
reaſons, as I have already Inſtanced in the 
1 Hebrew, 
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Hebrew, Greek, and Latin here in. Europe; 
and not from any intrinſic Virtue, or Ex- 
cellency, in the Tongue it ſelf; and the rea- 
ſons for the preferring particular Langua- 
ges, by different Nations, that are Widely; 
and at a great Diſtance, placed _ the 
Globe, muſt be very diverſe; and of Conſe- 
1 Learning as it relates to them muſt be 
d. If we Intend it only, to Regard ſome one 
or more Totigues, we plainly narrow it, by 
teaſon a Multitude of People, muſt have ne- 
ver Heard, or Known; thoſe Tongues, yet 
have heard what Travellers, and Hiſtorians 
ap called Learning: The ſame things may 

faid of it, if we conſider it, as employed 
about Words, or our own abſtract Thoughts, 
Een, and Metaphyſicks, ſeem moſtly 
0 a 

Thirdly. In that the Learning in uſe amongſt 
a particulat People, or in a particular Coun- 
try, hath uſually Flouriſhed or improved; 
as the People or Government did: And on 
the contraty, Withered, Declined. and Ru- 
ined, as They, or That, decayed or fell, 
There being always to be obſerved, a ſoft 
of progreſſion in the Knowledge of things, 
or in the perſection of Arts, to which Men 
Sedulouſly apply themſelves; until the Rea- 
ſons, that excite Mens Induſtry, to the pro- 
ſecution of ſich things ceaſes, which ordina- 
rily enſues upon the tuine of that Polity,uhdet 
wiel they Houriſf'd: as particularly n 

R 
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in that Arts began and improved, and Sci- 


© ences ſprung up and flouriſhed, as Rome mul- 
tiplied in People, and Encreaſed in Wealth 


and Dominion: For what was termed Learn- 
ing, was neither encouraged nor taught in 
Rome, until their Armies Fad viſited Greece ; 
and ſo Rome afterwards became enamoured 
with the Grecian ways: And again that ſame 
Learning inſenſibly declined, as that Empire 
mouldred, and was at laſt ruined, by the 
barbarous Nations, who like Conquerors, 
brought in their Old Cuſtoms and Uſages, 


aud obliterated for a time thoſe of the Ro- 


mans. And thus Learning ſpread in Greece, 
and flouriſhed in Athens, until the Liberties 
of the one, were ſwallowed, and the Govern- 
ment of the other deſtroyed. And now thoſe 
Nations are as Rude, Unlettered, and as 
much deſpiſed by the Learned World, as 
others heretofore were by them; the Peo- 
ple there being funk into a Wretched 1g 
norance; whereas Learning is at this time 
Cheriſned and taught in ſome parts of Es- 
rope, where foctyetly it was neither Known 
nor Valued. Nay , Hiſtory will inform 
us, whereever a People have. flouriſhed, 
there hath been a ſort of Progreſſion, in Arts 
and Sciences, (altho? ſuch have been, perhaps, 
as unlike as the Men, Countries, Ages, 
or Climate) and that theſe have for the moſt 
part, kept pace with Government, begin. 
ning, continuing, improving, declining, and 
2 entire 
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de decay ing with that: For a People 
once Ruined, or Subjugated, do rarely pre- 
ſerve their Ancient Uſages; the Conque- 
rors uſually introducing not only a New Poli- 
ty, but alſo their own Cuſtoms, Manners, and 
Laws, which being perhaps very differ ing 
from what was formerly practiſed, by the 
Conquered, gives birth to a new ſet of Arts; 
by which they may · be ſupported; and a 
new ſort of Learning, by which Men are to be 
valued ; as is abundantly confirmed by what 


 happen'd to thePhericians,Caldeans, Egyptians, 
| Arabzans,. Grecians, and Romans, in all which 


ſeveral Arts, and ſeveral different Sciences; 
Budded, Bloſſomed, and Withered, with 


thoſe Governments or People; ſome of which 
do neither appear to be known or practiſed 


If it be objected, that admitting theſe 


things, as true in ſome parts of it, yet the 


obſervation will not univerſally hold fo, by 


reaſon Learning is to be conſidered, as fome- 


times relating to Matters of uſe, as well as 


matters of Speculation ; and that therefore 
altho?, the latter may. be, as Changeable as 


Mens Countries, or Complexions; ds being, 


but only a divertmg amuſement for Idle hours; 


yet the former being often employed about 


uch Matters, as relate to the general Good 
of Mankind, is as diffuſive as Mankind it ſelf, 
as may be particularly Inſtanced in thoſe 
parts: of it, that comprehend Phyſick, Divi- 
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nity, and Geometry: To which I think may 
be anſwered, that if we diſtinguiſh between 
the ufeful and pompous parts of theſe, we 
ſhall find, that notwithſtanding it muſt be 
acknowledged, that they have made a pro- 
reſſion in ſome alata parts, and amongſt 
e particular People, yet 0 that hath been 
in ſuch things only, t rd that 
rticular People, and not tt whole 
ace of Mankind ; and that fuch parts of 
theſe things, that have thus ſeemingly bet- 
tered, do for the moſt part more relate to the 
outward Pomp and Shew, than the inward 
and real uſe. = Inſtance, Phyſick, raking 
ir as an Art emp eld wu N 
or preſerving Heahh, muſt be, wry 8 al- 
ways — — as the Countries, U- 
3 es, Climates, Complexions, and manner 
of living of People; for the diverſity of Meats, 
and Drinks, Seaſons, Climes, and Methods 
of Living, do, aud Naturally muſk produce 
a difference in Diſeaſes; which are obſery- 
de to require, very differin | Methods and 
Medicines, for their: R iS, às i con- 
firmed by the Practice of Phyſick as it is 
uſed in China, and inthe Eff and Meſt. Indies, 
&c. And diſeaſes are obſeryed to be as mor- 
uy in 2 where the whole practice of 
| Wk br; is attended with ſo much TOs 
and ſuch a Multitude of preſcriptions, as 
it is amongſt the more barbarous, or at 
leaſt unlettered People, where it is more ſim- 


ple 
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veries in Anatomy, have given a Reputati- 
on to the modern Phyſick; N 1 
added hut little to our Know ledg ge of t 
ture of Diſeaſes, or their Remedies: 1 * oth 
it 515 likely that they ever ſhoald, if we 2 
but conſider that ſo curious a Knowle 
does not give us any Power, whereby to 
rect the Operations of Medicines, b 5's 
alone Diſeaſes are to be Remedied : And that 
Rog are for the moſt part Seated i in the 


lood; Spitits, br Juices, and got in thoſe 
pars A ink Anatomy diſcovers to us: And 
bow that all the curious Organized parts, 
when they are Diſcaſed, 
paired, or mended, 


can be onl 
byibg Blood, and ates 

Which being contitiually i Brace 
by the Heart and Arteries, ate not to be 
Regulated, and Governed, by us. Nay we 
may further obſerve, that altho the Induſtri- 
ous Malpig hias and curious Grew, have made 
very. nice diſcoveries, in their Anatomies 
of Vegetables, yet ſuch have produced. no 
Emprovements; but merely the Pleafure of 
admiring their Felieate Textures. Anatom 

chen may be of Uſe in Divinity, but not muc 

in Fhyßck, in that it wow? Ment a juſt occa- 
1 the W of the Almigh- 
2 80 04 Pe and Stüendious Contri- 
ing to the Animal 
Pop ooo om, bit” it will not help 
us he Cüring * in the former, 


or 


ple and rude. It is true the modern diſco 
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eſteem Divine; It is then as differing as 
Matters; and then the Blaſphemous Theolo- 
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ar the bettering or emproving the Nature of 
the latter. If we conſider Divinity, we ought 
to view it as it comprehends our Bleſſed Reli- 
gion; and even in that. Oh horror ! we may 
find its Syſtems as different, as there are Sets 
in Europe. But if we conſider it more at 
* as it is taken, to relate to what People 


Mens Notions are, concerning ſuch Sacred 


gies of the Pagans, pardon the Expreſſion, 
may be obſerved as unlike, as their Gods or 
Worſhip; Several of which do find Argu- 
ments ta defend their impious Doctrines, 
Which are as differing as their Idolatries. 

As to Geometry, if conſidered in the gene- 
ral as converſant about proportion, It is ma- 
nifeſt, it muſt every where be the ſame; but 
then if conſidered as rendred into Uſe, and 
ſo applied to this or that part, It is plain 
it hath made very different progreſſions, and 
and hath had diyerſe Applications: The Bu- 
ſineſs of ſoreign Trade, : hath lately in Europe, 
marvellouſly advanced that part of it that re- 
lates to Navigation; and Wealth, and the Al- 
terations of molt Earqpeam Governments, (that 
were originally founded in Tegurę, and add 
to this the acęidental diſcoveries of the uſe 
of Gun · powder) have occaſioned an Improve- 
ment in thoſe parts of it, that relate to Fortifi- 
fred Encampments, and all manner of Mi. 
itary Aﬀais;. Whereas the Ancients ſeemed 


214 
20 
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to have more particularly applied themſelves, 
to that part that related to Architecture, in 
which, by the Stupendious performances, of 
that kind, it 2 they far Exceeded, what 
hath as yet done by the Moderns ; 
witneſs the Wals of Babylon, the Temple of 
Belus, the Palace of Perſepolis, the Pyramids 
of Agypt, the Coloſſes of Rhodes, the Mari- 
time Performance at Carthage, the Amphi- 
theatres at Rome, and the Towers at Byzaz- 
tiam,not to Inſtance in a Multitude of other in- 
imitable performances of the Ancients, which 
lainly ſhew their Skill, in that part of the 
athematicks, which were afterwards in a 
manner loſt, by the deſtruction of thoſe Go- 
vernments. It is true the Chaldeans Encoura- 
ged that part of it, that related to the Know- 
ledge of the Stars, and ſeemed to have ap- 
plied that- Art, to Genethliacal predictions, 
- intermixing that with their Divinity, as ta- 
king the Stars to be the habitations of their 
Gods, and the Planets their Meſſengers. 
The- Greets as may be inferred from their 
Poets, Philoſophers, and other Writers, ſeem- 
ed to have Studied it, in order to form Rules 
—.— the different Changes of the Air, 
the diverſity of Weathers and Seaſons, & c. 
in order to advance Tillage, Paſturage, and 
what relates to them; little Regarding any 
other things of uſe, until the great Archi- 
medes taught them, who did ſuch wonders 
at the Siege of Syracuſe, that might give ſome 
* R 4 coun- 
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ee hat eee 
ut an immoveable point to move 
"he 1 Earth. The Romans ſeemed nat to have 
turned there Heads that way, any further 
than what related to ſome Military, Affairs 
and Hiding it is nat unlikeſy, hut that 
the Phenicians, Tyrians, or  Carthaginigns, 
might haye ſome Skill in ome parts of that, 
*as it related to Navigation, that are now 
Periſned with thoſe Nations and - Govern- 
ments: For it is certain by ſome ert 
we have of them, they made ſome v Oyages, 
that were not to be feed by Coetting, 
And we any but little Knowledge of the 
State gf thoſe People, more thay. od is 
Collected, from the. Greeks ad 
who E not very ſol tous 501 making 
recor bog poker en —. ſuch — 5 
were not No them Vi nor 2 as it 
is. certain Na 
ſteem gon 
in his Deca a quoted by - hae Pur: 
chaſe, he * — — was a Chart or Map 
of all the Eaſtern Iſles, Fretaxs, ia Coun- 
tries, &c. before the Portagueſe doubled the 
Cage. It is a full proof, that there had been 
ule; ſome Fan in Sailing, more than 
12 belorg the diſcovety of, the Needle. 
owever ſome things appertaining to the 
Mathematicks, were in uſe, by the Ancients, 
that are.ngw loſt or gliſuſed, ien be In- 
aer in the Went Valid Þy which * 
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deſtroyed the Fleet that Beſieged Con- 
, which are prooſs to ſhew how 
theſe things have kept pace with Govern» 
ment; in that they have been, and are fo 
diverſe and changeable ; and in that they 


have in their ſeveral parts, began, Flouriſh- 
ed and Decayed, anf Lol and Ended, 


yet have altered and changed wirh that. 


XXI. And as theſe things have thus em- 
proved, as a People or Government Flou- 
riſhes, fo likewiſe have Words, or Languages, 
(the proper Conduits, by which they are con- 
veyed) alſo multiplied, the ſame reaſon ; 
for Words, if Naturally and Phyſically con- 
ſidered, are but mere Sounds, Made, Mo- 

dified, and diverſified, by the Qrgans 'of 
+ „and bear no Image, or Refemblance 
of what they Signify ; and therefore their 
if ions muſt be perfectly arbitrary : 
And then, the motion of theſe Organs that 
thus articulate, being Governed by the Mind 
(as is plain in that we can ſpeak or not ag 
we pleaſe), the ſignification of fuch Sounds, 
can only relate-ro what the Mind then in- 


tends; for which reaſon Words really are 


only ſigns of the Thoughts, or n$ 
of Men; (It is true they oſten relate to other 
Exiſtences, but then it is as ſuch are then 
before the Mind) for which reaſon it is moſt 
Fer the ſignifications of theſe Signs, or 
| Words, muſt be agreed upon, before. they 
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can be. known. The Truth of this appears, 
in that there are almoſt as many Languages, 
as ithere are Nations, each of which until 
Learnt, is a perfect Jargon to others: Where- 
as had Nature formed a Common Language, 
or had there been any likeneſs between Words 
and Things, there would not have been that 
diverſity in Tongues. But notwithſtanding 
God hath not made any one Common Lan- 
guage, for the uſe of Men, yet having endow- 
ed them with. Capacities of Mind, and Or- 
ans of Body, to invent and form ſuchſigns, he 
hath Abundantly provided for them, 1n thus 
enabling them, to perform that themſelves; 
and this they do by articulate Sounds, accom- 
nied ſometimes with Actions or Geſtures, as 
may be obſerved in ſame Paſſions ; and ſome- 
times alone by Actions, as we ſee performed hy 
deaf and dumb Perſons, who being taught 
the uſe of ſuch Signs, do thereby Communi- 
cate Thoughts. But the curious Contrivance 
of our Organs of Speech, and wonderful ap- 
titude to ſo many Motions, : hatly produced 
ſuch an Infinite variety of Mords, that we 
ſee each People hath a peculiar ſet; and 
theſe have been multiplied or not, as the Ne- 
ceſſities, Occaſions or Reaſons for the Uſe of 
Multitude, or but few of them, have requi- 
red, in each Nation; for I think we may 
obſerve the Number of Words, and com- 
paſs of Language, is always found adjuſted to 


the Circumſtances of the People: Thus it is 
1.4. : f | obſerv- 
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obſervable, that Words have been multipli- 
ed, and Language enlarged, according as the 
Buſineſs, 'Trade, Ends, or Deſigns, of Men 
in the ſame Community, have Encreaſed: 
For Example how few the Words, how 
Scanty the Language of the Barbarous Afri- 
cans, or Savage Americans, or even of the 
People Inhabiting the Northern parts of Eu- 
rope, for amongſt theſe, is not required a 
Neabar'of them, when their great Bu- 
ſineſs does not extend beyond the providing 
for the Neceſſaries of Life: On the contrary 
how Copious, how Redundant, are ſome of 
our European Tongues, where the Reputati- 
on of being Eſteemed Learned, the Multi- 
plicity of Trade, the Defire of Wealth, the 
Thirſt of Ambition, the Vanity of Luxu- 
ry, Pomp, and- vain Glory, the Honour of 
being thought Wiſe, the affectation of Rhe- 
torick, to wheedle the Ignorant, or Rage 
of Poetry, to Charm the Gay, have conti- 
nually adminiſtred, an occaſion for the mul- 
tiplying, Enlarging, and Changing them. 
And yet as the former have ſufficient, to 
Communicate hat their Circumſtances, or 
Fortunes require; ſo the latter ſeem not to 
have more than hat they can employ! 
For as in the firſt, the purpoſes and deſigus 
of Men, are but few; ſo their Words as 
ſigns to manifeſt theſe, cannot be many; 
whereas in the latter, they muſt: encreaſe 
VSI nN Soma nn ty enn oþibbe 
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or otherwiſe, they muſt want figns, to Ex- 
De „ WE ES , | 
But the inventing or agreeing upon Sign 
or Words, 1 Men may oracle 
ably Communicate Thoughts, is not ſuffi- 
cient, for Men living in large Communi- 
ties, unleſs 1ikewiſe ſuch can be ſomeways 
ſo Recorded and Regiſtred, that they may 
be hereafter remembered or known : For 
Words or Sounds being of ſo fleeting a Na- 
ture, as to be no ſooner uttered but they va- 
niſh, leaving no footſteps whereby it ſhould 
be known that they ever exiſted ; and the 
Memory of Man not being fo capacious as 
to contain a preſent knowledge of all paſt A- 
ctions, (which the State of Humane Affairs 
may ſometimes require) to ſupply this defect, 
an Expedient hath been invented, whereby 
things paſs d may be ſo Recorded, that future 
Ages may know what former have done; but 
wa 1 fre 7 Fes the fame Me- 
thods by all People, for the Egyptians per- 
formed it by Hiroglyphicks; the Americans 
by variety of Knots, contrived of different Co- 
loured Threads, and the Chineſe by written 
Characters; but the moſt uſual Method, fuch 
I mean as was practiſed by the Greets and 
Romans was by Letters, that is by a kind of 
reſolving Woras, that are made by a variety 
of United Motions in the Organs of Speech, 
into their primitive and ſimple ones; the 
Marks or Signs of which ſimple Motions the 
ca 
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calf Letters, which being, United or Placed 
together, ſtand for the Word, as theſe, Mo- 
tions joined make it; and ſo by that help 
things paſſed are known and preſerved. But 
notwithſtanding theſe Methods to perpetuate 
- the Memory of things, yet what by the inter- 
courſe between differing People, occaſioned by 
Conq 185 Traffick or Travel, 26 ome other 
Fog, the rticular Language of moſt Peo- 
ple hath ſuf red and 5 — a great va- 
N of Cha hanges, es, for which Reaſon it hatlx 
A ifficult tor After Ages, to be aſcertain- 
ed 155 the true and da Meaning of ſe- 
veral Words, and eſpecially hen ſuch bear 
a Complex ſenſe: for there being no Ruls 
to guide Men in what Senſe a Word was there 
ee and it having been ere in — 
ſometimes in ve 
ones; ir muſt be extreamly di rar 
aſcertained how it is omg to be taken, by 
reaſon he that writ it is not now living to 
explain his own Meaning, and there remains 
no other certain means whereby todo it. And 
from this uncertainty in Words, perhaps may 
be derived ſome of thoſe different Readings 
and contrary Expoſitions that are to be met 
with upon the Writings of the Ancients, 
from whence have proceeded a. Multitude 
of Diſputes and Wranglings, wherein inge- 
nidus Men have exerciſc their Wits and 
Learning, to the Pleaſure perhaps of them- 
elves, and the Admiration for a time — o- 
thers, 
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thers, but not to the laſting ſatisfaction of 
many; for there being nothing but the donbt- 
ful ſignification of Words, to appeal to, to 
determine ſuch Controverſies, (which in truth 
is What makes'them), they muſt fot ever 
remain undecided, as we ſee in fact they do, 
for in ſuch Diſputes, altho? each Diſputant 
produces Arguments Powerful enough to in- 
validate former Readings, Opinions or Ex- 
poſitions, yet they are not ſtrong enough to 
eſtabliſh his own, but they remain liable td 
freſh Attacks from others, as thoſe did he 
hath overthrown. But to Return; it is cer- 
tain the Languages of People that have con- 
verſe with other Nations. are under a per- 
petual fluction or change; it may be a queſtion 
whether the old Hebrew was not loſt by the 
Captivity; but this is certain, that the Lan- 
guage of God's own People is now changed; 
the Raman Tongue manifeſtly altered with 
the ſeveral Ages of the City, and at laſt 
ſuffered an entire corruption by the in- 
termixture of the barbarous Nations, onr 
European Tongues are daily altering, new 
words being often admitted, and old ones 
diſuſed, and theſe are either borrowed from 
ſome of the Neighbouring Nations, or elſe 
are derived from ſome of the Learned Lan- 
guages, Which being once received into uſe 
are ſometimes taken to import what their O- 
riginal Senſe will not warrant; or at leaſt 


are ſo compounded and defaced, that they 
carry 
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carry no likeneſs in their ſignification,, to 
what has been intended by the Roct; for 
which reaſon Atymologies are found to give 
us but little light into the genuine Senſe of 
Words; but that Words as they are only 
Arbitrary ſigns of the thoughts of Men, 
ſo they are very oſten Arbitrary, and very 
uncertainly uſed. 4 
And as thus Trade, Arts and Sciences, and 
if you pleaſe, Learning, or whatſoever elſe 
is valuable or praiſe-worthy, that is acquired 
by Humane Induſtry, is the happy produce 
of a well-ordered and fo flouriſhing Society, 
being all n founded in that difference 
between Men, that Government naturally 
makes: So on the contrary, All the Miſchieſs, 
Cruelties, Bloody-contrivances and moſt de- 
teſtable and inhumane Villanies that are ever 
8 by Men, are derived from the ſame 
ource: This will appear if we well ſcan Peo- 
ple, inhabiting the moſt flouriſhing Countries, 
where we may always obſerve a Perpetual 
ſucceſs of new and unheard of Crimes and 
Villanies invented and practiſed, Vices and 
Rogueries ſtill enereaſing; for when the Law 
by ſome extraordinary Proviſions and ſevere 
Puniſhments, lops off ſome one that is become 
too enormous and common; like Hydras, a 
Multitude of new ones ſpring up in its place. 
To confirm, this by Fact, let us but take. 
a view, of America, where we may obſerve that 
the Poor Iadians that lived together ben Mo. 
ma 
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{mall Hords or petty Companies, as they had 
none of thoſe glorious Advantages that ate 
enjoyed by Men, that live in larger an 
more refined 8 ſo likewiſe — 
were not skilfd in thoſe barbarous and villai- 
nous Contrivances and Cruelties amongſt 
themſelves, : (for what they praftiſe uo 
Strangers, ſeems only to relate to their owrl 
ſecurities) as were plotted and uſed, in the 
mighty Empires of Mexizo, or Peru, that are 
— he fe Continent, and whoſe Peg-: 
ple in all other appearances, (except 
that of Government), like the others, that 
were divided into ſmall Septs. For in thoſe 
great Empires, as had all the Advan- 
tages, and n—_ ſo like- 


Government, 
wile they ad aff” the Evils and Miſchiefs 


Ma it, poten > hee were in very differe 
hods and Ways, to what were practiſe 
in Europe, or in other known parts of the 
World) according Des the different Laws, 
— bro rg Uſages, and Complexi- 
— as will readily appear 
9 ih; will but read and conſi- 


fer the Hiſtory of thoſe Empires. 


. XXII. But to returm to the Britains, 
it is 1 from what may be col: 
lected ar, Tacitus, Strabog and Dion 
Caſfus, that e Britains = ivided into 
a Multitude of Goveruments, had not before 
the coming of the Romans, aſcertained a pro- 
| periy 
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en in their Lands, that is, they had not 
ſo divided; and parcelled the Land, that each 
Man could know, and might Claim what 
Ground only was his Own, and what was 
another Mans: But the Soil ſeems to have 
been promiſcuouſly Common to them all; 
ſor it is e; they had a property 
in their Cattel, in which this Iſle then A- 
bounded; yet it doth not appear, they had 
any in the Land, but that like the old Scythi. 
4, or modern Tarturs, they removed, and 
fed them as they pleaſed. For it is not 
likely, that Men ſhould have ſeparate and 
diſtin&t Rights in the Ground, when they 
beſtowed no Labour in the manuring of it, 
nor when they had neither Mounds, nor 
Bounds, to Separate, Diſtinguiſh, and Di- 
vide it: For the above recited Authors agree 
in this, That they had no Tillage or Huſ- 
bandry, unleſs what Ceſar intimates of ſome 
Corn upon the maritime Coaſts, but that 
the Inhabitants lived by Hunting, and fuch 
Fruits as wete the Natural uce of the 
Earth: And then having a ſort of Commu- 
nity in their Wives, ten or twelve enjoying 
the promiſcuous uſe of the ſame Women, 
there. could be no marvellous Care of Rai- 
ſing, and Supportiiig, Families, whiere there 


was o little Seeurit in the Legitimacy 
the Children, nor oſ Courſe little Anki 


of 
about perpetuating — which 
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the Dignity of Families is not to be {uppoi 
ted: And the Soil not being employed. 


Tillage, there was not then much Room 


any other Bmprovementhhy e x 
pls Manufactures, to better what was the 
je gre here there was, no Cloath-! 
in 55 t there then could be no Motives for 
iwißion of Land, when there could be 
po: Advantages to be. made by it: for ĩt ap- 
pears. by the earlieſt Accounts of thoſe ta times, 
Tat. our Brovo An nceſtors did not look CH 
arther, than for the, We en the Ft 
ſaries of Life; And in doing on- 
ly Banquetted u n ſuch Dithes, as Nature. 
frankly 1 pe neither did: they Sa 
and bedeck their Badies, with any Ne 
Dreſſes, than What 1 bc prepare 
them, Staining their Skins, bet ing 2 ich- 
y. Colouring 
them, their moſt Glorious Attire. But the 
leomans llaying .Gonguered. theſe Wretched: 
People, and being ;pleaſed wish the . 
Riches of the Ale, Reſolvg to mal 
Province of their Empire, and a9d abet Mea . 
ro ſecure it accordingly; for they form 
Camps, and, place Garriſons in ſeveral. Pla- 
ces, ' whereby; tr Bridle the Natives, and 
keep them! in Subje 9 ppon all Oe- 
Sanne ſeams. very. Reſöfuts in the Defence: 
of. their Liberty, and; very unwilling to Sub- 


mit to their Voak. But the Roman not bl 
uſe 


— 2 
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bed Fofce, to terrify them, hüt ah 
| TY. ard Gentlenefs, to invite and allure 
them to Obedience: For they Plant Co- 
lonres of their own People, and invite th 
Natives to' come and frequent them, tha 
10 they night be Pledfed, and Reconciled 
to their manner of Living, {nd thereby Em. 
provetnetits. made, and fo tle Wealth, and 
the Revenues oftheir Empire 5 1 „The 
likewWife Etect their 1 Tp $ 4nd 777 55 
of Juſtice, where elieve tHe Injut 
and Opptelſed, An invite the 'Old Inhabi- 
tarirs to their Feaſts, ſhew them their Baits, 
and in ſhort endeav our to give them a Taſte 
A cheir Luxury; and Volipt fuouſneſs;, Nay 
1 Mila Schools, and Facburage them 
their Children to be Educated. at 
9 that ſö being early. initiated in the. 
Romy Caſtqms, and Uſages, they might 
when rown Men, more Ioath and diſlike 
their Own, By thefe aud ſuch like Methods, 
atd by chend poſſeMon of ſome Hun- 
dred of Yeats, they, had ib Changed the Sa. 
vage Tei emper of 85 People, that they ſeem 
to Have been in moſt theit manners en- 
ey Rowan, Perſonating them in vey, 
Thing, 'as far as theit Enfſaved and Servi 
hällt was world permit; as appears by the 
Ronin of Antiquit „that have ſince been 
d, and by the ' ccounts of thoſe times, 
al paxticulaity by the * Coin — 
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of Lamenting Gildas, where he pathetica 
Exclaims, againſt the Luxuries, Corruptions, 
and Sins of thoſe People and Times, as the 
juſt Occaſion of all the Miſeries they Suf- 
fered, by the Picts and Scots, thoſe Bloody 
Inſtruments of the Almighty's Wrath. But 
the Romans having governed this People as 
a 8 Nation, had not permitted 
them the uſe of Arms, nor taught them the 
Arts of War, ſo that when the inteſtine di- 
viſions in that vaſt Empire, had gradu- 
ally brought upon it thoſe fatal devaſtati- 
ons by the Barbarous Nations; and being 
unable to withſtand, the furious Torrent of 
that Multitude of People, that broke in 
upon their Inland Countries, they became ne- 
ceſſitated to Recal their Legions out. of Britain 
to defend the Continent ; and thereby ta leave 
rhe helpleſs, and unarmed Britains, to" the 
Mercy of fuch as would invade them; and 
they having been for a lang time Diſſpi- 
rited, and Overawed, by the Romans, and. 
unacquainted with Weapans, and- unskilled 
in War, foon became a Prey to thoſe Merci- 
leſs People, (who had not been Conquered, 
or at leaſt not kept in Subjection by the. 
Romans, that * poſſeſſed the Northern parts 
of the Ifle ); For the Picts, and Scots, brake 
in upon them, Ravaging, Ruining, and Pe- 
ſt roying, all before them, the Miterable Bri- 
_ 1%115, not daring to'Refiſt, or Oppoſe. © The. 
47 ood pas. 0% | Britains 
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Britsins therefore taſting no ſecurity, by 
their new granted freedom, (for the Ro- 
mans left them, to their own Government) 
Solemnly ſend to emplore Aſſiſtance from 
their old Mafters, to defend them againſt 
the barbarities of thoſe Cruel People; thus 
r an Ignoble Ser vitude, and the 
yranny of a Reman Army, before a glo- 
Tious Liberty, that was thus accompani- 
ed with Toil and War, for now they muſt 
take Arms to defend themſelves: So much 
had a continued Subjectien Reconciled them 
to Slavery, that they preferred that to a 
Liberty, that muſt be attended with Danger 
and 'Trouble. By which Inſtance we may 
Learn, how that a People, who had former- 
1y. been bold and daring, and who had ap- 
Pare Reſolute, and Obſtinate, in the De- 
fence of their -Liberties, became afterwards 
to be ſo Effeminated, and Diſſpirited, when 
governed by others, as willingly to con- 
tioue under that Yoak, rather than to fight 
and defend themſelves; ſo much Men are 
pleaſed with what they are uſed to. 


And yet afterwards which is very remar- 
kable, the very poſterity of theſe Men, when 
they had by time been Reconciled to free- 
dom, and endeared to liberty, became again 


o 


* 
LE 
- 


; H Reſolutely brave, as their Anceſtors were 
Puſillanimous, and Ra, Couragęouſly fight- 
| | 3 mg, 
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ing, and glorigufly maintaining their Coun- 
try, and Libertics, in ſeyeral Renowned 
| Battels, againſt the Inyaſions- of the Danes, 
and the Incraachments of the Sygxoxs z fo 
much Reſalution had been acquired by Li- 
berty; which a continued Slavery had worn 
out and loſt. l ee 


This Inſtance methinks, gives us à Co- 
Rent Proof, that what we call Courage, Ro- 
olution, or Perſonal Bravery, by Which I 
underſtand, ſuch a ſcorn of Danger, that 
Men dare purſue their intended purpoſes, 
altho? by doing of it, they run the Peril, 
or Hazard of their own Lives, doth not 
proceed ſo much from any Virtue, Temper, 
or Natural Complexion, of this or that Nati- 
on, People, or Family ; as from the Nature of 
Governments, , Cuſtoms, or Uſages: For in 
this very Caſe, the Ancient Britains ſo long 
as they continued a free People, that is 
were governed by Laws of their own ma- 
king, and ſo of Courſe were not debarred 
the uſe. of Arms, but were accuſtomed to 
Mars; ſo long they were as Biave in their Per- 
ſons, and as Bold in their Battels, as the Con- 
quering Ramans, and what ſeems to have turn- 
ed the Scale to the Invaders Side, was not 
their want of Courage, but their diviſions, as 
being then ſo many diſtin& People, and 
the advantage the Romans had by their 
75 5 i a | E. : es Be hs 8; $a 1 Exactneſs 
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Exactneſs of diſcipline: and yet as I have 
b ſer ved, the very poſterity of theſe Pe6- 
, Uid by the means of Servitude; as he- 

erned by the Romans, ſo far dege- 
nia from the Virtues of their Anceſtors; 
as flot to dare to oppoſe or fight a bar ba- 
rous Nation, that had no advantage in 
Arms, or Military Diſcipline: Nay the Ac- 
eounts of thole times, do repreſent them ſo 
Wretchedly Puſiſfanimous, and fo Coward- 
y Baſe; that notwithſtanding the Romans 
upon their ſecond leaving them, had in- 
ſttu =_ them in the Arts of War, and 


| I 1 of their Weapons, and 
a raiſed Wall, as a defence 

ie ror the Parhators Nations, yet would 
eir Souldiers that were to guard their 
Fottifications, ſtand Trembling in their 
very” Turrets; and ſuffer the Enemy to drag 
them with Hooks, from thence, not daring 
to make any defence. Ia yain then, do 
the' poſterity of ſuch a People, glory of 
their matchleſs Courage, when'it is evident, 
from-what hath been vbſeryed, chat ir can- 
Hot" eee from any Innate or Natural 
9 or defended” from their 


ances, 1 from any advantage from 
Climate, ” Country. or Food, ” but is 


merely the reſil of weir Laws, or was 
Ive *from their Government; which 


Permitted, n or Required ſuch 
77 84 Cuſtoms 


| 
| 
A 
| 
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for ſuch--pretences, it is 
ceed, from any Virtues, or Preeminencè in 


LEY 
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Cuſtoms, ;Performances#1 or . by 
which! Military; Virtues, were 
which might not perhaps ariſe Tb — any 
Foreſight or Wiſdom,. but —— the Neceſſi- 
ty of Times, Circumſtances, and unfore- 
. ſeen Accidents. Aud had perh __ England 
that now boaſts of her marti 
but as long groaned under the ſame Servi- 
tude, as her Siſter Ireland hath, her Inha- 
bitants might have degenerated into a pu- 
ſillanimity, agreable to a Servile and Govern- 


Courage, 


ed State; as it is certain, by what I have al- 


ready obſerved, and ſhall hereafterconfirm 


by. other Inſtances, ithath formerly. done : 


And whatfoever ſome Men may: Boaſt of 


being derived from a Race of. Men, that 


have always been Celebrated for their Va- 


Jour, yet where there m any ground 
in it cannot pro- 


their Natures, hut merely from their Cu- 


ſtoms, Uſages, or Education. By reaſon all 
our Knowledge, as to Safety, or Danger, 
ariſes from our Experience, as appears in 


that, à Child does not diſtinguiſh. between 
them, for it will as readily handle an Edged 
Knite, as it will a Smock Stick; neither 


will it ſhun a r nor avoid the fire, 
until it hath learnt 
or been taught by others, that Danger at- 


Nadz och things490d rhap having ſuch dread 


Y its gun Bxperience, 


6e 


terrify'd at thoſe terrible Inſtruments of Death, 
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ed Idea's fixed in its Mind, It is Startled, 
and Terriſied, at the approach of either; 
until again by fa 1 
learnt, that a precipice may be viewed with- 


rther Experience, it hath 


out Danger, and à fire uſed with Safety, 


and then its ſears leſſen. And thus it is 
obſervable poor 


Indigns, in the Spaniſh Con- 
of America, who were at firſt dreadſully 


the Ordnance, in that they killed with flaſhes 
of Lightning, and Roaring of Thunder, and 
ſo they believed the Spaniards more than 


MN ortals, and fled from that Cruel Nation, 
as from ſome angred and enraged Deities; 


yet ſince Time hath ſo Reconciled thoſe 


wretched People, to thoſe Engines of Death, 

chat they can both See, Hear, and Uſe them, 
ſo much uſe contributes to the leſſening or 
_removV 


of Fears. For the difference that 
Nature ſeems to make in the Perſons of 
conſiſts, in that to ſome ſhe gives 


Strong, and Robuſt Bodies; to others more cu-. 


rious Organs of Senſe; and to others a more 


- Exquiſite tone of Spirit, or ſome other Ex- 
cellencies that Regard the Fabrick of the 


Body ; by which in ſome there is a greater 
| ade, and Capacity, to Receive and Store 
Impreſſions for the Seeds of Future know- 
ledge; for it is evident, Children do not 


bring much into the World with them, 


and H therefore their Minds are not . 


1 
'} 
[4 
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ed by Nature it is plain they muſt by/Expe- 
rience: And the Images, the Mind Any 
ceives, are either dave, or feared, like on dig 
Liked; as they affect it with Pleaſure, or Pain; 
ſo then whatſoever Idea's aſterwards Start up, 
if they plcaſe, and ſo they will, if they reſemble 
or partake of the Nature of ſuch things as we 
Have learnt, have been Agreable, Fleaſing, 
r Advantageous ; we then are ready to Pto- 
ſecute and purſue them; but if on the con- 
trary, we dilike and avoid them ;' for it is 
Natural to Man to Covet or Perſue fuch 
things as he loves and likes; and on the 
contrary to avoid ſueh things, as he dif 
proves or diſlikes, and the per ming of this 
requiring or implying, fone Bodily Action 
the doing that Action, when conſidered 5 
attended with Danger, is termed Ce 
but when confidered as avoiding it, is ca 
Fear; whereas the motive to the purſuit Gf 
the one, or to the avoiding the other, was'on- 
= as the Object, was loved or hated, de- 
d or deſpiſed: So then Courage or the 
undaunted — after ſomewhat; that is 
attended with Dunger; procetds' according 
to the Notions or Opinions Men have of 
things, for no Man will kngwinply, rim him. 
ſelf into a Jeopardy, of his Life, "(by reaſon 
that being a Pain or Evil, his very Name 
muſt abhor it) enleſhe is poſſeſſed Witkan 
Opinion, that by ſo doing, he avoids great - 


er Evil, or may acquire a greater good; 
And 
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And this Opinion is not to he raiſed gn fixed, 


but by his on Experience of the Nature 
of things, or by the Inſtructions or Examr 


ples of others: for which reaſon Men will, 


and do hazard their Lives, as they have 
been principled ; thus ſome will daringly ſcorn 
Danger, in ſome ways that will ſhrink, grow 
tender, and avoid it in others, where per- 
- haps, there is not an Equal hazard; for 
Inſtance, ſome will fight -a duel, and yet 
Tremble and withdraw from a Battel, 
where Multitudes engage, or where the 
Weapons, or Inſtruments of Death, or man- 
ner of anger are. differing from what they 
had been uſed to; others on the contrary arg 
bold in Battel, and yet dare not 12 lingy 
12 Country People that are not uſed to In- 
ſtruments of War, will be often. Terrified 
at a Sword or a Gun, or ſome unuſual Wea- 
pon; and yet perhaps will not Start at Death 
or Danger, if offered in a common Dreſs, 
that is in 2 as _ — —— to; 
as appears in that, they will holdly engage 
with Clubs, Sticks, or Hands, in ſuch man- 
ner, as thereby to indanger their Bodies, 
if not their Lives; and look upon it as haſe 
and mean, to yield or withdraw from ſuch 
diſputes. Thus the Old Romans agreed upon 
Whips, as the dreadfulleſt Weapon, to 
Fright and Terrify their Slaves; by reaſon 
the were the Inſtruments with. which they 


bad 
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had formerly been Puniſhed, and ſo the 
Senſe of that, by the ſight of thoſe Weapons, 
being revived , would ſoon benumb their 
Courage. And thus the Aſiatict People, that 
are governed by an Arbitrary and Tyranni- 


cal Power, and ſo are not permitted the uſe, 


or indeed ſight of Weapons, unleſs when 
Puniſhed, or Frighted by them, are ſo over- 
awed, and diffpirited, by their Slavery, that 
they are found puſillanimous, rarely recove- 
ring that dread and fear, that their Miſera- 
ble Servitude hath engrafted in them. . And 
the ſame reaſon may be aſſigned, why the 
French Infantry if com of Natives, and 
new raiſed, are fo rarely obſerved to equal 
their Neighbours, for conſiſting of the Pea- 
ſantry, who are diſſpirited by their Servile 
Condition, ſo that when , firſt in Arms, 
their dread only obliges them to Obedience, 


for if they fight, it ſeems more from fear 


of their Officers, than any Strength of Re- 
ſolution ; and for this Reaſon, the French 
abound in. Commanders. Whereas theſe 


7 People after ſome Campaigns, that uſe hath 


a little removed the dread of Weapons, and 
Experience hath taught them, that they have 
now a Power, and Privilege, of Hector ing, 
and Lording over. others, their former Senſe 
of Cowardice, or Fear, ariſing from Servi- 
tade, gradually leſſens and wears of, and 
they become more bold in Battel, 0 575 
o olute 
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ſolute in Danger: Let notwithſtanding, do 
not always equal their Neighbours, that are 
a free People, thus the Swiſs, and Strangers, 
are the glory of the French Infantry. Where“ 
as their Cavalry being uſually compoſed of 
ſuch, that are not everawed nor diſſpirited, 
by a Mean and Servile Education, but 
are early inured to the uſe of Arms, as be- 
ing deſcended from the Gentry, or bred or 
nurtured by them, are obſerved as brave, cou- 
rageous and daring as thoſe of the Neigh- 


bouriog Nations. 


By what hath been thus briefly remarked 
concerning the Tempers and Reſolutions of 
Men in different Governments; I think it 
may be concluded, that what we call Courage; 
Bravery .or Reſolution, is not ſo much the 
effect of a Natural Temper, as it is of a Free 
and Generous Education, an early liberty, 
and a uſe of ſuch Weapons and Arms as - 
are for Military Services; for by the firſt 
Mens minds are principled with ſuch a Senſe 
of Honour and Reputation, as will not permit 
them publickly to avoid danger; By the ſe- 
cond they ale induced to love and value that 
Government, of which they are Members, 
by reaſon they. have a ſhare, and bear a part 
in it, and ſa cannot be trampled upon and in- 
jured ; the Laws in, ſuch Communities equal 
raking care of the Perſons and Eſtates or all 
on DT en, 
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Men, ſo that every one being concerned in 
them, every one will endeavour to defend 
them: By the third, the early TmpreMons of 
fear, which are ordinarily infuſed into, Chit: 
dren, to deterr them from the uſe of Guns 
or any other Inſtruments of Death, are gra- 
dually worn off; fo that being accuſtom'd 
to Weapons, they have more skill in their 
Uſe, and leſs apprehenſion of their Danger. 


- Notwithſtanding whit hath been here aid, 
I do not deny but that ſome Perſons, ate in 
their own Natures, in ſome particular things 
more fearful than Others; that is, that there 
will appear greater Signs of ſudden Diſor- 
ders at the approach of ſome Objects in ſome 
Men, than there does in others: For f think 
what we term Fear, when applied to others, 
and not our ſelves, confiſts only in ſome diſ- 
orders, whereby we diſcern an Inclination 
or Willingneſs in the Perſon to avoid, or fl 
from ſuch things. Ant what occafions theſe 
diforders, which are thus called Fear, may 
be, I think, derived eher from what 
we term Natural Antipathies, as we ſee 
ſome Perſon cannot endure the ſight of a 
Car, Toad, Cheeſe; &. Or acquiret! Anti-, 
- pattyes, by which 1 underftznd ſuch” things” 
as being deeply imprinted'on our Minds by 
ſore flight, arifing from a ſenſe of our ſud- 
den and imminent danger; of which Hiſto- 
HZ | ry 
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ry affords, a Multitude of Inſtances, whiclf 
make ſo laſting an Impreſſion, that it is not 
to be eaſily overcome, when ever any thing 
of the fame Nature offers it ſelf: But the rea- 
ſons of both; theſe being Pliyſical, it is not my 
buſineſs here to explain. But then I averr 
what is named Comar dice is different from Fear; 
for the former is taken as oppoſite to Cou- 
rage, and ſo is uſed, where Men dare not 
purſue their intended purpoſes, by reaſon they 
are beſet with danger, as we may particu- 
larly inſtance in Battle, Where Men endea- 
vaur to avoid danger, and ſo are called Cow - 
ards: Whereas Fear is uſed in a larger Senſe, 
to ſignify any diſorder, whereby a deſire ap- 
pears to avoid ſome what, without any con- 
_ ſideration of immediata danger; thus we 
ſay a Man is afraid of a Cat or Toad, &c. 
yet if he dares fight, or is bold in Battle or 
Danger, we do not ſay he is a Coward: 
Fear then in ſome pariiculars may ariſe from 
eur Natures, and ſo is not without difficulty 
to be removed, but Courage and Cowardice 
proceeds from other reaſons, and ſo are as 
People are uſed. e | 


XXIII But to Return; The Romans plant- 
wn era in Britain, aſſigned them Lands 
viuch were to he Husbanded and Manured 
for; their Subſiſtance and Advantage (as we 
tee the Europe aus do at this day by all their 
Deza . Plantations. 
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Plantations in America) which Lands being 
divided according to their uſual way in other 
Colonies; a ſepatate and diſtinct Property 
was thereby aſcertained; for without that 
there could be no Motive to induce the Peo- 
ple to Induſtry ; nor of courſe their Colonies 
could not have flouriſhed, or indeed ſubſiſted; 
whereas it is certain they both encreaſed in 
Wealth, and multiplied in People; but not- 
withſtanding this, the Romans did not give 
the Lands of the whole Kingdom to their 
own People, for their Colonies were too few, 
and too ſmall for fuch a Donation; but they 
left the —— of what they won" au 
employ to't atives, impoſing upon them 
fk Tributes. or Duties. as t y thought 
fit to require: And the Britain by time ob- 
ſerving, and learning from their Maſters the 
Romans, what Advantages were to be made 
by-the Manuring the Land; and perhaps 
their own Neceſſities requiring it, by reaſon 
the Romans would oblige tliem to Pay their 
Tributes, which was not to be done with- 
out ſome Induſtry: They likewiſe gradually 
fall into the ſame ways of Improvements, as 
I think appears in that they were able to pay 
the Roman Duties, which were moſt rigidly 
exacted: For the 'Tributes and Impoſts con- 
— _— the Silver to Rome; it ſrems 
impoſſible 


could have been ſufficient 
left to pay ſuch Duties, in a Country that 
rug | produced 
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produced: none; unleſs there had been ſome· 
way, by which it was ſupplied; which could 
be only by à fort of Trade in Exchange, 
for ſomewhat that was the produce of the 
Earth, and this ſeems to have been gained 
in part, by Agriculture, in that Britnia 
was looked upon, as the 'Granary, for the 
Weſtern part ofthe Empire: Which it could 
never have been, had not the Natives ap - 
plied themſelves to husbandry, for there Was 
not a Number ſufficient of the Romans, as 
to have, (altho with the greateſt Application) 
produced ſuch a Plenty, as Nritain ſeems 
then to have afforded. Neither could the Br#+ 
taint have applied them ſelves to ſuch loduſtiy, 
had they not had ſome property, (althoꝰ un- 
der Conditions), in the Land: for it is un- 
natural to think, that Men ſhould voluntari - 
ly :take Pains, to acquire, what they .can- 
not call their own : Beſides it was not a- 
— to the Polities of Rome, to Ruine 

ies, or Deſtroy People, but only to 
take the Government of them, and make 
an Advantage by them. From what then 
hath thus briefly been obſerved, of the An. 
cient State of the Britains, before the co- 
ming of the Romans, and doring the time 
that they were in Poſſeſſion of this Iſle: it 
appears that the Romans firſt: brought in the 
diviſion of Lands, and of Conſequence, the 


algertaning Mens particular properties in 
4 1. T them 


—— 


What will a 
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them: By reaſon Cæſar took notice that at hi 
coming, the Natives did not apply them - 
ſelves. to Agriculture, but only followed 
their Cattel, fed them where they: pleated, 
lived by hunting, and upon ſuch Fruits, as 
the Earth Naturally produced; and altho? 
he | ng of ſome Corn, upon the Coaſts, 
yet he gueſſes from the Names and Man- 
ners of the People, that they who perform- 
2 = Bk not — (yas wee forme 

eople of Belgium, who traverſing theſe parts, 
for Rapine, and Prey, might be leſt there. 
Whereas after the coming of the Romans, 
the Natives manured the Lands, which. ap- 
pears evident, in that ſome of their Tributes 
were paid in Corn; and that this muſt Na- 
turally, and Gradually, produce a diviſion 
of them, and fo a property in them, is but 
5 ear to any one, who will but 
ſeriouſly conſider theſe en for. it. that 
had not been, Eternal Quarrels and Diſputes 
muſt have continued, amongſt theſe Wretch- 


ed People; In that every Man being concern- 


ed in ſome Payment of theſe Impaſts requi- 
red. by the Romans, Every Man would have 
endeavoured to have poſſeſſed that portion 
of Land, by which he might have moſt 
readily procured, ' what he was to pay; 
which not being to be had by every one, 
muſt have created Quarrels and Confuſi- 
dus; Whereas the dividing. of it, and ane 

. ſting 
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ſting the 4 and payments, would 
rve . 
g 


And it is not improbable, by the ſame 
helps, Chriſtianty might be planted liere, 
for-as to thoſe pretences of "Joſeph of Ari 
maubes, 8c; they look more like Monkifh 
forgeries, (Who according to the Vanity or 
Superſtition, of thoſe; times, took Pleaſure in 
rendring. every thing, Miraculous, Strange, 
and Uncommon), than any matter of Truth. 
It is certain, there were a great many Per- 
ſons, during the Reigns of the 'Heatheniſh 
Emperors; not only in Rome, but in ſeveral 
other parts of that mighty Empire, who Be- 
lieved, and Proſeſſed Jeſus Chriſt; and there- 
fore” it is not unlikely but ſome of them 
might likewiſe be Planted in theſe ar 
Co or elſe 18515 8 in their Mil 

tary Legions, or might have fome Commerce 
Fratlo, or- Effects, here: By which means, 


miglu come to have an Intercourſe, 

and Acquaintance with the Natives: And 
then it is no wonder, if a Religious Chari- 
ty ſo far prevailed with ſome of them, as 
N 2 to 
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to endeavour the Converſion” of — Blind 
and Ignorant People; who may be rationally 
ſuppoſed, (Naturally bporbing „to be . 
ned, in that they were under rie e, and 
preſſion , to receive and believe edel 
Bleſſed. Dodtrines, that Chriſtianity holds 
forth, to all ſueh as believe, and do, s there 
directed: And more eſpecially, if we con- 
— that the Goſpel promiſes of 8 
Happineſs, that are offered to * 
under the Conditions therein ſpecified, til 
be moſt agreable to thoſe'Wrerehed People 
who labouring under a preſent Slavery; and 
ſo taſting but of little Temporal Felicity, 
more earneſtly hoped for Future Ha 
Beſides our Bleſſed Saviour particularly invites 
thoſe: that are in affliſtion, to come ts him, 
and he will give them̃ eaſe; and commands 
Men to Scorn the Pom — and Vanitie, of 
this World; and ſolemn how di- 
Hcult it is for the pays — Great to En- 
ter into the Kingdom of Heaven: All which 
Dedctrines muſt be, in a moſt Hſpecial Man 
5 agreable to 2. People labouring under 
—_ and groaning under Servitude, in 
that they have by — a Divine invitation 
to a Future and Berling eſs, where- 
as their Severe Maſters aue co 1 but a 
bort and: wry OT > eee 
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Beſides it is obſeryable, there is this Charity 
attends Revealed Religion, that its proſeſſors 
have a Zeal to propagate it. This think is 
Common to Mahomeri/m as well as Chriſtiani- 
5 But whether this proceeds from any Vac: 
nity in Men, as being deſitous to make others 
of their Opinions, (for every Man if ſincere 
in his belief, takes his on to be true), hy- 
reaſon they Who are converted, or aſſent to 
them, by his Arguments, do by that tacit- 
ly acknowledge him to have been wiſer or 
better: Or whether they do it, as they be- 
lieye it a Duty, or Charity, that is required 
oft to be Inſtrumental in the Salvati- 
on of others, by bringing them to a belief 
of what they profeſs, is a point I ſhall not 
take upon me 2 determine, not intending 
Intereſt my ſelf, in Religious, but only 
vil Matterrs. e e e, 
r ni: 4 7 P4181 yo - ty er; 94 4) 1 
XXIV. But to Return; But altho' after 
the Romans had leſt this Iſle, there happen'd. 
a great variety of changes in People and Go- 
vernment, by the means of the ſeveral Na- 


. 


+4, 


tions that Rayaged,. Conquered ot Settled 
here, yes, che property in-ahe. Land, (alths! 
without doubt often altered) yet never ap- 
pears to have gx img JIN or a- 
boliſbed ; in that therg are ng footſteps in, 
Hiſtory, of the Peoples bere returning to che 
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viz, by Hunting only, and by the Fruits that 
— * produce of the Earth, and 
by wandering and feeding their Cattle in 
promiſ-vous- Paſturage, as is- practiſed by 
People where the Land remains in a com- 
mon and undivided State. But they lived in 
Towns, and uſed Cloathing, as having been 
without doubt bettered and refined" by the 
Romani. But the irruption of the Barbarons 
Nations had occaſioned ſo many Calamities 
in the very heart of the Roman e, that 
they were neceſſitated to recall their Legi. 
ons out of Britain to defend what they poſ- 
ſeſſed upon the Continent: and ſo they leave 
this Tile to the Protection of its on Fnha- 
bitants, who being thus ſorſaken by rheir 
Rulers, and ſo the Roman Government diſ- 
ſolved and ended, were now at liberty to 
Model and Form new Polities, '' And — 
ingly as a Mob or Multitude left to them · 
ſelves, they fall, aceording to their Inclinati- 
ons,” r led by their preſent Circumſtances, 
into ſeveral ents, Tor Gi 2 Font 
or 8 
n lings and 3 
Ment, 6 was one af chem, it i 
unlikely but there were many more. 
However, Fl that as it will, after about forty 
Years Confuſion that they had moſt greviouſly 
ſuffered by the Pit and Srots ;the Calamiries 
pity anger went fran pheſe" barbarous Peoplc 


taught 


Had ro „ 
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taught them that Diviſion was ineonſiſtent 
with their Peace and Safety ; they then Unite 
andChooſe one Common King or Leader,that 
fo with United Force under one Head, they 
might be enabled to withſtand their Enemies: 
But their Fortunes not being bettered under 
the Conduct of their firſt King, they deſert, or 
if you pleaſe depoſe him, and then chuſe 2. 
more Warlike Prince; but Death putting a 
Period to his more ſucceſsful Reign; x 

r 


are again Reconciled or receive their 
King. But he having learned by his former 
Mis how unſit the Natives were at 


ortunes, 
that time to fight in the defence of their 


Country, (and perhaps dreading, that a lit- 
— — again occaſion the loſs of 
his preſent Authority) he reſolves upon moſt 
deſperate Counſels, viz, to call in the Saxon: 
to his aſſiſtance, (a People in that Me- 
nowned for their martial Exploits,) that 16 
by help of their Arms, he might ſecure him: 
ſelf, and protect his puſillanimous Subjects 
againft the Inſults and Ravages of theſe Nor: 
thern Nations: And the Saxant having ſuc- 
ceſsfully per formed that Service, had Lands 


aſſigned: them for their future. Habitations. 


But theſe Warlike Strangers being pleaſed 
with the Native beauties of the Iſle, and en- 
preſent Cowardice of the 


couraged the | | 
ian ſeem reſolved to fix their dwel- 


liogs'in thei happy Regions; and that they 
ONES T 4 might 
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might not live as Vaſſals, or at the Cour- 
tefie of the fearful: Natives; they invite o- 
hers of their own Nation over, that ſo their 
Nuctbers being encreaſed, they might be 
able to ſubſiſt by their own Strength. And 
having — freſh Succors, they ſoon 
ſcorn to Obey. thoſe. whom they came to 
aſſiſt, for Jealouſies, Diſputes, and at length 
Bloody Quarrels ariſe, between theſe new 
Somers, and the old Inhabitants, which, to 
be ſhort, after-a great many Bloody Battels, 
and a great Variety and Change of Fortunes, 
was at laſt ended in the entire Extirpation, 
or at leaſt Subjection, of the old Britain, 
out of the moſt Fertile, and heſt parts of the 
whole Iſle, there remaining nothing in their 
poſſeſſion, but what is now called Wales, 


MM re I proceed, I ſhall beg leave to 
_ Remark, what I have before hinted, that 

alcho* the old Britains upon the Receſſion 
of the Romans, were found ſo baſe and cow- 
ardly a People, that they durſt not oppoſe, 
altho' in their own Defence, a Naked and 
Barbatous Enemy; (ſo much had the dit- 
uſe of Arms, or a Servitude, diſpirited 

them). Let we find the very ſame People, 
after they had for ſome time enjoyed Liber- 
5 that is were govemed by Laws of 
their own making; that they became as 
Martial; and Brave, as they had . 

M N "ore 
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ſotre they were Conquered, and Governed by 
the Romani; As 15 moſt evident, by that 
Stout and obſtinate reſiſtance, they gave the 
Warlike Saxons, in a Multitude of Blogdy, 
and doubtful Bartels, in many of which, 
they equalled in Courage, thoſe very Saxons, 
they had called in to their aſſiſtance, upon the 
great Reputation of their! matchleſs Brave- 
ry: And had not thoſe bold Strangers pre- 
vailed by their Numbers, which came 
ſWarming into different parts of this Iſle, and 
Rad not the Natives by their domeſtiek 
Broils, aſſiſted in their own Ruines; theſe 
Warlik Invaders, (ſuch was the Valour of 
the Britains) might have been compelled to 
— Returned to their own Native dwel- 
ings. NYT | e eee 


But the Szxons at length, as IJ have ſaid, 
prevailing, Ravage, Ruine, and depopulate 
the Country, Pillage and Deſtroy the Towns, 
overthrow the "Temples, deſtroy or deface 
the Noble and Publick Edifices, of Re- 
ſineq Architecture, in ſhort Ruine, or De- 
moliſh, the remains of Roman Luxury, and 


= Uteatneſs; (being perhaps better pleaſed with 


their oαν narrow, dark and diſproportionate 
Buildings) in fine, like Conquerors, they 
Ranſack and Ruine whatſoever, was liked 


vr valued by the Natives; that fo by a Mi- 
ferable* deveſtatibu, there might" remain 
Peer ov | ge 
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no Monuments of their former State; where- 
by to allure the People, to attempt the recovo- 
ry of their Ancient dwell inge. 
But theſe Strangers, who thus having con- 
quered the Natives, poſſeſs the Country, 
whether called Saxons, Jates or Angles, for 
that matters not to what I intend, came 
over at ſeveral times, and under different 
Leaders, and ſo did Erect ſeparate and In- 
dependent Governments, as moſt evidently 
appears, in that they founded ſeveral diſtinct 
Kingdoms, as was ſeen in the ＋ x 
For the Political Conſtitution of theſe Na- 
tions, were ſuch, (as I have already proved 
and ſhall: farther confirm), as permit 
the whole Body of the People, ta be 
ſomeway concerned in the, Legiſlature, for 
which reaſon, being free Men, (as under 
no Servitude) and withdrawing from their 
own Communities, they owed no Subjection, 
but what they conſented to: For the reaſon 
of their leaving their own.Countries, to ſeck 
for, and ſettle in others; does not appeat to 
be ſo much, from any Deſire, or Ambition, 
of Ruling, or Governing, a Conquered, and 
fo: Enſlaved People, as to Plant themſelves, 
in better and more fruitful Regions: For it 
s moſt olear, -whereſaever they ſetled them- 
ſeltes, (altho' in doing that, it is plain they 
muſt Beat, Drive out, or -Gonquery thb Na- 


tives) 
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tives) yet they did not ſettle as Colonies, or 
Plantations, that were to be dependent, up- 
on the former Governments, from whom wr 
had departed; (as the Romans —ů— did, 
or as the Europeans at preſent do, that ſo ſuch 

might be betrered and Enriched by them); 
But theſe People, when they thus tranſplan- 
ted themſelves, Erected new Governments, 
which were abſolute and independent: For 
we find no footſteps of Subjection, in theſe 
new Erected Polities, to any of thoſe, from 
whom they departed. For theſe Nations in 
thoſe their Expeditions, going as it is pro- 
bable like Free-Booters, or modern Bucca+» 
neers, althoꝰ they agreed upon order, as be- 
ing perfectly neceſſary to carry on, and to 
ſecure their Conqueſts; yet each audenturer 
ſeems to have had ſome ſhare in what was thus 
conointly acquired, (as ſhall be hereafter proyz 
ed from the very Nature of theirGovernments} 
and theſe petty principalities, thus ſeparately 
_ CI and woe nel moſt 
parts of Europe, for many ears, and Way 
what in Brinn was called the Heptarchy, 
Bur: theſe ſeveral People that thus Conquer- 
ed, or drove the Native Britains, from tlie 
beft parts of the Country, altho' for a time, 
they ſeem in moſt of their ways, to have 
Regarded and Continued their own: Cu- 


ſtoms, Manners, Uſages, and Laws, 
they do not der würde approvet-o tas 
oY | MT Com- 
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Community in the Soil, as they had uſed in 
their Native Country. For Witichirdus ob- 
ſerves, that theſe People had no fixed dwel- 
lings, but that they lived like the old Scytli- 
ans, or modern Tartars, and of courſe could 
have no ſeparate properties in the Land. 


But whatſoever their manners were there, 


it is clear when once they ſetled here whe- 
ther neceſſitated to it, as being Conquerors, 
or Invaders, (the better to ſecure the Coun- 
try they had obtained) or whether prefering 
the Britiſh, before their own brutiſh Cuſtom; 
it is certain they. divided the Land, hy rea- 
fon they inſtituted, or continued Tenures, 
22 a Government amongſt them was 


And amongſt whatſoever People a pro- 
perty, or diviſion in Land is once aſcertain- 
ed; it will moſt certainly, altho“ perhaps 
by flow and unheeded Steps, produce a Go- 
verament, more elaborate and refined, than 
were there is no ſuch Foundation; as ap- 
pears evident by fact, and Reaſon: Firſt by 
fact, in that there is never found any great 
Number of People, included in the ſame 
Polity, where there is not a diviſion, or pro- 
perty in Lands, as plainly appears by the 
American, Arabian, or Tartærian, Hords; in 
which Parts altho? a Multitude of People, are 
comprehended under the fame Name; 2 
0 | 2 
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they. live under ſeparate and diſtinct Go. 
vernments; none of which, compararively 
ſpeaking to other States, are very numerous : 
Neither is there that difference amongſt the 
Members, nor that Oeconomy or Order, as in 
greater Governments: Secondly, By reaſon 
in that thete can be no Ty, to Obedience, 
or Subjeftion, amongſt a People, where there 
is but- litle Wealth, (when once outward 
danger is removed); neither can there be 
any marvellous Wealth, without a propet- 
ty in Land: Which appears in that Govern- 
ment as I have often intimated, implies an 
Inequality amongſt Men, and that not to 
be continued without ordaining property, 
which muſt produce, what we call Wealth, 
and Land being the tnoſt fecure-and laſting 
Wealth, and Wealth the Cement of politi- 
cal Power: They therefore that have the 
Wealth, will plant it upon the Land, as be- 
ing what is moſt Permanent, Uſeful, and 
Certain, and thereby the better ſecured to 
themſelves and poſterity: And thus we may 
obſerve moſt Men are willing to diſpoſe of 
their Wealth or Money for Lands. 


Jo then-to Eſtabliſh' a Government, and 
thereby to ſecure their new acquired Domini- 
ons; it was abſolutely neceſſary for onr Sax- 
an Anceſtors,” to divide and appropriate the 
Lands, that ſo a Government night be raiſed 
upon 
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upon a laſting and ſettled Foundation, which 
was what at that time the neceſſities of their 
affairs required: for ſhould they have here 
continued in ſuch a State, as they did in 
their own Countries, where they had acer» 
tained no property in the Land, their Ga. 
vernments muſt. have remained. very preca- 
rious; by reaſon, coming over in ſuch -ſepa- 
rate and diſtin Bodies, they would ſoon by 
their own quarrels, (where there was nothing 
to Unite them) have deſtroyed each other, 
or at leaſt muſt have become an eaſie Prey 
to the Natives their Enemies. From what then 
hath been ſaid of theſe People it is clear, that 
their King or Leader, had but little Autho- 
rity in time of Peace, neither in Truth if we 
conſider the reaſon of the thing, is it likely it 
ſhould be otherwiſe; for who can rationally 
ſuppoſe, conſidering the depraved State of 
Humane Nature, that ever Men ſhould con- 
tinue in ſubjection, (by which they often 
ſuffer) to any one Man, or Men; unleſs there 
was ſome Bond or Cement, that ſhould ſo 
Oblige, Tye or Unite them to Him or Them; 
as thereby it might be better for them to o- 
bey, than not; which cannot be, unleſs there 
is a Wealth, which as it encreaſes, will pro- 
duce a property in Lands, as hath been alrea- 
dy proved. If then there can be no Bond, 
whereby to Tyeor Continue Men in Subjetti- 
on, but where there is an Eftabliſh'd Property, 
5 an 
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and it is certaln any Number of Men without 
ſome Government or Order, would ſoon be- 
come a meer Babel, a Confuſed and Ungovern- 
ed Mob: For Men in ſuch a State being at Li- 
berty, that is, under no Reſtraint or Force, 
would Act as they pleaſe; and ſo every one 
would: be deſirous to Command, but few to 
Obey, unleſs common Danger induced them 
to it; and then ſuch Subjection would be of 
no longer durance, than the cauſe remained. 
as we find it happen'd among the old Ger- 
man,, and other Northern Nations, who would 
confederate and ſubmit to a common Leader, 
when the neceſſity of their Affairs or com- 
mon Saſety required it; but that once -re- 
moved, they would reſume their former Li- 
berty, and the like hath been done by the 
Americans. From which conſiderations it 
is farther manifeſt a Sovereign and Uncon- 
troulable Power: could never be enjoyed by 
Wers Man or Men, ndependens of the 

ill and Conſent of the People, unleſs there 
was ſuch a Wealth poſſeſſed by ſuch Fer- 
ſon or Perſons, — 7 to be enabled to 
keep the People, or at leaſt ſuch a Number of 
them, dependent upga him, that ſo he might 
rule arbitrarily : which not being to be had, 
tor reaſons already. aſſigned, is the true Rea- 
ſon, why there is not, nor ever hath been, 
(ſo far as Hiſtory does inſorm us) any one Go- 
vernment purely Arbitrary and Ne 

J ut 
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but where a property in Land harh Been E. 
ſtabliſned; and then that the Lands, or at 
leaſt ſuch a part of them, or the profits from 
them, ſomeways or other appertain, or are 
enjoyed, by him or them who poſſeſs that 
Power. And it ſeems to proceed from the 
ſame Reaſon, why in all ſmall Communities 
where Wealth does not much flouriſh (fuch 
as the old Germans or theſe Northern Nations 
were, or the preſent Indians are, each Per- 
fon in theſe petty Communities, is, or hath 
been ſomeways by himſelf, or Proxy con- 
ſulted in their Publick Aſſemblies, where all 
Matters of Moment are tranſacted; for 
among theſe a private Property in the Lands 
not being aſcertained, there can be no Obliga- 
tion to Obedience any longer on farther than 
their own Securities require: For which rea- 
fon all, or at leaſt the greateſt part do conſult 
of their Common Affairs, that ſo all may be 
intereſſed in them. dan e — S it) e 
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XXV. And which is very remarkable, as 
ſuch petty Governments have encreaſed in 
Wealth and Dominions (which muſt imply a 
Multitude of People; as being but the Natural 


Effects of one another) and have thus extend- 
ed their ambitious-defigns to the Subjugating 
2nd Conquering others: They by thus em- 
ploying then Craft, or Force to the enſlaving 
their 


eighbours, have gradvally drawn — 
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fame-ſlayery upon themſelves or their Pos 
ſterity; 4p by thus Fra — — 
Men do mevitably en the Di n 

Tachualities, rHat Lol be amongſt Men living 
E all 2 — and . — but 
the Secur ing or Multiplyin onqueſts, ne. 
noceffaritys req ui — 4 8 pling a Truſt 
in à ſingle Perſon, wich ez * Wealth 
encreaſes, will find occaſions to continue; 
ſo that When a Craſty and Ambitious 
Man hath &tained Authority, who hatli 
Courage and Cunning to emprove Op- 
portunities, (which tan never long be 
wantitip), and hath Wealth and Craft, t 
ſupport :Populatity, may, when he pleaſes 
to employ his Power, endanger; if not en- 
tirely ſubvert, the Rights and Immunities 
of who have thus unadviſedly raiſed 
him: And thereby eſtabliſh a Tyranny up- 
on them, (for if once the People are exclu- 
ded the Let iſlature, and that they will ſooct 
be; when the*force is femoved out of their 
Hands, they have no {ecuriry againſt the 
Inſults of their Governours), and if there- 


fore they, viz. The Governours uſe them 
Mercifully, they- are in Truth "obliged 


for it to them; (and not 'to the Conſtft 
tion) And this dre Men Puniſbed them- 
feldes Wind have 'untightcoufly thirſted, to 
* aug Enſlave thetr Neighbours: 
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A n the Rights.o a Peo e, rarely go un- 
raab themſelves, or if they Eſcape it, 
their poſtericy (dom enjoys the ill got Au- 
thority for many generations. It is true, 
theſe 25 of Phu ents, make — mn 
Progr eſſion, and 7 — eſore do not a 
errible, as to be obſerved ; FEE. — — 
moſt certainly true, as might be ſhown from 
the Græcian;, Romaps, and, I think from 
the Aeta of all other known Nati- 
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It is true our European Pop lar Govern- 
ments, do not ſeem to be belted for Can- 
queſt, We n Be that it is molt 

cle here have been Governments: 2 
4 2 was in the People, that were ſo 
tel lane, as to be adapted ſor kalen 
Empire, as is particularly evident in that of 
the . W 2 at mighty, Do- 
minions, by Conquering 125 e with 
other, Aach Cal Ter no h 1 Me 

Ws. e 

es is enlarged, Conley: Wealth ob 


tained), Carr ſecure ſuch Governments ; from 
being 
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being ſwallowed up in a Tyranny ; by rea 
ſon Ne ve People muſt pay a Tribute, 
or ſome ways contribute to the Wealth of 
he Conquerors; and Wealth will introduce 
Aury, y which the Manners and Minds 
of Men, will be corrupted ; for the Needy 
will N atural jean to favour him, who a- 
bounds in Wealth, eſpecially if he ſo u- 
= it, as that they Have an Advantage 
3 him; and for that reaſon they will 
always encline to favour and approve his 
Proceedings; wherefore ſuch à Perſons, 
can never want Commands, or laces 
of Authority , when he aims at them; 
and then being once poſſeſſed" of ſuch, He 
will not want W whereby to continue, 
or enlarge them, and ſo gradually ſwallow 
up the. Libertics of the Common 'Wealth. 
Belides in ſuch Large and Flouriſhing 
Governments' , thete are often” ſeveral”, 
that are thus Gteat, Rich, and Popular; 
Who perſuing different or ſeparate Ends, 
comè to form different factions, by the help 
of Which, the moſt Powerful tramples up» 
on the others, and thereby as Head of that 
party, or faction, _ bliſhes himſelf, firſt 
upon che Ruine of his Enemies, -and at laſt 
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VXXVI. Our Saxon Anceſtors did not plant 
themſelves in Britain, as. hath been already 
proved, as a Colony, or as a People ſent by a 
particular Government, that were to remain 
as a part, or dependent, and to acknowledge 
a ſubjection to that from whence tliey came; 
nor did they come as a mere Mercenary Army 
to Conquer the Country, that ſo it might be 
Govern'd as a Province of another Empire, 
that ſo by Tributes or Impoſitions collected 
from thence, the People who employed them 
might be enriched, as we ſee is done 715 
conquered Nations: But they came to Plant, 
Settle and Abide here, and to raiſe and frame 
Polities for themſelves, that were indepen- 
dent, and acknowledged, no Superiour; nei- 
ther receiving Laws, paying Iributes, nor 
owning any Homage or Obedience to thoſe 
People or Governments from whence they 
came. The Reaſon of which ſeems to 
be in that there was but little Wealth a- 
mongſt thoſe Northern: People, whereby 
each Perſon was concerned in tlie Legiſla- 
ture; when therefore any Numbers had 
withdrawn from any of theſe bodies, tliere 
was no more Subjection or Obedience due 
from thoſe who had thus withdrawn to thoſe 
who continued in their former Habitations; 
than there was from them who remained, 


to thoſe who departed, by reaſon they 40 
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had the ſame mutual Rights; ſo that there 
was no more of Duty remained to the one, 
than to the other: For it is not the Soil or 
the Country that makes Government, but 
the People or Inhabitants, for whereſoever 
they are, there is the Government; ſo that 
the People being thus divided, the Govern- 
ment likewiſe was. This perhaps may be 
thought new and ſtrange Doctrine, yet this is 
not what was practiſedby our Saxon and Nor- 
thern Anceſtors only but alſo by the Holy Pa- 
triarchs themſelves; for they alſo did divide 
and part Families, and fo erected diſtinct 
and ſeparate Governments; as their Numbers 
multiplied, and People and Flocks encreaſed. 
But the old Saxons not only permitted ſome 
of their Numbers to depart freely from them, 
but alſo when ſuch that had thus deſerted 
them, have any ways, (for want of Num- 
bers or Aſſiſtance) been oppreſſed, diſtreſſed 
or endangered in the Countries where they 
ſettled, they have ſent to, or ſuffered others 
to go to their aſfiſtance, and unite and re- 
main with them: Not as mere Soldiers to 
fight for them, but to Plant and Inhabit with 
them ; as is particularly evident from the 
ſeveral diſtin Companies of both Sexes that 
come at different times into Britain; the like 
Was performed in the Settlements upon the 
Continent, which were made by Peopic living 
under the ſame kind of Government, altho di- 

| XY in 
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Ringuiſhed by different Names, as Gorhs, 
Vandals, Lombards, Franks, Normans or Huns: 
for whereever any of theſe People ſettled, they 
erected ſeparate and diſtin Governments, 
without any manner. of dependance, of ſub- 
jection to thoſe People from whom they de- 
parted ; and which is very remarkable, all 
feem to have agreed in the fame Common 
Model of Government, as: may be evidently 
collected from what they left: to their ſeve- 
ral Poſterities in the different Countries they 
ſettled in, vis. Hah, Spain, France and A. 
frick; which therefore may be concluded was 
ſomewhat conformable to what they had uſed 
in their own Natiye Countries: with this 
.only difference, that being now. in ſtrange 
Places, where they had diſpoſſeſſed the Inha- 
bitants they were to maintain by Force what 
by their Valour they had obtained; for which 
reaſon the neceſſity of their Circumſtances, 
as being in a State of War, obliged them to 
permit more Authority to their Leaders, 
than ſeems to have been enjoyed by their 
Princes or Rings, in times of Peace, durin 
their Abode in their Native Countries. An 
this State of War remaining, by reaſon of the 
Natives whom they had excluded their Dwel- 
lings, and the Univerſal Hatred of the Neigh- 
| bouring People, adminiſtred an occaſion of 
continuing that Power in a ſingle Perſon, and 
bf conſequence of introducing a greater Su- 
e Tor re ney ; erio- 
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iority and difference .amongft them, than 
ara been uſed in times of Peace at 
Home . f 
- MAIKO? CHEV)? CH GI H33TORY, CT HS 
But this Military Authority that was at 
their firſt ſett ling, ſo perfectly neceſſary for 
the ſecurity of what they had by violence 
ry rH be continued, 7 it — 
ſuppo 5/47 proportionable allowance o 
the Benefits chat they had by their valour 
gained: It ſeems to be from this Reaſom 
we find in all the Governments inſti- 
tuted by theſe People, that their Leaders 
had Lands in ſome Proportion to their Aus 
thorities, or Commands, as appears by the 
Original Tenures ; for it doth not appear 
they had any thing elſe, whereby they could 
Support, or Maintain, their Power and Digni- 
ty ; by reaſon Perſonal Wealth in thoſe early 
times, and amongſt thoſe Barbarous Peo- 
ple, (for ſo the Romans called them), ſeems 
not to have been in much Uſe. or Eſteem: 
But however notwithſtanding this unequal 
Diviſion of the Soil, (as the Leaders having 
ſo — a part) yet the whole People ſeem 
to have ſo far Regarded their -own ſecu- 
rity, as to reſerve to themſelves a {hare in 
the — ; (and that this might not be 
wrelited | put of their Hands), a property 
likewiſe in Las for without . 
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by their Conqueſt they muſt have loſt their 

þJabere.1* W r e Hie 
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But to pr to what relates to Britain 


Our Anceſtors, the Old Saxons, Jutet, or An- 
Flet, Arriving here, and having Conquered or 
Extirpated the old Inhabitants, do not ſeem 
by thus Changing their Country, to have 
departed from their Ancient Uſage; ut being 
conſulted in matters of Moment, that relate 
to their Common Good, or Security: Altho 
having been in an almoſt continued State 
of War, for many Years, the Neceſſity of 
their Affairs, obliged them to continue a 
Command or Authority, in a ſingle Perſon, 
who was termed their King, or Leader: 
à War being ſcarcely to be managed without 
uch a Power, by reaſon ſudden Expeditions, 
which ſometimes in ſuch a State are neceſ- 
ſary, are not well to be Executed, by flow 
Councels, and ſuch they muſt be that are 
tranſacted in Publick Aſſemblies. And that 
this Authority might be ſupported, in which 
their ſafety depended, as Being in continual 
Wars with the Britains, a Subordmation of 
Tenure was inſtituted, by which their 
King or Leader was chief Lord, and fo his 
Chief Qfficers to held from him, as the 
People from them; all in ſome proportion 
to their Authorities: For in thoſe early times 
Floſs Northern Nations, had nat fo far ap- 
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» 34 plied -themſelves::to: Trade; E thereby to 


procure a Perſonal Wealth, or at leaſt had 
not ſuch a proportion of ſuch a Wealth, as 
to eſtabliſn and raiſe a Government —— 
that; and their common Dangers, as 
ing in à Strange Country, and environed 
with their Enemies, obliged them to Eſta- 
bliſh ſuch à Government, as might be for 
their preſer ratio. 


And in the performing of that, the Sax- 
mn at their firſt ſetling here, Regarded theſe 


two things, viz. 


Hirſt, That the whole Community, ſhould 
be conſulted in things of Moment, or if 
vcu pleaſe to expreſs it in a modern Phraſe, 
© Should: be concerned in the Legiſlature, 
: 1 Secondly, Thu an Order and Oeconomy 
amongſt them, ſhould be Eſtabliſhed upon 
Tenure, for in this alone, their Safety, 


and Preſervation, in Regard of outward 


Danger, conſiſted. 2 


The truth of the firſt appears, from the 
very Nature, and Foundation of our Con- 
ſtuution, for we find the whole People, ho 
have or had any immediate property in the 
goil, are and were conſulted, either by them - 

L N ſelyes 
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ſelves, or proxies, in making Laws, and 
giving. Money, and this — time im · 
memorial; for I am not diſputing whe 
ther the Commons of Eng land, as now con- 
ſidered as a ſeparate State, have always en ; 
joyed the ſame Right, as they do at pre- 
ſent; but all that I intend is, that thoſe 


ſuch as Anciently were = Thanes, Bas 


rons, or Great Men, had always a ſhare 
in the Legiſlature 3 and that the entire pro- 
perty in the Land, Was never abſolutely in 

the Prince: For I take it to be clear, that 
the preſent form of Ning, Lords, and Com- 
mont, as now eſtabliſhed, may be of much 
later date; for it is not to be imagined, but 
that Political, as well as Natural Bodies, muſt 
vary and change, and that they never do, 
or can continue in the ſame fixed or per- 
manent State; but that they alter with the 
Circumſtances of the People, or the. Nature 
of the Times, as it is plain by ſeveral In- 
ſtances, they have here in Exgland: Yet the 
ſame Eſſemials of Governments may remain, 
altho? under different Modes and Appearan- 
ces; as the ſame life — — continued, to 
a Natural Body, altho' that hath paſſed di- 
vers Viciſſitudes and Changes, as we ſee it 
always does, from its Birth, to its Death; 
forall mundane: things are under fluxions and 
Changes, there being nothing but the — 
t | mignty, 
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mighty that is unchangeable. That the 


Conſulted, in matters of Moment, by the 
Northern Nations, amongſt which the Sax- 
ons ate to be numbred, I think is without 
Controyerſie ;/ aud that this Uſage was cori- 
tinued, T think is pretty clear, in that the 


People, (or at leaſt ſome part of them) 


ſuch who had the greateſt ſhare in the 
Lands, be they Thanes, Barons, or Free- 
= wer likewiſe wenn 6 — ma- 
ing Laws; which appears evident att, 
and reaſon By fact in that we find f ws 
Remains, in its being practiſed in the Hep- 
tarchy, The King and his Wites or Wiſe- 
men conſenting to Laws; and in that the 
ſame Uſage was continued, by the Saxon, 
and Daniſh Kings, aſter the whole Iſle was 
reduced under one Government, and aſter- 
wards by the Norman Race, and- in that 
there can be no certain time aſſigned of 
the . ons of this Uſage, and therefore 
ſeems Swen the G inet. From 


Reaſon, in that private properties were as 
well Secured, and continued, by the Na- 


ture of our Ancient Law, and 'enure, as 
the Regal One: Which could never have been, 
had not the People had a ſhare in the Le- 
giſlature; for in that Government, alcho? 
a was Chief Lord, and ſo Echiats' 
Forfeitures were to him, yet he could wen nb 

eiſure 


whole Community were Aſſembled, and 
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ſeiſure of any Man's Eſtate, by his Royal 
Authority, for it was the Law, and not the 
Kiog, that was to determine ſuch. Nay far. 
ther, the life of the King was only valued, like 
other Mens, in proportion to his great dig- 
nity: a. Pregnant Proof that the People, or 
ſome part of them, were concerned in the 
ordering that Law, ſince the King had no 
other ſecurity for his Perſon, but in propor- 
tion to his Authority, than the Peaſant. 
Nay farther, the then State of the King- 
dom rendered it impoſſible for the Prince 
to Rule Arbitrarily, for altlio' the chief Ad- 
miniſtration of both Civil and Military At- 
fairs was in the King's hands: Yet it not be- 
ing the Uſage of thoſe times to hire 4 Militia, 
or to have a Mercenary Force, (as being pec- 
haps inconſiſtent with thoſe Northern Go- 
vernments, where the wr had -a- right 
to conſent to Laws) or that they really 
wanted a Perſonal Wealth to maintain ſti- 
pendiaries: certain it is, the Forces of thoſe 
times, and theſe People were compoſed of 
ſuch as had the Land; for which reaſon the 
Soldiers were unfit to be the Inſtruments of 
Arbitrary Rule, ſince by that they muſt have 
brought a Tyranny upon themſelves, and 
made their Lands, or Property to be held 
at the Princes Pleaſure. The Princes then 
in thoſe early times, wanting a Mercenary 
force, could not eaſily attain- a Tyrany, 
9 for 
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for the vety Force or Power that ſuppor- 
ted his Authority, would not be uſed to 
Enſlave themſelves, for it was they who li 
had the Land. This reaſon alone, I take | 
to be an undeniable Proof, that the Ancient [| 
Kings here, could never enjoy a deſpotical if 
SSC a1 er 5 | 


As to the ſecond, that Order and Govern- l 
ment, amongſt. theſe People, when ſetled | 

here, was Eſtabliſhed upon Tenure, 1s.I 
think moſt evident, in that there not be- 
ing then a Perſonal Wealth, or at leaſt that 
was not uſed to Eſtabliſh a force; (and no 
Government can ſubſiſt without that, for 
Laws without Enforcements are but good 
Advice) It is plain there was nothing elſe 
-whereon to ſound it: And beſides we find, 
it was, What was practiſed by thoſe Nati- 
ons, whereſoever they ſetled: And not on- 
ly ſo, but here in Eugland, tlie Lands were 
Anciently, obliged to find defenſible Men, 
in caſe of an Enemy or Danger, wluch in- 
deed was all that. our Anceſtors ſeemed to 
have aimed at, vi. The pteſervation of them- 
ſelves, from -outward Enemies; for our pri- 
mitive Conſtitution; doth; not appear to 
have been Caleulated, for the Oppreſſion 
of others, by the Entarging Empue, but 
merely to ſecure- themſeſves, in what they 
had gained, their alæy, having made — 
= viſion 
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viſion for defence, but none for Conqueſt, 
-as ſhall be proved her caſter from Which 
e may conclude, that the Ambition of 
Conquering, and enſlaving others, only 
to aggrandiſe themſelves did not ſo ear- 
ly enter into the Hearts of theſe - People, 
as for them, to befit their new Erected Po- 
lities, for ſuch Tyrannical Ends ; the utmoſt 
.of their Wiſdom ) ſeems to have been, in 
contriving ſuch Models of Government, as 
being all concerned in, they might equalh 
N to ems themſelves,” without a- 
ny regard to the Conquering or reſſing 
-Pire; and deſire of Rule, with all their Atten- 
dantsof Cruelty; Vallany, and Inhumanity, do 
not ſeem to have harboured in the Thoughts, 
of theſe Innocent and Unpoliſhed People, the 
utmoſt of whoſe deſires, do not appear to have 
extended much beyond the obtaining the Ne- 
ceſſaries af Liſe; until ſuch time as break- 
ing through like a Torrent imo the Ronan 
Empire, and fixing their dwellings in the 
Seats of Debauchery, and Profuſiveneſs, (Vi- 
ces inſeparable, from Wealth and. Empire, 
- which the Romans emoyed), and intermix- 
ing with a People ſoſtened with ſuch Cor- 
rüßtions, as having long wWantoned in afflu- | 
-ence, theſe Northetn Feople, gradually be- 
came forgetful of their former Virtues, and 
grew pleaſed with the Vices, ad deligir- 
12911: e 
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ed with the Extravagant follies, of their 
Conquered, and Effemwated , Enemies; for 
the Circumſtances of theſe Northern Natidas, 
. before; the removal out of their own Coun- 
tries, did not admit of ſuch Luxuries, and 
Vanities, as were prat and uſed by the 
Fomanms: But when once removed out 
their Native Soil, and planted in more 
fruit ful Regions, and inter mixing with (com- 
paratively ſpeaking ta themſelves) a Luxu- 
rious People, become pleaſed with their 
manners, and Poiſoned with their V ices, and 
0 gradually into all the Follies and 
Vanities, that had occaſioned the Ruine 
f choſe very People, whom they had thus 
Honquered; as appears by what; hath been 
figee practiſed, by, the ſeveral Nations: of 
Europe, that are derived from them, ſor Sa- 
Vage Cruelt Bloody Revenge, Iaſatiable 
Ambition, Thirſt after Empire, and Deſire 
Ne only to aggrandiſe them- 
des, had got enter'd amongſt them, until 
leaving their Countries, their former. ſim- 
plicity, and Ancient, Virtues | alſo left them; 
for. being then Seated in the Roman Coun- 
tries, they became debled with the Raman 
Vices, and W es 1 pur ſuing 
gradually come to aſplre after Dominion, 
and graſp at Empire, endeavouring to enlarge 
their Territories, by Subjugating and Enſla- 
nee ving 


as d . va * £ 
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Kingdoms under their Government, by that 
means to encreaſe their Wealth 'and- Pow- 
er; And as theſe things, (that are term- 
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ving others; like them endeavouring co re- 
duce Countries into Provinces, and tg bring 


ed Ads of Greatneſs, and are Blazoned by 


. Hiſtorians, as perſections in particulat Ped- 


ple} ſucceeded, ſo likewiſe did all the El- 
s oftheſe; for differences, in the Quali- 
ties, Dignities, and Authority of Men, 
did multiply; and greater Inequalities, 
in the Fortunes, BERNE, 295 Wealth, of 
particular Men ariſe; a Multitude of new 
Offices and Commands muſt be inſtituted, 
and glittering Titles of Honour Created, 
and variety of Marks of diſtinction Inven- 
ted, for thoſe things will keep-Pace with 
Empire, as being in truth but Natural Ef- 
fects of that; as is evident, from the very 
Nature of Government, and Hith been 
always confirmed by the Practices of 
Men; as might be inſtanced in the Raman 
Common Wealth, where Offices and Dip- 
nities, Multiplied as Empire Eacreaſed ; And 
thus the ſame thing happend in the ſeveral 
Governments, of theſe Northern People, 
for when once they fell into the fame de- 


ſigns, of extending their Dotninions; and. 
encreaſing their Wealth, they likewiſe ſoon 
became Foy ſoned with the Tame Vanities, 
Vices and Folhes. 4G 


XXVII. And 
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XXVII. And then theſe People beginning 
agd* eſtabliſhing ' heir new Goyerntnents, 
R or Kings, (or as it 
wth: been obſerved) the neceſſity of their 
Affairs required ſuch a Command or Autho- 
rity, having gained, abd ſo were to maintain 
their new Dwellings by the Sword; ot in 
that, ſuch a Government is moſt ſimple and 
nattwal, or from ſome other unknown rea- 
ons; for it matters not from whence it was 
derived, or from what occaſioned, ſince it is 
| gs ſo it Mas; that in all their Progreſ- 

ions, Conqueſts, and Invaſions, there was 
always ſome ore, who had a Preeminence, 
Authority , or Command; and accordingly 
in all their Settlements, had ſome Preroga- 
tives, or Privileges above the reſt, and larger 
ptopdtt ions of Land aſſigned, or Duties, Ser- 
vices, or Revenues annexed, whereby that 
Authority was to be ſupported; as may be 
obſerved in the Countries where they ſettled 
by the Royal Demeſns, or by the Services 
br. Duties atiſing from the Tenure” of the 

Lands: And theſe gradually increaſing, as 
Wealth and Dominions enlarged , ſtill pro- 
moted a greater dependance upon their Prince 
or Ning; by reaſon his Wealth and Power 

copprtionably” enlarging. with the Territo- 
ties and numbèt of People, he tmuſt of courſe 
have greater opportunities to oblige more 
Perſons, as having more Wealth to beſtow, 
or expetid, and more Offices, Places and 


Com- | 
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Commands to diſpoſe of, and more Honours 
and Dignities to confer, (by all which Men 
in Community are to be obliged) than when 
his Dominions were narrow and ſcanty: For 
which reaſon Empire once encreaſed, more 
Perſons look up to the Throne, as expecting 
Preferments from the Crown, in that he 15 
then enabled to reward them; and according- 
ly more will endeavour to oblige the Prince, 
that ſo hy deſerving his favour, they may ob- 
tain what they deſire. It hath been from 
this reaſon, viz. that theſe People after their 
firſt Settlements, always endeavouring to en- 
large their Territories, have continually ad- 
miniſtred opportunities of enlarging the Pow- 
er and Authority of their Kings: Whereby 
it hath come to paſs, that in thoſe Countries 
where there hath been a Succeſſion of wife 
or crafty Princes, they have inſenſibly 
ſwallowed the Peoples Rights, and that by 
their own Concurrence: It is true, the Em- 
pires that were ' heretofore raiſed by thoſe 
Northern People, have been of no long conti- 
nuance, as might be inttanced in thoſe eſta- 
bliſhed in Italy, France, and Germany, for 
being of monſtrous Birth and unnatural 
Growths, as really wanting a Foundation, in 
that being planted upon Tenure, in which 
the People had an Hereditary Property, they 
could not continue under the management 


ot a ſingle Perſon excluſive to the People; as 
| | | a 
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a" Remedy for this inconveniency in thoſe 


Countries, where the Royal Power was great- 


ly ealarged, Princes the better to ſupport this 
violent and ill-gotten Power were always 
obliged to depart from ſo much of their Au- 
thority, either to the Church, or to ſome 
great and Popular Men, as a means to induce 
ſuch to be hearty Inſtruments to defend, 
and help to preſerve their new acquired Pow- 
ers, for they wanted other means to do it; 
by which very Expedient, che Princes them- 
ſelves, or their immediate Poſterity, have 
been endangered or ruined: For the Church, 
and theſe great Men thus increafed in Wealth 
and Authority, broke thoſe very Empires 
they were raiſed to defend; as may be ob- 
ſerved from the ſeveral Proceedings of the 
Popes, in their diſputes with the Emperonrs, 
and by the fatal Conſequences that did enſue, 
upon the Erection of the Hereditary Counts, 
Dates, Princes, &c. who ſoon came to oppoſe 
that very Authority that. made them. 


And this Obſervation, methinks admini- 
{ters an occaſion of taking a ſhort and general 
view of the diverſity of Turns and Changes 
that have interchangeably ſucceeded in the 
Natures and Forms of Governments. W here- 
ſoever we have any Records. of the Origin 
and Beginnings of Empire, We may plainly 
perceive, that the Authority of the Prince, 
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where there hath been ong cantioued:,- hath 
gradually encreaſed with his Dominions; and 
that aftex a long proceſs of Years, when ſuch 
Empires are grown too big and too weildy 
$0 be manag' d: (for a weak Prince, or a de- 
praved Minty will ſoon diſorder the regular 
Mot ions of that vaſt Machine, ſuppoſing 
there was no natural Deſects or Monſtroſi: 
ties in its Formation) and thereby Diſeaſes, 
Diſcontents, Irregularities and Confuſions 
have entered, then this great Leviathan 
breaks; And out of his Bowels iſſurs or ariſes a 
numerous ſwarm of other Governinents; for 
Men having taſted 3p — — effects ol an 
1 wer, lodged or enqo — a 
ſingle Perſon, for the very. diſſo 
Empire, or Changes, or Revolutions — 
vernment, hy which new FPolities are fram- 
ed, are not} to be made, without great Suffe 
rings to the People; (ſuppoſing the cruel 
Tempers, or bloody Natures, or impolitic 
Proceedings of the Prince, or his Creatures, 
100 not other wiſe produced them) and Men 
will naturally diſlike whatſoever hath been 
grieyous to them: Wherefore new Govern- 
ments that are thus formed, or grow, or ariſe 
out of the Ruins of theſe large and decayed 
great nes, are at firſt, for the maſt part, contri- 
ved for the ſafety and advantage of cho People; 
tor tlijs reaſon, either Common-wealths, or 
10 Goyernmentsn which the People have 
1 
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a ſhate. in the Lepiflature, have always ſprung 
out of the Ruins of large and def Bee; 
pires;Hpeak not where ſuch have been deſtroy- 
ed hy Conqueſts, but where they have been 
diſſolved or broke by inteſtine diviſions, or at 
leaſt where ſuch have contributed towards 
it: For Common wealths (I intend fuch, that 
are ſo exquiſitely formed, that do not give an 
opportunity to any of their Members to uſurp 
ſuch an Authority, as thereby to be impowe- 
red to oppreſs others) ſeem to be Governments 
of a later Birth than thoſe, where a truſt is 
repoſed in a ſingle Perſon, and ſeem only to 
be contrived as a Remedy againſt the incon- 
veniences that were felt by the former: As f 
think may be inferred: from the occaſions 
and manner of their ſevetal Inſtitutions in 
Greece, and Rome, and by that of the Hebrews 
under Moſes (tor altho* that had a Divine 
Authority) yet the Sufferings in Ægypt ſeem 
to have befitted the People for it, as may be 
collected from Jethros advice to his Son- in: 
Law :' the ſame may be ſaid of the Venetian, 
Floruntine, and other petty Italian Common- 
wealths, as likewiſe of that of the United Pro- 
vinces; all which ſeem to have been formed 
as Remedies againſt the Sufferings, the Pegs 
ple had undergone, by the means of Monar- 
chicat or Tyrannical' Governments: And as 
theſe Governments, that thus fpring out of 
the Ruins of an overgrown Monarchy, are 
| „ 8 . 
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at firſt calculated for the ſafety and advan- 
tage of the Community; ſo if afterwards they 
are poſſeſſed with the folly or phrenſy of en- 
larging their Dominions, they do inevita- 
bly fall into a Tyranny; as hath happened 
to the Græcian and Roman Common-wealths, 
and to ſome of our Modern Europeans: For 
fuch is the natural frailty of Man, as to be 
pleaſed with Sycophantry, and ſuch is the 
fate of Monarchs, that they ſhall never want 
it; for there will be Men in all Ages, who 
will always endeavour to raiſe themſelves, by 
pleaſing their Prince, by reaſon it is by his fa- 
vour that they are to aſcend to Honour : For 
which cauſe, the Perſons of Kings have been 
bedaubed with the moſt tulſome Flatteries, 
having been repreſented as Gods, their Pedi- 
grees being made Divine, and their Genea. 
logies Sacred, being perhaps ſaid to be begot- 
ten by Jupiter, or to be deſcended from Her- 
cules, or at leaſt ſome other Deity: and they 
themſelves after a pretended Apotheoſis, are 
to be worſhipped as Gods; nay ſuch hath been 
the madneſs and phrenſy of Men, as in their 
life-times to adore their Statues, as imagi- 
ning ſomewhat Divine in the Prototype, which 
perhaps they were not permitted to ſee. It 
is true, Chriſtianity hath rooted out theſe 
enormous Impieties, as being inconſiſtent 
with its pure and ſacred Doctrines: Yet ſome 
Chriſtians have by their Opinions made it 
I 8 appear 


firmly eſtabliſhed have. lately broach'd a new, 
and formerly unheard of Doctrine, that doth 
effectually anſwer, what the ancient Pagans 
had ridiculouſly taught; for it being contra- 
ry to the Laws of Chriſt, to acknowledge 
ſuch Groſs and Idolatrous Opinions, as that 


Kings are of the immediate Off- ſpring of 


the Gods; and it being inconſiſtent with our 


Religion, to perform ſuch irreligious and ſuper- 


ſtitious Worſhip to Princes as they did; Theſe 
have found out a ſecret, whereby to recon- 
cile their Loyalty and Religion, and ſo not he 
out-done by the Heathens; by which Ex- 
pedient they are enabled to oblige their 
Prince, and yet not diſobey their God; 
for -notwithſtanding , they dare not de- 
rive the Race of Kings (like them) ſrom 
Heaven, nor place their Perſons amongſt 
the number of their Deities, yet that they 
might ſqme way equal them, they have pro- 
ved that their Commiſſions are ſent by the 
Almighty, and their Authority comes from 
above; for they affirm, that the Civ! Office 
of 4 Ming i of Divine Right. And Princes 
cannot be diſpleaſed with tuch excellent Do- 
Qrine,, that countenances whatſoever they 
have a mind to do, with the Warrant of a Di- 
vine Commiſſion, which being ſuperiour to all 

e Human 
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appear, that they will not be out · done in Loy- 
alty, or rather Flattery. by the old Heathens; 
for they, (that the Throne of Kings might be 


—— — 
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Human Laws, it is plain that, a Prince 
tan never be limited, Circum- 
ſcribed. Moſt Heavenly Do&wines! and 
what without doubt, would have had che 
approbation of a Caigujέ, Nero or 
or of the worſt, and rue lleſt of. the N 
Tyrants: Hadithe Primmive C ans been 
Maſters but of this Socret, they might habe 
won the Heathen Emperours to their 
and ſo have avoided Perſecution ; for: thoſe 
bloody Tyrants might have uſed their Reli- 
gion then as well as theit Numbers; for che 
puniſhing and torturing. others. Bnt alaſs, 
this Divine: Doctrine was feſerved for this 
Age, they poor Souls mult ſuſfer, becauſeth bey 
could not by their Religion warrant Wicked- 
neſs. Oli horrid Impiety that ever Men, 
ho believe in Chriſt; ſhould dare to alten 
— theAl mighty hatli created his on Ihage 
n, to be the ſport and paſtime, the miſe- 

= Diverſion and bloody Entertainment of 
his fellow res he in eu prone ot ow | 
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1. The Latons founded Ati Govertinins . 

- Toward; reſerved 4 Property and "Power to 
themſthves; proved. Monarchy eſtabliſhed but 
mn as, 2. The- i J. en King s 0 
- Abſolute Monarchy, . abit" 
Mig, bad large {owe Opinions con- 
 corning the Succeſſion. People what. © 4. Eng- 
lin Laws of to ſorts; viz. Statute 4 Com- 
un. - Surceſlon aller d by the firſt, The Res- 
jan. Supreme Authority not bounded, 5. The 
Socerſßon before the Norman Conqaueſt, and 
fur ſome time after, how made; not by E. 
 leftion; proved; nor by Lineal Deſcent. The 
= Men devlared the Prince performed Ho- 
| No Natural Allegiance per fetted the 
Corfivation.. 7. The 27 could legiti- 
mare —_— Proceedings. Manner of Sut- 
der) different. - Arguments from Pre- 
„proved. 8, Civil Rights al. 
* * 9. _ hath not — 
the Ri 4, dangerous to ar om 
' E "ry ray Sacred Text. * 


l UT altho che Saxons, at their firſt ſet- 
in Britain, conceded ſuch a Pro- 
portion the Lands, or ſuch Duties, Reve- 
— or Services, to their Chief Leader, 
— as were ſutable to that I ruſt, 
As, — in the Com- 
A a munity; 
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munity ; yet they reſerved likewiſe ſo much 
to themſelves, as plainly,d onſtrated they 
did not intend” to give up all Power. and Au- 
thority into his hand in that they. took as, 
much Care to ſecure their. own private Poſleſ- 
ſions, 65, they did what was their Kings; For 
both were ſettled and bounded. by: the ſame 
Laws; which neither of them could, imme- 
diately violate, by reaſon, of that Diviſion of 
the Force in that Conſtitution, And in theſe 
Proceedings, they plainly ſhewed the Prudence 
and Foreſight of a wi People; for, they. {0 
poiſed things in the Diſtribution. of the Force, 
that the Government might be preſerved, and 
yet the Prince have no Opportunity tobecome 
a Tyrant: For Government, as hath been 
proved, implying or making a Difference in 
the Fortunes and Circumſtances. of. Men, and 
theſe People founding theirs upon Land; it is 
plain, the making or continuing an Order and 
Government amongſt them, in which, their 
very Safety conſiſted, muſt induce them to 
form 4 Subordination of, Tenure; by reaſon it 
vas h that, an Oeconomy was to be continu- 
ed: For had, they not ordained ſuch. a Subor- 
dination in Tenure, and annexed Services to the 
Land, their Conſtitution. muſt have been maim - 
ed, and imperfect, in that there then had been 
no Proviſion for mutual Defence againſt com- 
reed mend Deana pete Re, 
reſpe mutual Defence, and publick Salety, 
which, were thus annexed to the Land, might. 
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be orderiy " a6d regularly managed TP em- 
Rede 10 was ieceflary there ſhould be ſome 
ol chief Power, which ſhould have Au- 
thority to ſummon or call the Members toge- 
ther, whenſoever Dan ger, or the Exigency 
of their” Affairs, 1080 it. And that this 
fi t be che more readily performed, there 
A ſotr of Scale of Aſcent eſtabliſhed in 
Tenure; whereby the King, or Prince, as 
Firſt and Chief Lord, might communicate the 
Reaſon, or give the Simmons to the next 
great and immediate Officers, Thanes, or prin- 
cipal Tetauts; and they ſtili on to their Sub- 
ordinate ones; that ſo the whole People, or 
Fotce, might be raiſed, But that the Prince, 
by this Prerogative, 88851 not have an Op- 
Lis of engroffin Power of the Com- 
0 his own Mod or might not har- 
wm them with Services, when there was no 
Occaſion,” or might" not impoſe more upon 
them than was neceſfary for their Safety : All 
the Duties and Services, that were annexed to 
the Land, * aſcertained; ſo that the Prince 
n nor, neither could he, enereaſe or vio- 
wi them; by reaſon, if he ſhould have 4 
'M, vet he wanted a Power whereby to do 
15 no Force, but what was thus 

FG ed upoũ the Lands; fo that he muſt have 
uſed the People" to have * themſelves. 
The Truth of theſe things a . 
1ſt, In that Lands were, before 150 Were 


mar Conqueſt, table to what was call'd the 
/ 3 Trinode 
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Trinodg Neceſſitas, amomgſt whiehz theifitiding 


defenſible Men, was one: Which had been ſu- 
perfluous, had the Prince had an Authority 
to have enjoined what he pleaſed. 

 2dly, In that the Vafſal owed” Homage 
and promiſed Fealty to bis immediate Lord 
As is, Moſt clear from King Edmunds Laus, 
which require an Oath from all Perſons to the 
King, in the ſame manner as they did it to 
their Lords; which therefore was more an- 


. 


cient than that to the King. 
I dly, In that all Matters of Moment were 
tranſacted in their Gemorrs, or Publik Aﬀem- 
blies, which came to be multiplied, and made 
ſubordinate to each other, as their Dominions 
ealarged, or People encreaſed: Which Pro- 
_ceedings could never have been continued, had 
the Prince poſſeſſed unbounden Power; oy 
reaſon the treating of Publick Affalrs ir ſuc 
» Aſſemblies, is inconſiſtent with an Arbitrary 
Authority. And that this was fo, is evident 
from their Fribourg hs, to their Hundred and 


- * - 


. 


County Gourts and fo on. ie DHR Kt 4 

-  4rhly,,1n that the People, or at leuft ſome 
part of them, hat a Property in the Land, be- 

fore the Norman Conqueſt: And no Records 
give us any Account of its being a Grant from 
the Prince, or indeed aſſigning any Beginning 
of it; and therefore ſeems to be c or at 
leaſt grown up with che Govetijment, 02» © 


T5131 al «thly, 
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Hchhy, In that there Was Bacland, Which 
— Aonial j no Services being to de ithpo- 
fed without the Conſent of the Proprietor.” 
6thly, In that which was termed Folllana, 
the Tenant, was obliged to bis Lord, and ſo 
Was at his Comm 
por ap. vm Aa that che; Life of che Prince Was 
alued, in proportion to his Dignity, like 
— Mens; there being a fort. Scale ' of 
Valuation, ariſing, ===> the Villain to the 
Frince, which encreaſed Fare to their 
Aualities. tere ad, 
cc; Sthly,, . certainly in that i is ag Abfur- 
Aity to affirm, that an Abſolute, Monarchy ; 
that is, that an Arbitrary and Deſpotical Powe 
er, can, or ever did ſubſiſt, but Where it was 
ſo founded, that all Authority was entitely 
in the 9 Which cannot be couceived to 
be, hut by one of theſe two Methods: 
11 Firſt, Either where lde Prince is "-blatte 
Lord, or Sovereign Proprietor of all the Land 
in his Dominions; as we ſee it is in the Or- 
laat eh ch all the Oriental JON: Or = 
8 U Are, as he may 
enabled, by the, 10 A be own  Valſals: or 
- Tenants, ; who 8 1 upon him, to 
: Overeballance the other People, and ſo to rule 


n 
OOPS” 


r 


e Or, 
23 IC »dW. ns 8 he ſome way poſſeſſes 
ſo ] large Rev e it from his 'own Land, 


or be it by — or other Impoſitions, 


that he is thereby impower'd to maintain a 
A2 3 ſtand. 
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ſtanding, mercenary-Milice ; which. beigg.en en- 
tir eil him, are ſeparated from 
the Intereſt of the People, and ſo may be uſed 
to govern them, as the Prince pleaſes. Nei- 
ther of which the Saxo Princes enjoyed, and 
therefore could not be Arbitrary. y. 
The Truth of theſe two Propoſitions will 


1 


evidently appear, if we do hut conſider, that 
a Law without an Enforcement, that is, 2 
Power of obliging to Obedience, is at the 
beſt but good Advice: For if he that gives 
Laws, hath not a Force to ones Mea to ſub- 
mit to what he commands, they will be at 
liberty to obey, or not. And a Force where- 
by to perform this, is not to be eſtabliſhed 
upon a ſingle Perſon; except he enjoy ſome- 
what whereby to oblige Men to do as he com- 
mands: Which is not to be done, for Reaſons 
formerly aſſigned; unleſs he can ſome. ways 
pay or maintain them: And that is not to 
effected, but by one of the two above- 
mentioned ways, vir. either by Land, or 
„ Ä—UU⸗f;! . 
It is, I affirm, but hy one of theſe two ways, 
that a Prince can ſupport Himſelf in an arbi- 
trary and deſpotical rr For not with- 
ſtanding ſome Men have aſſerted otherwiſe, 
by ſaying, that ſuch ene ne be 
ſupported by a Nobility { 1 humbly. affirm, 
with all Submiſſion to en idions,” that if 
by Monarchy they underftand ah abſolute and 
uncontrolable Power in a ſingle Perſon; I fay, 
hon it 
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REN teen the "Pt; from the 
n ” tince om t 
ieee o 4 3 and may readily join 
hi,” im enſlaving aud t Nag upon 
ar nh then, What h th the Prince to de- 


fel] hit lt re Nobles For theſe 


an ry Y, Will not wil- 
jngrepar 1 lving a Force, 


885 ed and Vaſſals, are 

by hr eas in 4 Condition to 0 9; 

ne Prince, 'whetiſoever they. diſlike his 

fred by 800 tar altho) the Prince may be, 
[ 


ſe} them,! 2 aloſt the Commonality ; 
bo Uh. 4 | reſpect ftheſe great Men, is 
85 is 40 far Noc deigg. abſdlute, that it 
ecatious : And this great Inconve -. 
b i 155 anclegt Government, being ob: 
that wife nes Henry the Seventh, | 
att oned. him to purſy e ſuch Pace te 
thereby to break the Std Power 
Nabe "by 12 75 His e had 5 
often Fo ered y them. 


But i e „then 3 intend duch 

a ſubör dir = of 177 3M 0 d Eſtates, that 

fe * A 5 ver 7: periority ig a 

0 ieh he hath the chief Ad- 

ol 1 055 nof PuPlick A! VEE 1 AS are ex- 
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lobiliy. Bur then 

wer is not entirely 
17 reaſon, the No- 
r 1 del 1 | 
iſlature, Which is ultimate 
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Nnture of that Government, that they nevet 


+= obutdj; exectciſe ſuch an arbitrary, abſolute, 
and! uncohtrolable Power, as ſome Moderns 
i ſeem to have aſſignd them. Further, that the 
brefirfti of theſe two''ways: of ſupporting an ab- 
>Nfokite Power in a ſiogle Perton, was never 
uſed by the Saxunt, is pretty evident by that 
-Acaown''Maxirn ef the Common Law,” That 
o Men is to be onted of his Frechold: And 
husthik Services annexed to Tenure, were aſcer- 
-11 rained; and cbuld not be alter d, but by Con- 
dent. Neirkber could the ſecondi, in that Tri- 
11 Yores, :Gabells, Exciſes, or other Impoſitions, 
ce not known. or uſed by thoſe People, they 
7 ll rr l. 17 amongſt their Po- 
hath been Sed. N ay, 

irthies Prove, tad all the Lands in 
Tod been originally in the Crown, they cou 
not have been alienated, but by Force, Com- 
pa; or Grant s which being à thing of ſuch 
* ir is prohable Hiſtory, or Records, 
ee gaveſomeAccoynt of it; which 
does plaia they do not, but rake notice of ſuch 
things as'imply- Property it the People, by the 
different Cifbains and Ufages that attended 
Jeuure. Anwhich are Pröofs, that the Saxon 
o Brita were never Proprietors of the Soil. It 
Nis unte GUV, nr maſt precede Records; 
| PE chat Ta ſan, the Otizin of ſuch are uſu- 
rm : Yet ſuch things of 
moment, 
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moment, as che tra 


from the Pri herb — 
People fromthe Prince, whether | 
Grant, or Force, being alſo ſu — | 
beginning of Government, could ly have 
eſcaped the recording, eſpecially when chinſs 
of leſs moment have been remembred. 5 
Thus far being premiſed —— f 
our Ancient Saxon Government; in which 
hath been pr by the Proceedings of thoſe 
People, the e Tro of what before IJ had laid 
down:; That Power, in all Governments, is 
inſeparable from Property. And that, in our 
n = _—_ wy leaft 
a part em, have always had a Prope 
and, as a natural Effect of that, wy n i 
in the Legiſlative Authority. And that the 
old Saxon Kings never were, nor in truth ever © 
could be, Abſolute and ical Monarchs; 
in that they never had either Perſonal Wealth, 


We 1 it is to bauen ud 


Ul. But notwithſtanding the: Suna, Go: 
vernment here in England, was not Abſolute 
and Arbitrary ;-yet it iscertain-there' was a no- 
table Power or Authority lodged in a ſingle 
Perſon, who was the Head of Chief in the 
Conſtitution, and he was called King: Our 
Enquiry now: ſhall be, How the Succeſſion 
to this: Authority, thus entruſted in 
a ſingle Ferſon, who was the Head and Sdul 
of the Pali, was continued. This is a Sub- 
On that ban been warmly and mg == 4 

uin and- 
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handled by Learned Men: Same affirming, 
that a Lineal-Sueceſſiqn, or a Hereditary De- 


ſceat, had always been obſerved, unleſs when 
Force or Violence interpoſed: And the A. 
ſertors of this Doctrine affirm, that this is 
moſt agreeable to Nature, Reaſon, and the 
Civil Conſtitution: For it is hut natural, they 


argue, that the Son ſhould ſucoeed the Fa- 


ther; and but neaſonable, that the Elder ſhould 
be preferred, as having the Right of Primo» 
eniture, and alſo molt Experience and Ahi- 


ity to perform ſo great a Truſt. And that 
the Nature of the Conſtitution, which cauld 


not ſubſiſt without a Head, do's requine che 
aſcertaining the Succeſſion; for without that, it 
muſt have been imperſect; by reaſon Diſorders 
and Confuſions muſt have attended every 
Death ; and that therefore it is not to be ima. 


gined that ſo excellent a Conſtitution ſhould 


have pretermitted ſo material a Point: Beſides 
the Law expreſly favours a Lineal Succeſſion; 
which is evident, in that the Eldeſt Sons anhe- 


rit in moſt private Eſtates. And altho? che De- 


fenders of this Doctrine are obliged to acknow- 
ledge, (the Fact being fo very certain) that 


this Lineal Succeſſion hath been frequently in- 


terrupted; yet they ſay, this hath. heen done 
by urxighteous and -unjuſtifiable Methods. 
There are others, who being convinced by 


the often Interreptions in the Succeſſion, { for 


this Lineal Deſcent hath never continued for 


many Generations) recede- from the former 


Opinion - 
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— — and averr, that the Regnant Frince 
hada Right, or Power, to diſpoſe of the Sues 
veſſion as he pleaſed; and toconfirm this, pro- 
dee Inſtances where it was done, and ſo draw 
their Concluſion from Fact to Right. 
Whilſt others not only deny, that the Suc- 
ceſſion Was Lineally. continued; but alſo, that 
the Prince in Poſſeffion had any Right or Pow - 
er, of himſelf, to diſpoſe of the Succeſſion; 
but that whoſoever ſucceeded: to the Crown, 
was more obliged to the Election, or Ap- 
Is of the great Men, -or People, than 
any antecedent Hereditary Right, or to the 
Donation, or Will, of the laſt Prince. And 
this Opinion they endeavour” to fortifie by the 
concurrent Practices of - thoſe early Times; 
Where the People are often obſerved to inter- 
poſe in the Succeſſion, and to have ſometimes 
preferred thoſe to the Throne, who could have 
no other Claim than their Suffrages or Choice; 
ſo intricate, and indeed perplexed, hath the 
'Succefſion really been, as thereby to give an 
Oecaſion of ſuch Diverſity of Opinions about 
it. But I ſhall leave theſe Gentlemen grovel- 
zug thus in Uncertainty, to deſend their own 
Poctrines; and ſhall proceed to what intend ; 
hich is, to demonſtrate how really it was: 
But before I do that, it may not be improper, 
to prevent Miſtakes that may ariſe by , 
to declare in what Senſe I ſhall underſtand che 
Wotd Peopie; I ſhall take it therefore to im- 
Port, either the whole Collective Body of the 


re Community, 
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Comniunity, or any Part; or Number of, th 
that either by virtue of Choice, or ſomę other 
Privileges, are conſidered as a part of the On- 
ſtirution or Government, ſeparate and diſtinet 
from the Prince, or Ring; (this I do, by rea- 
ſos; in; thoſe early Times, Lords and Com- 
mons were not, as now, diſtinguiſhed )) and 
when aſſembled, acting without any imme, 
diate Authority derived from him: As it is 
evident they do, when they are making Laws, 
Hor notwithſtanding we ſhould concede that 
their Gemozts were convened. by the Royal 
Summons ;, yet it is evident, the Authority 
they there exerciſe; is either from themſelves, 
or whom they repreſent, t. 
muſt ihewite beg leave:to remind m 
e 1 _ — — | —— ae 
That Right, or Claim, preſuppoſes Law, 
being indeed founded upon that; And har 
Laws are of two ſorts, vir. either Divine, or 
Human; and that Rights may be derived from 
either of theſe : And how that there can he 
no Law, without ſome Enforcement, en 
is befitted to the Nature of the Laws: That 
the Enforcements to God's Laws, are future 
Rewards or Puniſhmests, which he can and 
will inflict; and to Man's Laws. are, Tempo- 


rary ones, which the Legiſlative Authority 
have Power to execute; and that theſe are of 
two ſorts, either Corporal, or Pecuniary; that 
is, ſuch as either affect the Body, or Eſtate: 
That what then can entitle any Perſon to any 
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Claim, or Right, to any thing, is either from 
4 Divieè or Human Law: And having proved, 
thar the Claim, or Right, to Su In," ro. 
any Eſtate; Office; - Truſt, Honour, or 
nity; is a Civil Right, and ſo only derived 
from the municipal Laws of particular Peo- 
ple. I ſhall now proceed to prove what theſe 
laſt Laws have, in this our Britain, determi- 
ned of this Matter; and then ſhew\, by Rea. 
ſons drawn from the Nature of Government, | 
why there hath been ſuch à Diverſity of Ne. 
thods obſerved and practiſed by our Aneeſtors 
in this Affair, as. it is evident, by ſeveral ndtd· 
riots Inſtances; there hath been. % ne! 


IV. But to do'this, that it may be tbebet⸗ 
ter comprehended, it muſt be premiſed, that 
our Nhunicipal Laws are of two forts; — 
eicher Written, or Traditional; or, if you 
pleaſe, Statute and Common Law. The irlt 
are the known declared Will of the Legiflative 
Authority; and therefore directly, and of 
themſelves, have the Force of Laws. - © 
The Second have the Force of Laws by 
Conſent, Cuſtom, and Ancient Uſage; ſor the 
dererminate Time of their beginning, is not 
known, and therefore may be as ancient as the 
Conſtitution. Theſe have the Forte of Laws 
not directly as the former; bur, in ——— 
been uſed and continued without Interrupti 
they are taken for the preſumed Will of the 


Legiſlature; becauſe that Authority not for- 
bidding 
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bidding their uſe, do's. by that ſeem —.— 
prove them. For chat is, what gives che Force 


of. Laws. to Common Cuſtoms, and —— . 
continued Time far e 
the Memory of Man, they are. preſus | 


s, in that being 


— be the Will of the Supreme Autho- 
rity, 2 * would not N their; 


By the "fk of theſe, viz. the Statute dung 
the Succeſſion to the Oy England, hath 
frequently, ſince the Norman Conqueſt, been 


limited and altered, Succeſſors having been 
made, or declared, who could have no Pre- 
tence of Right by Lineal Deſcent. This is: 
too bright a Truth to be denied, there beings 
ſo many ſeveral Statutes, or Laws, to he pro- 
Ane, to confirm it. The Fact than — 
nqueſtionable, the Queſtion, if any concerns 
| che Rig ht, or the Authority of them that did 
itz oF is, of the - Legiſlature; that is, what? 
th 200 to do to intermeddle with 8 Suo- « 


1 this Queſtion ſcems to bear a Abe 
; One, as · it Concerns: the Perſons act - 
15 in the Legiſlature, who being under no 
Laus, but thoſe of — are only — 
* to the. Almighty for their Proceedings. 
The other, as it regards the Maſs of Peo- k 
pl. who being to obey; and not diſpute: the 
of the Legiſlature, are therefore ohliged 
to. ſubmit to what they. do; unleſs they re- 
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of God: And the Perſons who are not con- 
cerned in the Legiſlature, are nat anſwerable 
for what they do that are; the Almighty, be- 
fore whom this Cauſe will he, too Mer- 
ciful and Juſt, io patents or the Sins 
of another. 
However, it. not a appearing g that God. bath 
— determined the Succeſſion of Princes, 
been already proved, it is plain, it is 
Jeſt to the Diſcretion of Men. But waving. 
this, as not deſigning to aſſume the Perſon of 
Caſuiſt: Methinks this Queſtion carries its 
own Anſwer; for it being concernihg a Civ 
„and fo derived from the Cie "od 
ſuch Laws being alterable, ſuch 
— likewiſe be ſo; For the Civil Laws of. 
Countries, being only the declared Will of che 
Supreme Authority; and it being an Ahſur- 
dity/ to affirm the Supreme Authority can be 
reſtrained, or limited; for if it could, it Was 
not Supreme; ſo then Laws, that are only the 
Will of that Authority, may be changed, or 
altered, as that Authority pleaſes. And then 
a. Claim, Right, or Due, that becomes ſo by 
virtue of a Law, can 90 longer continue ſo, 
_— that _ chat — Ws - vey then 
repeated, or abro the Claim, Right, 
e that aroſe. by: that Law, muſt like- 
wie be nulled and vacated: For it is trifling 
to imagine, chat What Was once a Right, b 
virtůe Of a Human Law, muſt for ever reinain 


ſo, fiace Human . F 
or 


— 


For fuch being, as 1 have ſaid, hut the decſa- 
red Will of the Supreme Authority,” and a 
Government amongſt Men requiring ſuch an 
Authority ; whenſoever that Authority vacates 
any of its former Acts, or Laws, they then ceaſe 
to he ſo; and that Authority not being to be 
bounded, may alter or change them, as it judges 
it meet or expedient, Neither is it to be limi- 
ted, or tied up, by any Precedents of the ſame 
Ambority 'in former Ages, by feaſon the Pre- 
ſexr hath, and the Future will have, the ſame 
Pawer and Privileges the Former had; and all 
of them, in their ſeveral times, Supreme; "that |; 
is, under no Reſtraint, but at Liberty to act at 
Diſeretion. It is true, this being a Truſt thoſe 
Petſons actiug in, ought, in all their Proceed- 
inge, c regard the Saſety, Good, and Wel. 
fart of the Community, by whom they are 
entrufted ; however, they are accountable to 
n Harthly, altho' they may be to the Heaven- 
nnr 2 3745 2 4 
- Aa this altering; the Succeſſion, is no more 
that is daily practiſed in other things; in 
tha® the Legiſlative Authority. do often alter 
and cancel Laws, when they are inconvenient, 
ang perhaps enact others of very diſſerent Na- 
tus; And if chis was not done, it ſeems im- 
pdthble that the Peacc of Society could be long 
peter ved; for if the Supreme Authority, which 
is as the-Soub of the Body Politiek, and is en- 
truſted to judge for it, and to take Care of its 
Welfare and Preſervation, could not alter and 
N B b change 
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on W 5 be fre uently endan eek 
by reaſon no Human Prudence can farels 
things. that may hereafter oceur, and thergtor 
auen make Froviſans again}: Milchiefs tha 
were got known. 

To apply this to our preſent Cafe: I the 
Supreme 2 do by any LW, alter, * 
mit, or change the Succeflipn, that Per 
5 erſons, who had lech. d Raght, Or e 
this ary Law, whether by virtue 
ſtom Lage, or Re (for Coltom, OF Mage, 

for the Reaſons already urged, may give a 
Sn or Right) can havenow none ; 15 reaſon 
wbat did entitle him or them to any e 
or Right, is altered, abrogated; or re 
as it is certain every luchis, byaſub quent. 
trary Law, be it made for repealing. th — 
Law, Cuſtom, or Uſage; or be it only. for 
the annulling a part of it, or ſuſpending it far 
a time, or againſt this Perſon; the Law, Cu- 
ſtom, or Uiage, in all other thivgs, remaining 


in Force, The Right, or Claim that was le. 
gal and. good, before, tl new Law, is now, 


by virtue of this, vacated and nulled, as if it 

ad never been; and then chere can 15 no 
ground for any ſuch Right or Claim. 
y V. Bu: nk WIL it EE 
Fl. 0 and Reaſon, that the Supreme Power 
l an n ugdoubred * to alter, change, 


annul, 
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annul; or repeal, any Law, Cuſtom, or Uſage, 


and of Confequence, of any Right, Claim, or 


Due, ariſing or proceeding from any ſuch; 
and'that the Succeffion to the Imperial Crown 
of "Expland, is a Civil Right, and hath accord- 
ingly* been Hmited and altered feveral times 
ſince the Norman Conqueſt, by tlie King, Lords, 
and Commons, who are with us the Legiſla- 
ture: Net ſtill there remains a difficult Queſtion, 
vr. How the Vacancy of the Throne, upon 
the Death of a Prince, was filled, before that 
Cobqueſt, or indeed for formetime after? ſince 


all the Hiſtorians of thoſe Times are unanimous 


in this, Caltho' they may differ in other Mat- 
ters) that the Succeffion was not al ways con- 
tinued in the Lineal Deſcent, but did oſten un- 
dergo gtear Ihterruptions; Sons not having 


| J Fathers, nor the Eldeſt regularly 
preferred before the Vounger; but ſometimes 
a Brother, Uncle, or Nephew, nay an illegiti- 
mate Son harh filled the Throne: And this 
Hath not been performed by Accident, or by 
reaſon'sr any Natural or Perfonal Defects, (uch 
asPhrenfie, Lunacy, or Infancy, Stupidity, or 
Idiotiſm, nor by reaſon of their Abſenee) but 
it hath been praiſed,” where there hath been 
nd fach Reaſons to juſtife their Proceedings. 
Neither Wif the Accoùnts of thoſe Times 
e an Opinion, that ſuch Excluſions 
re fade by the Conſent' of the while Le- 
gillature, (a8 t hath been ſince the Conqueſt) 
there being the Remains of no Law to war- 
oa B b 2 rant 
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rant it: Neither was it practicable to be done 
by that Authority, ſince the Prince, or King, 
who is by the Conſtitution a part of that Au- 
thority, was dead, before the Changes or Al- 
terations in the Succeſſion were made. 
This, perhaps, is What hath enelined ſome 
Learned Men to believe, that this King dom, 
in the Engliſh Suvon Times, and for ſome Ge- 
nerations after the Norman Conqueſt, was E. 
lective: But that our Anceſtors had that Re- 
gard to the Royal Family, as moſt uſually to 
fill the vacant Throne out of the Progeny of 
the former Kings: 
By this Hypotheſis they propoſe to ſalve al. 
the Difficulties, and reconcile all the Doubts 
that relate either to Fact, or Reaſon, that con- 
cern the Succeſſion, viz. as well where it hath 
continued in a direct Line, as when it hath been 
Interrupted, And beſides, this wants not Pro- 
. babilities to ſupport it, in that there have been 
_ Elective Kingdoms of the Gothic Foundation: 
And in that the Succeſſion hath been continued 
for ſome Generations in the ſame Houſe, and 
molt uſyally in the Eldeſt Branch, in ſuch Go- 
vernments; as may be inftanced in the Houſe 
of Aujiria to the Empire, and that of Olden- 
burghi to Denmark, and ſo formerly in that of 
Sweden and Hungary. But notwithſtanding 
theſe ſpecious and promiſing Probabilities, to 
ſupport this Opinion, yet I think it is molt cer- 
tain, tins Kingdom was never purely Elective. 


Firſt, 
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MX. 


Firſt, Ia that the 6 was founded 
upon Tenure, which roſe by Steps of Aſcent 


Thane, ar Lord; and ſo on, until ic ultimate. 
ly centred; an the Prince, as Firſt, and Chief 
Lord: and the Labds held by this Tenure, 
| deſcended, undivided, in a right Line: Where- 
as the Other was equally divided between the 


ſame Deſoent was obſerved, in what belonged 
to the Prince, or Chief Lord. It. matters not 
to my Purpoſe, how this Difference in the Na- 
tute of Tenure aroſe; whether with, or, as I 
rather ſuppoſe, by degrees, after the ſettling 
che. Goverament. 
Secondly, /;In, that the Conſtitution being 
"Buaded upon Tenure, the very Nature of ic 
required a Prince, or Head: And a Lineal Suc- 
ceſſion ſeems molt likely to have, been inſtitu- 
ted, by reaſon it was molt uſed, there being 
5 — ſuch Deſcents than Interruptions: And 
7 with makes; it more probable, is, that a Here- 
ditary Deſcent was hat was obſerved by the 
Tphanes, Who had this Land, the Eldeſt Son 
always "ſucceeding, the Father: As appears 
confirmed by King Canates Laws, Which or- 
dain the Herriot, that was to be paid by the 
Har of thoſe-who had this Land . hich I 
008 have been ſo expreſs d, if it. c had been di- 
„or the Heir not known. Belides, the 
fame manner of Succeſſion ſeems to have been 
; B Þ 2 in 


from the Vaſſal, or inferior Tenant, to the 


Male · Iſſue, and therefore, in all likelihood, the 
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in uſe in moſt of the neighbouring: Nations, 
whoſe Governments reſembled ours, s. 
- Thirdly, and moſt certaitily, in rhatthe Con- 
ſtitution muſt have been maimed and imper- 
fect had the Kingdom been purely Elective; 
In that it had made no Proviſion fot à ſolemn 
Convention of the People, or at leaſt the great 
Men, at any Death, wheteby they might pro- 
ceed to an: Election: Whereas all Kingdoms, 
that are really Elective, do take Care that an 
Order and Government be preſer ved in the In- 
terregnum, and do lodge alſo an Authority, 
whereby the States, or the Electors, may be 
aſſembled, in order to fill the vacant Throne: 
For if this was not done; each Prince's Beath 
muſt introduce Anarchy and Confuſion; for 
the People being left without Government, 
each Man would do what was right in his 
own Eyes, 

If then the Crown did not always regularly 
deſcend in a right. Line, neither was there any 
other Method conſtantly obſerved; nor was it 
purely Elective: And yet the very Natur@of 
the Polity required a Head, Prince, or Rin; as 
it is moſt certain it did, It may not; perhaps, be 
an unacceptable Pains, to enquire how then the 
Throne; upon the Death vt the Prince, was 
again filled; ſince it is moſt clear, the ſame 
Method was not always obſerved, _ 

Te. is not improbable, but that the Original 
Conſtitution favoured a Lineal Succeſſion, as 
hath been already remarked, there peing * 

0 
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of fuch, titan of the others. But then the ſame 
onſtitution had ſhared or divided 


—— C a | 
Lepiſhatute between the-People, of a pare 
the 


of them, and the Prince; and had fo laid 
Fotce, that the Prince could not eafily violate 
the Peoples Rights And the Legiſlature, or 


dupteme Authority, is in all Governments 


above Law, as hath been alteady dernonſtra- 
ted: Whetefore all Perſons, whilſt acting in 
the Legiſlature, and ſo are, or make a part of 
it, are never to be bounded by Law; (it be- 
ing an Abſurdity to think, that what makes, 

ran alter Laws, can be reſtrained by them; 
for ſuch Perſons, whilſt acting in that Capa- 
cy, being above Human Laws, are to be di- 
rected by their own Diſcretion, always _— 
ing the Good of the Community; (and al- 
oy excepting where the Laws of God inter- 
poſe) for they being there Supreme, can be 
accountable to none: (I intend fo far, and for 


that time only as they are acting in that Au- 


thority.) For it is certain, thoſe very Perſons 
thak conſtitute this Legiſlature, may at ano- 
ther time be in a Private Capacity, and fo as 
much obliged by the Laws of their own- ma- 
King, as any other Member of the Society: 
And this Authority here being divided between 
Prince and People, each was to conſent to its 
Laws. It is trur; the King being the Head of 
the Government, and Chief Lord of the Soil ; 
upon which footing rhe Polity ſtood : And the 
Government having inſtituted or ordained Pe- 
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nalties, or Forſeitures, upon thoſe Perſons who 
. did not .perform the annexed Services, or who 
did not live in obedience to the Laws; and 
theſe Penalties, or Forfeitures, being to the 
Prince, as Chief Lord, or Head of the Go- 
vernment: It is plain, in proceſs of time, the 
whole Lands might have been ſwallowed by 
the Prince; but that theſe happening at ſeveral 
times, and the Legiſlature and Force being ſo 
diſtributed, that the People by them had fuch 
a Check upon the Prince, that he was continu- 
ally neceſſitated to oblige ſome of them, by 
parting with theſe Forfeitures; by which means 
the Conſtitution was preſerved. 
I This being premiſed, the People, or at leaſt 
that part of them that were entruſted in the 
Legiſlature, being under no Civil Reſtraint, 
whilſt acting in that Authority, but at perſect 
Liberty to do what they think moſt expedient 
tor the Good of the Community, the Succeſ- 
ſion, properly relating to that, came naturally 
before them. But then they being but a part, 
and not the whole Legiſlature, the Prince ha- 
ving a Share in it, they could not diſpoſe of 
the Succeſſion without his Conſent; and the 
Prince cannot be ſuppoſed to have conſented, 
in ſeveral Inſtances, by reaſon the Succeſſion 
was determined ſo much to the Diſad vantage 
of his Poſterity: And yet ſuch do not appear 
to be effected by Force or Violence. 
To reconcile theſe Difficulties, we muſt con- 
ſider, that the People, or at leait the Nobility, 
making 
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making a part of the Supreme Authority, and. 


that Authority being imperfect without a 


Prince; they, viz. either People, or Nobles, 
who had the Land, and who were the other 
part of that Authority, (and who compoſed 
the Force of the Community ) conſidering 
themſelves under no Reſtraint, as being a part 
of the Legiſlature ; and that, as ſuch, they 
were to regard the Publick Good ; they would, 
upon a Death, declare a Prince, and ſo com- 
plete the Conſtitution, which was imperfect 
until that was done. | 

But to comprehend this Point rightly, we 
muſt conſider, that the Government was not 
then as now ; that their Gemotts, or great Aſ- 
ſemblies, in which Matters of Moment were 
treated, were not always convened by the 
Prince's Authority, but at ſome times Aſſem- 
bled of courſe; by which means they had ſair- 
er Opportunities of exerting their Power, than 
they can have, (ince that time they have only 


been convened at the Prince's Pleaſure. 


Nay farther, the Laws then did not {ſuppoſe 
any Natural Allegiance, (that being but a mo- 
dern Doctrine, which in truth appears like a 
Contradiction in Terms, for Men to talk of a 
Natural Allegiance, when Allegiance it ſelf is 
but of Civil Inſtitution) but a Civil one; 
which is clear, in that the Laws required Ho- 
mage and Fealty from the Tenant or V allal, 
at ſuch an Age, at the Motes or Courts, to 
their Thanes, or Lords; and the great Ius, 

| or 
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ot Lords, perſbrifled this to their Prince, or 
King, 28 te their Chief Lord, at their Gemotes; 
when they owfied or nized him ; for the 
= eremony of | Cfowniii of a muell kater 

that this was not only the Senſe of 
our Aiiceſtors, but was, and is, of moſt other 
Nations, appears 6videwr by cheit emoft ole 
roceetlitigs; 1 mean their Laws, if that the 


P 
require their Subjects, at ſuch Ages, or at ſuc 


Times, or upon ſuch Occaſions, to ſtipulate 


with the Prince, or the Society, by ſWearing, 
promiſing, or ſome ways ſi eas their Con- 
ſent to be a Subject to that Prince, or a Mem- 
ber of that ty Which had been triflin 
and ſuperfluous, had there been any Natura 
Duty, or Obligation; for, Tpreſume, there are 
but few Inſtances, wherein Men are actually 
required to Covenant, where thete is à ptere- 
dent Natural Duty. It is from this Reaſon 
why no Law requires any ſuch from Childten 
to Parents; for if a Natural Duty will not 
oblige Men, a Civil cannot. If then our An- 
ceſtors did not thinł themſelves obliged, until 
they had covenanted or ſtipulated with their 
Pride; and that they aſſembled, at certain 
times, of courſe; and that the Force of the 
Kingdom was, in effect, but in a few Hands, 
the Vaſſals, or inferior Teuants, holding from 
their immediate Lords, and ſo obliged to _ 
and that the People, or ' theſe great Men, whilſt 
acting in the Legiſlature, were . by no 


Law, nor under no Reſtraint, as being a _ 
e 
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bled for the Publick Good, to make or alter 
Laws.:. It can be no wonder if they often tobi 
upon them to declare a King, and then by c 
venanting and ſtipulating with him; confirm: 
and make him them. Law ful Prince; and there: 
by perfect the Conſtitution: For it was the ae: 
m nnn by their Homage and Fetal: 
ty, that made him ſo, For not ithſtanding it 
be admitted, that the Primitive Conſtitutioi 
favoured a Litieal Succeſſion, in that the Go 
vernment was imptrfe& withbut a Head; and 
therefore cannot be ſuppoſe} td continue it} 
2 State, and not having made any dther 

irect Proviſion, whereby to 3 
Throne, it is but red ſohable to conclinte it was 
done that way; it being moſt natural for Chik 
dren toinherit what was their Fathers, and molt 
reaſonable fot the Eldeft to ſucceed in What Was 
not to be divided. Yet not w ithſtanding this; the 
Nobility, as hath been obſerved; having ſich 
an Authority, and the Force of Power being 
fo ſtrongly inveſted in them, to ſupport ard 
maintaid it, they would not fail to de whit 
they judged meet or expedient in the durcæſ . 
ſion. And that this was not only the Praftice of 
our Anceſtors, concerning the Succeſſion, but 
alſo their avowed Senſe of Allegianee; I think 
might be proved by many Particulars : I ſhall 
only inſtanee in one. Io the Conſeſſor d Tic, Earl 
Guams was decuſed hy the King; as 4 Traitor, 
in his great Court, for the Murder of his Bro: 
ther: It was there urged; the Earl cont! he 
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no Traitor to the King, having never perform” 
ed Homage, Fealty, or Service to him. So 
little did that Age dream of Natural Allegi- 
ance, that they thought none was due, until 
Fidelity was promiſed : And from the fame 
Reaſon, the Lords required That from their 
Vaſſals, at ſuch Ages, or ſuch Admiſſion into 
their Lands. So that the great Men, upon the 
Death of the Prince, being as it were at Li- 
berty, that. is, under no. farther. Obligation, 
recognized the ſucceeding, Prince as they plea- 
ſed ; which their Common Saſety obliged. them 
ſuddenly to perform, the Conſtitution. plainly 
requiring ſuch a Head: And the Perſon thus 
recognized, or declared, became their lawful 
King. L : e e ann Oni hrs 2 


* 


7 f % 
Ti: vd pos 


t an g , vd bonus v 13d 
VII. From what hath been ſaid, h thiok, it 
is manifeſt, that the Succeſſion to the Crown 
was Originally neither Hereditary, Teſtamen- 
tary, nor Elective, but that it did deſcend in 
very different Methods ; For altho the Nature 
of the Conſtitution required a Prince op Head, 
yet the ſubſtituting the Ferſon who ſhould. en- 
y this high Dignity, was diverſly performed; 
but howſoever, when it was once done, that 
is, when any Perſon was legally poſſeſſed of 
it, which was when he was owned and recog- 
nized hy the great. Mens Homage and Fealty, 
and, ſo,acknawledged as Chief Lord, he was 
1 that their lax ful and righiſul King: For by 
this Act the Conſtitution being perſected, as 


having 


— 
* % y 
* 
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having now an entire Legiſlature, they had 
an Authority to legitimate their own Actions, 
ſuppoſing any Irregularities had been contained 
in them. For the Original Conſtitution being 
founded upon à Subordination of Tenure, 
which Tenures being branched out into diffe- 
rent Perſons,*each of which had an entire Pro- 
perty in that Part he poſſeſſed; and all being 
collected or united into one Polity, it is plain 
there was requir'd one Principal Head, or Com- 
mon Point, wherein they muſt all Centre: By 
reaſon, without that, ne Common Life, Har- 
mony, or Intereſt, could not be continued in fo 
many ſeparate and independant Members, 


which could be only united, by the means of 


this Head, into one Body Politick : That ſo, 
being actuated by this Head, they might have 
but one Common Life, and therefore be equal- 
ly concerned for their mutual Preſer vation. For 
ſuch is the undoubted Depravity of Human 
Nature, that it doth not often concern it ſelf 
for the Rights of Others, any farther, than as 
ſuch ſomeways relate to it ſelf, This Men 
acknowledge in Fact, in that the wiſeſt Go- 
vernments take care ſo to eſtabliſh themſelves, 
that it may be the Intereſt of its Members to 
preſerve the Publick Peace, well knowing that 
there is but ſlender Truſt in any other Security; 
Oaths, or Promiſes, being experienced to be 
bur weak Tyes, when Force or Power is re- 
moved. And this was what was practiſed by 
the ancient Kings, to ſecure the n 1a 
l their 
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their own Paſterity; for when, by their pru- 
dent Conduct, they had obliged the People, 
they did by that ſmooth the way for their 
Qhild ren to ſucceed: For the People,” pleaſed 
With their Prince, — — 
to oppoſe his Son; for 1 did, the Force 
of che Prince was not ſufficient to effect it. 
And this, in thoſe early Times, was not dith- 
cult for the Prince to perform, by reaſon Wealth 
and Empire were not much enlarged; Ambi- 
tion, and”Phirſt after Rule, had not ſo far ſeized 
che Hearts of theſe People, as to put them up- 
en projecting Meaſures of acquiring Dominion 
and Sovereignty: For the Buſineſs of our An- 
ceſtors, in thoſe early Times, was more to 
preſerve themſelves, than to enſlave others; 
thoſe Deſires gradually! entring, 28 Wealth and 
Enipire encreaſed: When dien a Wiſe and 
Vertuous Prince had fo ruled, as to have gain- 
ed che Love, Eſteem, and Hearts of his Peo- 
ple; that is, had, duting his Reign, purſued 
ſuch Meaſures as were liked and approved b 

them; or had been ſucceſsful: in Mb Miter) 
Expeditions; whereby he Was beloved and ad- 
mired; the Son uſually peacefully ſucceeded 
his Father, the People readily recoguizing him: 
Or if the Prince, Who Was thus beloved, was 
partial in his Faternal A ffections to hisChildren, 
(ir matters not whether by Merit or drthetwiſe) 
he ſometimes miglit, by r Fa- 
vourite, prefer a Younger to an Elder ; or 
ſometimes the Merits of the Perſbn _ 
SOT caſion 
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taſion it. On the Contrary, if the Prince, by 
his Misfortunes, or by his Imprudent and Cor- 
rupt Conduct, had lo the Hearts of the Peo- 
ple, they ſometimes would entail their Diſlike 
upon his Poſterity, and exclude his immediate 
Iſſue, and perhaps place the Cron upon the 
Head ef a acl, Brother, or Nephew. It 
is not my Intention to write. the Hiſtory of 
choſe Times, nor to tire my Reader, in iu- 
rticular Iaſtances to cufirm the Tru 


ſenting part 
2 by reaſon there is no Perſoa 
thatisg0nveriantio the Writings of theſe Tunes, 


hut muſt admit, that om the very Beginning 
of the 253 and long after the Narmas 
Eonqueſ,, the Succeſſion was neuer conti 
for — — in any ane certain Form, 
ar. Method; but that ſometimes, and indeed 
molt aſvolly, the Eldeſt Son ſuccceded; but 
that at others, the Uncle, Brother, or Kink. 
man, hath. In ſhort, that neither a Lineal 
Deſcent, Teſtamentary Donation, or Formal 
0, bath; regularly been ohſer ved; — 
logins he Price or King, | hath 
id to have ſucceeded b . at 
e by the Gift or Will of the for- 
and perhaps, at another time, by nei- 
ow bur by the FleQion or Approbation 4 
the, People; So different hath the Succeiſion 
Agent been, and (@ it is probable it muuſt 
gogtiaued, had that Government remain- 
For What ſoever Men may canclude, con- 
ceraing Cavil Rights, from our former Uſages, 


nonss3 iT 
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it is moſt cleat, g Empire, People, and Wealth 
encreaſes, Fotis, Methods, Modes, and Man- 
ners of Government, muſt, and do, alter and 
vary; and of courſe, Rights, Laws, and Cu- 
ſtoms, that ariſe from ſuch, muſt dothe ſame, 
This Conſideration, I muſt acknowledge, -hath 
raiſed ſome ſmall Wonder in me; to ſee inge. 
nuous Men engage with fo much Heat about 
ſo trifling a Diſpute ; As whether this King- 
dom was anciently ' Hereditary, or Elttbive ; 
and appeal to Precedents; and ancient Praiſes 
of our Anceſtors, to determine this 'Contro- 
verſie: When it is plain, that thoſe have been 
extremely different, and therefore may contri- 
bute to the multiplying and prolonging ſuch 
Wranglings, but can never decide them by 
reaſon there is neither Party but may produce 
Inſtances ro countenance and ſtrengthen their 
Opinions: Whereas, had: they but leiſurely 
conſidered the 2 Nature of Man, and 
the Frame and Model of the Ancient Polity, 
they might eaſily have determined their Di- 
ſputes, by demonſtrating, by Re wart . 
muſt have been, as well as ſhe w ing, 
how it was: For being a Civil 5 hn as 
meerly relating to Government, muſt entirely 
depend upon the Will of the Legiſlature, 
which, it is certain, may, and do often alter, 
according as 2 enn the Com- 
munity requires; and — giſlature, in our 
Conſtitution, being compoſed of different Mem- 
mon whoſe particular — Judgments, 
may 
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may ſometires _ or interfere, and thei 
they icky Mn perior to decide their Con- 
1 uſe tcp themſelves, collective - 

taken, ate Supreme; It is plain, that part 
+ this $i preme Authority, that hath the moſt 
Power WiPoree; muſt and will, at length, in 
al ſuch Diſputes, prevail. It is from this Rea- 
ſon, that we obſerve ſome Princes, that 
have ined an Tntereſt in the People, have 
es Me C Crown,” maugre all Oppoſition, 
» the And on the Contrary, how 
ers; 19 4 Alien the People; have been 
ſo fat from p of the Succeſſion, that 
hal have been depoſed themſelves. - And 
have been thus interchangeably 

Foy by which it is manifeſt; that th 
Wer and Authbrity bf the Prince hath deen 
Kerding' to his Prudence; or Good Fortune, 
in o managing the People, as to have an Th: 
55855 in them; and not from any Senſe of Du. 
; Allegiance, or Right, ariſing from an 

er Law; for if that had been ſo, it mu 
ors certain than yet it hach been 


yu. i then Mas witl-gio ; ground their De 
Aline the ty, or IIlegality, 
or not Right, N th he bi 
eeents! former Times, it is plain, they muft 
always labour under VUncerrainrits, fince the 
Prattifes of our. Anceſtors have been ſo diffe- 
. ee Matrer, as never to have long ob- 
; Ge ſer ved 


3590 Cav iggd POoLIx x. 
50 eo ou ar Met. N. 
ther, i Fl 1 5 Was 75 
lowed, th 5 ooh 
dog les of Roy oli, 1 
ting to Civil an 175 Ig, Mi ng 
that Doctrine, no Man could Pe juſtly alcer- 
tained of his preſent Property; by reaſon our 
preſent Proceedings i in Courts of Judicature, 
are, in many Particulars, different from what 
the ey aer 5 and our, Laws, and the 
very ee o 2 59 upon WI. 


0 ma 


2 — = ſhall 4. my Wich one 
material and unqueſtionable one: It is ahun- 
7 5 known, that Lands holden by the great- 
51 82 77 ſuch, I underſtand, as were moſtly 
pe efll the Nobility, Were Unalienable 
ntil Henry "the Seventh's Time; and' thoſe by 
Military "$53 or at leaſt that Part that the 
Service was immediately annexed | to, were 
not to be broken, or divided, until Henin tlie 
Eighth; the remaining Services, appertaining 
to that Land, were notentirely removed until 
Charles the Second: By which it is clear, by 
the Laws, or the Ancient Uſages of-this King: 
dom, that the Heirs of-thoſe Families, 
formerly poſſeſſed gie Lands, ſhould” 1575 
according to that then old Law, or Cuſtom, 
a prefent Right to them; the being, 48 I 
ſald, by ſuch unalienable: So that, according 
to thas Doctrine, 1 muſt be unjuſtiy de- 


far 
al 


tained 
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from them; becauſe the reſent Faſſeſi 
Ft haye no Title, but wharihe late Laws 
gave them; which, in truth, according to 
that way . 0 of Reaſoning, is _ at all. For 
Which g {ſhopld that Opinion be allowed, 
nothing but ay and 1 Confo ion muft enſue, 


there hein rn ew Perſons, at this Pay that 
ured of the Juſtnefs of their Titles 


po they preſent Eſtates, oo pp ppoſe the Defens 

of this whimſical Doctrine, foreſeeing the 
Fatal, equences of it, if thus 8 al- 
Wed. d gonſine it to the Succeſſion only ; ; 


ot 5 ig 15 a Civil Right, I cannot fee 
» What Logich it is to be done: For if it 


malle generally allowed, it being fo in- 
aliſtent ache Peace of Society, it Would 
. o With t ſk of Mankind ; as we plain- 
ad it is, jo that Men are not obſerved to 
[tuble the Juſtneſs of their Titles in ſuch E- 
198 However, it is clear, from the Nature 
oyernment, that the Succeſſion to. the 


= RNAs and that to other inferior 


brs, ſuch as Land, Cc. did equally 

rom the fame : Source, in that they 

Wetk both founded in the Conſtitution ; with 
this gl difference, that if there was any Ad- 

es to be allowed to either, by the Practi- 

our Anceſtors, it, muſt be the latter, in 

ok the Succeſſion to the Crown hath been 
o often interrupted, whereas the; Hereditary 
Right of Teaure remained unaltered, for feve- 


yl Gragratians, 1 always intend to except 
e - Forfeits 


na. 
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had 4 1 "389 ken lter Where 
te the , whole. Blood Bei aid ed, lle Eftute de- 
Weed! to the pine 1 'Chicf Lord. 0 


I. But pe > ſors Maigitkiners of theſe 
Dodrines' 5 anten that the Rigits of Kings 
re "acted, and the' Inherifances' of *Pritices 
inviolable, as being founded upon no Civil 
Law, nor derived from no Earthly Power, 
but chat they proceed immediately jet Got 
himſelf, 'who' hath declared, hy 
reign, and Princes dminiſter Juſt gs 
may be anſwered, That it is 2 
ſoever God hath "commanded, Man dught to 
ſübmit to; but if God hath not determined 
the Power of Kings, nor the Rights of Prin- 
ces, then it is plain he hath leſt it to Man to 
g's And that God hath not done this Huth 
berg already proved. But perhaps It may be 
farther urged, that admittiog God hath not ex- 
preſl Le his Will in cheſe Matters, yet 
5 the raQiſes of Holy Men, the- Puttvarchs, or 
z04's own People, are what will würrant us to 
approve this Doctrine: To Which may be'an- 
Twered, That there is ' norfiing? certain to be 
concluded from theſe Examples, lines the Pro- 
ings of the Patriatchs, the Prophets, and 
God's own People, inthefe Matters have deen 
diſſereſt. Bets, it 3s forte dae ages 
Way of Reaſoning, to conchide;thatWhar Hath 
been, by the Patriarclis, Holy Men, of God's 


own People, formerly done, may therefore be 
imitated 
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imitated hy us, berg engl Meg 15 
not always 1 8 0 1 0 
ways practiſed 155 ame things; and tl pee 
not leaving us Directions how we are to di 1 
N guiſh which we are to A and whi 
ie we e 99s darkconcerning 227 
need not want a Thread to 
— us 0 oF e 1 by reaſon the Sacred 
exts directs us in that; ſuch things as it com- 
mends, we may juſtly imitate; and what it 
diſproves, we. ought to avoid; I anſwer, that 
chete is no Certainty in this Rule, in that there 
are ſeveral Inſtances of the Actions of Bar 
Men, that were not then diſproved, that a 
now inconſiſtent; with the Laws of Cite 
for Poligamy, e and what nat, was 
a practiſed 1 Patriarchs, but hy 
the Man, who the Seripture ſays was after 
. Heart: 80 dangerous a thing it is 
to raiſe Arguments from the Practiſes of Men, 
to juſtiſie Our preſent Actions. 
+» Having proved from te Cuſtoms and Pra- 
155 Wy Notthern Nations, and from the 
tive and Original Savon Conſtitution Elta 
Midna here in England, that the eople, ot at 
leaſt A; part of them, had a Property in the 
Land, and that the Government was founded 
peng and: And that the Proprietors of the 


Land had a; Share or. Part in . the Legillatüte; 


uy ſecured to them, in that the Force 
the ee Was compoſed of ſuch 


ho bad the Land: And that che King. or 
Leib. C 0 3 Prince, 
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Prince, in ' thoſe earl Times, neither 1995 
Land, nor * Revenues, 1 to kee a Foi 
immediately dependant upon him, ſutfic 
rule and govern the People; deithet did, 


ever could, exerciſe an arbitrary and un ddun⸗ 
den Authority: And therefore pg Property y. 


or, if you pleaſe, Wealth, Was never e 
ted from Power. 


— 3 — 
GB A F. VII. 
Edward the Confeſſor fond. of the Normans, 


Ys . 


Advanced by Earl Godwin 2 2 ph 
oppoſes the Normans, The Ming govern 
. thew, introduces their Cuſtoms ; % 5 lp to 74 
Norman Conqueſt, Dale William; « F.. 
 fion here; his Pretences frivoulow.. '2. Facli. 
ons the Motive to Date William's Aue 

— Ae : declared Ning. Men real "1 Sup" 
5 Asßßbſtants | 0 Harold ade Traitor, 
| Hh Fa les tho Ka by what Methods ; 
. Tampoſes an Infarreit;on, 3, Eſtabliſhes a 75 
Alice, and how. T0 mays to fe 0 % rad by 
4 Milice: either apon . or 17, — 
- purſues the firſt, what Mes ay, 
Points bis Lucceſſor o; endangered 15 Nor: 
mans, Princes 2 A 0j not en. 
Th leged Hiſtoria 75 by Word s, Occaſion 
of Cini Ma. ower in the Barons, 72 
| the in the . Co . A but. encreaſes, ann . 


usteſſſon all exea, we Polity fo, doth not re- 
quire 


as Hamer h, proved. 6. Henry 


e 1 7 
-#he Fir 
. 1 19 5 5 7. Stephen 


Henry 


# Sri; 75 ered, An bow. 


carries in it. 9. Richard advance the 
Clergy and why; Tepportes by them, ohn 
faiceeds, by Shes means. His Exattions, by 
wh withſtood, His 72 embroiled, by what 
Re ons, His Civil Wars, and various, Suc- 
Kelle, with the Reaſons, 11. Henry the T. ird 


1 


# Minor. Peace frm by the Prudence of 


* Guardians.” Occa Mons nem 0255 Wars ; 
Gy Meaſure 617 at 4. 5 Power not then 


and og ; 2 th onfitation.. conti- 
Ae 42777505 | 13, K dward d the Firſt his 


TH 20 05 r; performs gregt things -— 
| 365 . Jie 5 his 77 ares 
. 1 is, E Minor, 3, 


1 4. 
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ours 10 ſecure ; the Sucteli 4005 1. 
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Second 1 e to ſecure the 
Jon tg his on, bis Methods. Attempts 


5 eau the Authority of the Cler Ph | 
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22. He the Seventh. pr = elt an 
1 5 C ry What Fn 
ted towards it; done by Lam; the C rown gain- 

2 Wiring. Hi Tribe Dee, 8005 
Ns 1305 a . 

1 1 ID WARD; Groamed tie Con our. 
„L 1 weak; Prince; the Son gf E#helred:t x 
- Unready, being obliged by his Father's Misfor- 
tunes to leave his Native Country, was, by 
his Mother's Care, conyeyed into Nor mandy; 
that ſo being out of the Power of thoſe whoſe 
Intereſt it 1 to ſeek: is Deſtructiea, he 
might be brought up ia Security i; Fot the Da. 
Jo Fact ion had ſo far prevailed, as to exclude 
his Family from the Throne. Being thus ſent 
in his Laa and Innocept Age, to be Educa - 
ed amongit that People, he rang imbi- 
.. bed the Cnltotps;! -Viages, and Manners o of 

that Nation, that even in his ripet Tears, du- 
10 the 4 his Reign, þ he: Pio 00 
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ſhewed the great Eſteem *he had of. every. 
an; preferring their Per- 


thing that was 
Gang” and introducing their Cuſtoms, as Time 
{and Opportunity. would permit. For pltho? 
be was exalted to the Throne by the Intereſt 
And Endeavours of Earl Godwin, he himſelf 
contributing ſo little to his own Advancement, 
that he 8 to have had a Soul, or Am- 
bition, either to dream of Empire, or to thirſt 
after Sovereignty : For being in England, un- 
det his Mother's Protection and Secrecy, at the 


Death of the laſt King of the Daniſh Race, he 


«makes no Attempts to aſcend the Throne, but 
implores the Aſſiſtance of this Great and Poli- 
tick Earl, to convey him out of the preſent 
Danger, ineo his former Exile, that there he 


_ wig ſpend an innocent Life in a retired Safe- 


But Earl Godwin diſſwades him from ſuch 
Retirement, and promiſes him not only Se- 
A. but his Aſſiſtance, to ſet him upon the 
Throne of his Anceſtors. It is not improbable 
12 that Great and Cunaing Earl had couched 
ſoine Deſigns of his own, in that generous 
: Uadertaking, of Reſtoring one of the Branch- 
8 of the Royal Family to tlie Eg Throne; 
be could not but know that Edward was 

5 2 and ealic Prince; bred up in Normendy 
bacquainted with the Engliſh 
mene and therefore would 
| 5 0 humſelf ro hold the Reins of Pow- 
81 that he being the Fit and Greateſt 
weeingdas, and the en 
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in his Advancement; muff nattrally corte to 
have che greateft! Fan 0 the Government; be. 
ſides, that lie might the more ſtrongly. une 
Eaivard to himfelf, he had obliged him to pro- 
mile ta marr his 8 ughter. Ms 2 80 
ſtanding theſe Politic 58 1 5 
Earl, EAuatd, once. ſettled in mt 1 Mee 
ed all his Ex pectations: or altho', after 25 
Delays, which plainly; ſhew'd his  Unwilling- 
nefs, he at feniirirocufeiited, Bee 
Senſe of his Pramiſe, to marry hs ter; 
yet he ſtill cooled in bis A e to his cher 
in Law, little regarding his Perſon, or Cqun- 
cels, being! in 4 manner, governed by his for- 
mer Aequaintance, the Normans, who now 
come flocking in Numbers to tis 1 05 And 
are reel to the greateſt Truſt Moes, 
a ployments. Earl rl Galois thus {opplant- 

by Strangers in the 5 05 Favour; 72 
49055 _ of the Esgliſb diſfatisfed at the 
Authotity an A Ade cg 15 of theſe. 2 
this Earl cafily omg 125 18900 0 Party, 
6ppole/chis;Foteign, Int ting 
knows to the Norman Rae ites, for 1 a 
Was retired, they became armed, as appro: 
heading Dang er, and therefore prevail upo 

5 to ace the Fey to, nt Gre 


Fg there nfwv/er. to füch 
Treaſon, as W e be We 1 
Whack, were. aha arg 7 1755 
0.08. King's Brother, , which js Diet 
Wr denied, and the King back a 
0 
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ba Harl dbes not 5 ey the Summöôns, biz in- 

aan TIES. or hi Security); which noe 
rated, ne arins, in order to ſecure hith- 
ut this Qua varrel beihg at length 1 compo 


4 715 into the 1 Preſence, a 
Ha of the W is Enemies, are 


ced apd baniſhed, But this Turn of A 


i. ie Earl's Advantage; for he i : 2 


Aion: For it is clear, the Court, if not the 
Kin dom, was then divided into what, for 


Norman Party ; the laſt of which Tema to 


ave governed the King, as may be ſeen in 


= t uncightoons Inſtanee 0 that weak Prince's 
ev 


ne: Proceedings againft his own. Mother, 


ch were tarried on: againſt her by Arch 


. bibs Robert, and his 


ſeems tg! have eloved by the Engl 
Clergy, and People, in that he * the 


of that Intereſt, and always oppoſed theſe 25 4 


reigners, who are in alt} Nations envied and 


he by the Natives, if placed in Authefity 


Power). the Norman Faction ſealbly. 


to A Ter Edward continued ſecretly ta 


favour them, and ſtill reſerved ſome of che 
moſt inoffenfive of that Nation 175 out his Per: 


and Conli- 


19h; and * his greateſt Tru 
| dence 


de- 5 
| 5 5 ard's Court, did nt extinguiſh that 


DiſtinQtion, may be ealled the EAR IIb and 


mans, maugre'alt 
15 he Endeavour of the Engliſh Clergy and N 2• 


1, A banden after this fleconeilis 
ibn between the King, and Earl Godwin, Cog ; 


o 
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dence in them: Nay, ſuch, was his Partiality 
to that; People, that he could not conceal. his 
Fondneſs and Eſteem gf them; liking and ap- 
proving every thing that was, Norman, as ap- 
pears, in that he endeavoured. to introduce 
Narwan Cuſtoms, Uſages, Offices, Titles, as 


might be ſhewed in a multitude of Inſtances, 
but that is not Aer ee 
- Eawmerd, during his weak and impolitic 

Reign; preſerved the Crown from the Hands 
of, Strangers; yet, by his Affection and Par- 
tializy to Fareigenrs, he ſo weakned the Eng/i(þ 
Intereſt, 28 thereby to lay the Ground- — of 
the enſuing Miſery, brought in upon the Na+ 
tion, by a Norman Conqueſt, which enſued in 
the Time of his Succeſſor; for that ſeems to 
have been facilitated by the dee Mea - 
Wees of this weak Prince. For notwith- 
Randing the great Power, and wiſe, Conduct 
of Harald, aſter his Father, Earl Godwin's 
Death, did ſomewhat retrench the exorbitant 
Greatneſs of the Norman Faction; yet that 
Party having the Favour, or Connivance of 
the King, could never be entirely, extirpated. 
And this ſeems to be a principal Reaſon of the 
Norman Dukes Hopes in ſuaceeding to the 
Imperial Crown of England; for it is unrea- 
enable to imagine that ſo wiſe a Prince, as 
Duke William! appears to haye been, Mould 
ayer have attempted ſo unpromiſing an-Enter- 
prize, as the Conqueſt: of ſo Potent a King- 
dom as this was, by the petty Power of an 
95 . 88 | | inconſide- 


. 
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intonifidet able Dindhy, had not Factions, and 
2 Diviſions? "Favoured and confirmed 
3 which” appears to have been ſo 
great, a8 to have poiſoned and divided even 

Brethren of Harold. For as to what ſome 
have affitmed, concerning a pretended Dona. 
den, er Prömiſe of 'Flward, of making Duke 
Wiliam his Heir and Sücceffor, is a Reaſon ſo 
Vaiti and ſrivoulous, that it doth” nor merit a 
Refutation: For if ever there was ſuch a 
ing, it mulk de made during Edward's Exile, 
Which time he had neither ain not POW 
er, to make, or to perform ſi ch Promiſeè; for 
de cold have no Right by Inheritance, by 
reafon there was then Iſſue of Edmund his El- 
der 1 and lie could have none by Rn 
lection. 28 not being himſelf then Elected Ki 

ai chen having no 14 ful Right dimſeff, 
uld not law fuly 21e what was northern His 
dW: Such a Gift then, or Promiſe,” could 
convey nothing to William, and Edvard after- 
wards hiniſelf bequeathed che Crown by Will 
to Harold. Neither had that weak Prince, if 
his Affections had really continued to Miliam, 
fuck an Intereſt in te Engliſh Nobility; as 
thereby to prevail upon them to conſent” to 
ſuch a Donation, which in thoſe Times muſt 
have been to little Purpoſe, had they diſſented. 
For Earula himſelf, altho' he liad' the Crown 
bequeathed: by Eads Will, yet ſo little uſe 
Wuüs that to him, that had i his own regt 
Power” "contributed" to the ſeizing” of it, 
and 
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| obliging the. Nability to an Oath of Fide- 
Ity, it is hkely he had-never I 4 14 85 
s Authqrity was afterwards end Angers 


18 For N LL 161 . 
on Duke Wiliaw might 1 pub- 


liſh of this pretended Donation, as having no 
better I N to jultifie his amhitious Proceed- 
ings; yet ſo wiſe a Prince would never have 
embargued ; in ſq upprawiling a Deſign, as the 
oaqueſt of a Kingdom, by the Force, of a 
all ae had he not theme after 60 Ay 
rance than ſo trifling jo Tu: or Vhatſoay 
ome} en may tall of { Rights ts of Crawna and 
itles to Kingdoms, ha Milliam really 
d a. Lawful one, (rb, * the nas 
7 is plain he had none) yet ſq dariog: a Per- 
n: 1 81 being poſſeſſed of the Thrane, 
and killed his Brothers, to 
wn ER, in it, would neyer. tamely re- 
gn it upon ſuch Paper Arguments; Force, 
1 being the ply Arguments that can 
Conyince Princes, that ene they fill arg 
eller on. ; | a okt 
unn 901) 
5 Duke Wiliaw theo cefaly to attempt 
the Conqueſt of England, and, fiodiog his 
9 7251 or Bp not 1 7 75 ſuch 
an ertaking, has. recourſe to u- 
bauts ; 677 77 ny who, as it is reaſonable 
to believe, would not have been drawn into 
ſuch an Expeditiog, unleſs there had been ſome 
N Proſpect of Succeſs, ſince they v erg 


— 
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rewarded out of hat q be con. 
4; vüless chen 'Natigoy [ Dp 1 had 
e' forms Grounds Tor H 2g Un- 


Foy Je + 125 7 by 5 
ied the {Sk 
Ain 's, N No 94 e, 80 Pay. 38 W 


this r was the State of Britain, ap- 
pears eh, i f in 5 altho” Harold had in a 


to 


manner obliged ing Edward to declare hi 
his Succeſſor, Fee a 
the "Crown; and altho the Es“ 

ſerm entirely 1 ave favqured Harold,” 5 155 
he always eſpouſed their Intereſt againſt 'the 
Strangers; yet ſo great were pions! F 75 
ons, and fo ba eful were eyen the | 
his own Family, that the Nation "Drake nl 
. 75 War; 1411 Ray 7 7 den 
advanta F Hun 
Hatred, an 

ently 2 out, 155 that there would x 5 
e Remnants of Diſcontent, which fa 
ted the Norman Conqueſts. 

However, Duke William having fou ght ghd! 
routed the Engliſh Army,and their Kio killed, 
by began, like 2 prudent Prifice, to conſider 

what ways to ſecure the vacant Throne to 
5 elf: For Harold being dead, the Engliſ 

obility, and Biſhops, appeared waverihg, - 
ara divided, ; OO Nn he I. 
ize as King ; Hh bei wn 

to the Wee, he, like fa adent Ptkgs Wien 
V eadęavours ro temper my Minds, b Opets' 


tures, 
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tures, and to cajole and oblige them, by Prs- 
miſes, thereby to win them to his Tatereſt, bur 
yet Would not remove the: Terror of His 
Arms, which might contribute to the diſpoſing 
them to accept him for their King. He there- 
fore now traverſes the Country at the head of 
his Victorious Arms, marching forward, but 
not directing his Courſe for London, where the 
Lords and great Men were aſſembled, as if 
he was uawilling to offer any Violence to them, 
or to exaſperate the People by any Attempt 
upon that City: And in his Matches, he pur- 
fues ſuch gentle and merciful Meaſures, as 
plainly denote he was more deſirous to aſcend 
the. Throne by the Election and Conſent of 
the great Men, than by Blood, Battels, or 
Conqueſts. By theſe Methods; the Norman 
Patty had Time, and Arguments adminiſtred, 
to perſwade, or terrifie, the Others into a Com- 
pliance: For certain it is, whether affrighted 
y his Succeſs, ot whether approving his Wil- 
dom and Conduct, or whether believing it as 
the only Expedient to remedy their preſent 
Misfortunes, they agreed to acknowledge Duke 
William their King, and accordingly performed 
Homage, and ſwore Fidelity to him, as his 
Tenants and Vaſſals; and he reciprocally pro- 
miſing Protection and Defence, and to govern 
according to the ancient Laws of the Land. 
And now the vacant Throne being filled, and 
ſo the Government perfected, each Perſon was 


ready to complement and oblige his new 
Sove- 
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Sovereign, and { 40 mark and puniſh all 
choſe who had been Abeftors, or A fluſtants £0 
HMerald; ſor all ſuch who had been in actual 
Arens againſt their new Kang, are declared 
Traicors, and their Eſtates adjudged ſonſeited, 
which, according to the ancient Uſage of the 
Kingdom, devolving to the Prince, he enjoyad 
by that means, an Opportunity of rewarding 
fach of his Followers, as had by their Services 
deſerved his Favour ; and likewiſe of laying 
ſuch a Foundation of Power amongſt his own 
Creatures, as might enable him to ſecure the 
Crown to hirnſelf and his Polterity : For theſe 
Strangers that were thus inveſted in the For- 
dented Eſtates, having no other Title than his 
Grant, muſt be cloſely riveted in his Intereſt, 
by meafon it was the only way to preſerve their 
new Poſſeſſions; and theſe Strangers, now 
wade the Lords, and Proprietors of the Land, 
had thereby Opportunities, by Acts of Boug- 
ty and Mercy, to eadear themſelves to their 
Inſerior Vaſſals, or Tenants, which now hold- 
ing rom them, would naturally fall into their 
Intereſt. 

But this King 


| was too wiſe a Prince to en- 

danger his unſettled Throne, by too early diſ- 
obliging the liſb, who had not embarqued 
in Haralu's Quarrels, and w ho had ſo lately de- 
'Clared him King, as to go about to diſpoſſeſs 
them of their ſtates, When he had nothing 
toalledge to juſtiſie ſuch Proceedings; for this 
hadi been to have made all w Engliſh his Ene- 

| D 


mies; 
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mies-; beſides, he had mighty Forfeitures to 
diſpoſe of amongſt his Followers, without ſuch 
Courſes : For we may obſerve, at the Begin- 
ning of his Reign, before his Throne was well 
eſtabliſhed, he continued the ancient Methods 
of Government, ſeemed to countenance the 
Natives, and permitted the Courts of Juſtice 
to be open to all Appellants. For until ſuch 
time as the Norman Intereſt was well rooted, 
it was not ſafe to be ſevere upon the Exgliſb; 
ſo that Juſtice ſeemed ſo impartially admini- 
ſtred, as if he equally favoured both Nations. 
It is true, he put the Adminiſtration into the 
Hands of his Normans ; but then he did it by 
ſuch eaſie Steps, as were not at firſt grievous 
to the old Inhabitants. | 
It is true, the Religious, of Engliſh Paren- 
tage, had always been very zealous for Harold, 
and theſe did not ſo readily run into the Intereſt 
of that Prince; and the marvellous Privileges 
that Churchmen at that time enjoyed, as be- 
ing in a manner exempt from ſecular Puniſh- 
ment, and their Eſtates not forfeitable, he could 
not ſo eaſily reduce theſe Men into Terms, as 
he had the Laity. But that he might ſorhe- 
| of bridle this Body, and yet ſeem not to 
violate the Rights of Holy Church, he cun- 
ningly excludes them (as a thing not becoming 
their Sacred Offices) from intermeddling 1n 
Civil Affairs: And then as craftily charges all 
the Lands of the Religious, that were of Royal 


Foundation, with Services common to other; 
pretending, 
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22 that this was no Violation of the 
Immunities of the Church, ſince ſuch Services 
were anciently annexed to the Land, which 
no appropriating to ſuch Uſes could deſtroy; 
beſides, it might be ſuppoſed, that the Royal 
Founders intended that Reſerve, ſince other- 
wiſe the Royal Authority muſt have been leſ- 
ſened by ſuch Foundation, and the Strength 
and Force of the Kingdom weakened, which 
only conſiſted in ſuch Tenure. By theſe Pre- 
tences, and Meaſures, he brings the greater 
Monaſteries to a Dependance upon him; for 
being now obliged to Services, for their Lands, 
he had an Advantage upon them. Theſe Pro- 
ceedings, altho managed with all imaginable 
Prudence and Caution, did notwithſtandin 

raiſe a Hatred in the Religious, and — 
Clamours and Railings from the Monks, who 
being the only Men of Letters of thoſe Times, 
hath been the Occaſion why this great King 
hath. been repreſented to Poſterity under ſu 

Black and Bloody Colours : But the Wiſdom, 
and ſteady Conduct of this great Prince, ſup- 
ported him againſt the Hatred and Murmur- 
ws of theſe. Men, which were afterwards, 
either by Death, or otherwiſe, gradually weed- 
ed out, and their Cloiſters filled with ſuch as 
were more favourable to his Cauſe. It is 
true, this Intereſt, headed by the Abbor of 
St. Albans, and united to the diſcontented No- 
bility, raiſed ſuch an Inſurrection, that threat - 
ened his Ruine; but that he wiſely comply ing 
801 | D d 2 with 
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with Neceſfity, procured an Accommodation 
without fighting 122 the great Ha: 
zard of — ad $ fatal —— of a 
loſt Battel, he wiſely promiſes, and ſolemnly 
ſwears, to redreſs their pretended —— 
and to govern, for the future, 
their ancient. Laws. But theſe, Terms ing 
accepted, and the Armies diſmiſſed, he 
ſeperately to break the Power of thoſe, who 
being united, he was unable to withſtand, 
and thereby prevent any future Danger from 
ſuch an Union: And tins he:perfi alter 
ſo many different ways, char was not ob· 
ſerved, before it was effected; for ſome he 
chfoled, others he pumfhed, and others he re- 
moved; for he dealt with each, as different 
Cirohmftahces, or Times required; preferring, 
in theſe things, his own Safety before tis Fro. 
miſes. In fhort, this Prince took: al Politick 
exſares to ſecure himſelf in his new · gotten 
hrone; and being convinced by this, and 
forne other Tumults.and Inſurroctions of thi 
Old Engliſh, tow difficult it was to eſtabliſh 
himſelf wirhont Tuning : 
does it; for now tlie Norman II telt, by a 
Foffeſſion of fome Years, being ſtrengt 
He was the better enabtedto perform it. And 
in this he did no more than what is daily 
practiſed * W Princes, who do not or- 
difiarfly ftop at legal Methods, when — 
think their own Security make it — 
weed out fuch of their Subjects as they 
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their Enemies; and eſpeoially when they have 
= a Party powerful enough to aſſiſt them 

an eee ino £9 i 


III. To be brief, Wilkam, ſirnamed the 
Conquereur, having by the Terror of his Arms, 
or by his wiſe Conduct and Councels, prevail- 
ed upon the Eng liſb to declare and acknowledge 
him King; he, like a wiſe Prince, endeavoured 
to ſecure himſelf in the Throne; and this he 
foreſaw was not to be done by him, who was 
a Stranger, unleſs he could eſtabliſh à Milice, 
or Force, that having no other Title but his 
Grant, or what was derived from him, their 
Intereſts might be fo inter woven with his 
thar they would be'always ready to ſupport 
and maintain his Authority: And that this 
Milice, or Force, mpft be fo numerous, or ſo 
ſtrong, that it might be able to counter-hal- 
lance the Old Eg lib; which he foreſaw would 
not readily unitè to him, hy reaſon the Circum- 
ſtances of Bis Affairs did oblige him to re- 
ward his o.] n Vormans out of the Eftates of 
the Natives © For Milliam, as hath been ob- 
frved; coming with a Army of Adventu- 
rers, who were to be pay'd out of his Con- 
queſts) he could not-fafeby unite with the Eng- 
bb: by teaſanihe had then been incapacitated to 
reward his Followers, aqd fo might have been 
| in danger from chat very Army he brought with 
him. Being n then to oblige his 
own People, and it bing unſafe too eatly to 
note Dd 3 oppreſs 
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oppreſs the Engliſb, (for Matters were then 
— he, at firſt, under the ſpecious 
Colour of Juſtice) only declares the Eſtates of 
thoſe that were in Arms with Harold, For- 
feited : And ſo ſeems not to violate the Laws, 
nor to oppreſs thoſe who had but lately de- 
clared him King; and yet had an Opportuni- 
ty of plentifully rewarding his Normans, 

For whoſoever will but conſider theGeneral 
Circumſtances of thoſe Times, or the particu - 
lar ones of that Prince, or this Kingdom, will 
plainly perceive there were but two ways 
whereby he could propoſe to ſecure his new- 
gotten Throne. woe": 

Firſt, Either by a ſtanding mercenary Mi- 
lice, that being paid by him, would be at his 
Devotion ; but this was clogged with ſo many 
Difficulties, as not to be practicable: For this 
required a great Revenue, which the Circum- 
ſtances and Uſages of thoſe Times, or thoſe 
People, did not permit; for the Knack of rai- 
ſing Money by Gabells, Exciſes, Cuſtoms, or 
other Impoſitions, were not then in uſe in Eu- 
rope, neither indeed could be, where there was 
ſuch a Scarcity of Money. It is true, this 
King not being able, at firſt, to provide for his 
Army, was neceſſitated to take Meaſures, for the 
preſent, to pay them; (not having then ſeized 
the Forfeited Eſtates) But to do this, he was 
obliged to have recourſe to moſt unrighteous 
ways, ſuch as were the ſeizing the Plate, Riches 

and Wealth of fome Churches, and 4 
= }þ ouſes: 
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Houſes : But this, it was plain, was but an 
Expedient for once, and could not be repeated; 
neither was there any other Methods, by which 
it could have' been continued, for Trade did 
not as yet flouriſh. 20 
Or, Secondly, by founding a Laſting Milice 
upon Land, which ſhould be ſo contrived, as 
that it might be entirely dependant upon him ; 
and this Method was moſt agreeable to the 
Temper and Genius of that Age and People. 
Now it is at firſt ſight evident, that this, in 
that Prince's then Circumſtances, could not be 
done, but by diſpoſſeſſing the former, and 
Native Proprietors of the Land, that ſo there 
might be room to ſettle his own People that 
had embarqued with him ; And yet it was not 
ſafe, on a ſudden, and at once, (and that in a 
new and yet unſettled Government) to diſ- 
ſſeſs all the Engliſh ; for his ow]n Forces, al- 
tho' he had been ſucceſsful in the Battel of Ha. 
ſtings, were not then ſufficient to continue an 
Over-ballance to the whole Kingdom ; which, 
altho? it had been extremely divided, as hath 
been intimated, the great Men running into 
Factions, yet ſo violent and ſo ſudden a Seve- 
rity, as ſeizing the Eſtates of all the ancient 
Inhabitants, would have immediately united 
them againſt ſo Cruel and Common an Ene- 
my. This Prince therefore, to avoid this Dan- 
ger, and yet that he might be grateful to his 
Followers, prudently cauſes an Enquiry to be 
made aſter ſuch who had been in Arms with 
amn g D d 4 Harold, 
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Harold, and then proceeds againft them as 
Rebels and Traitors, and declares their Eftates 
korfeited; which devolvmg to him, as chief 
Lord, he diſpoſes amongſt his Normans. And 
in thoſe Times the great Men had mighty Poſ- 
feſſions, and ſeveral of theſe accompanying, 
Harold at the Battel of Haftings, the firſt For- 
fetttires were very great; which Forfeitures, 
in his new Grants, were burdened with ſuch 
Services, as might have reaſonably been t 
would have fecured the Poſſeſſors under his 
Command, and yet rivet them in his Intereſt; 
altho* it afterwards happened quite otherwiſe, 
as (hall be ſhewed. 

By thefe Proceedings, this Great Prince ſet- 
tled, and as he imagitied, ſecured his new Go- 
vernment upon a laſting Foundation, viz. up- 
on Land, the Royal Authority having little of 
other Support, but what aroſe by theſe Tenures, 
or from the Pemeſutes Lands: For the Lands 
were more perfectly annexed to the Crown, 
by this Prince's new Grants, than they had 
been before his Coming; for being freſhly mo- 
delled, they were better ſuited for the Royal 
Intereft, ( which Was then the only Security 
to the Normans, who then held them) than 
they had been before his Cotiqueſt '; Hor by 
a long Continuance, during ſeveral Changes 
and Reigus, they had either gradually worn 
out ſeveral of the former Services, or elſe at 
their firſt Inſtitution they were not ſo 
as they now are, by this King; for * — 


— — ͤ u— 
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almoſt grown inde pendant of the Crown. In 
ſhorr, whatſoever — bold Aſſertors of the 
Rights of Kings may ſay, that Duke Wifiam 
abſolutely conquered this Nation, and fo draw 
what Conſequences they pleaſe, vis. —— 
— 9 — him to all Ancient Ri 
therefore what are now enjoy 
nothing but Grants or Conceſſions of "ha 
Prince. or his Succeſfors, which cannot oblige 
any of their poſterity any farther, than as 
they conſem to them, or confirm them; by 
reaſon each King, when in Poſſeſſion, hath the 
fame Rights and Power that his Predeceſſors 
had, therefore not to be bound by 
Act of theirs. Or, on the contrary, . 
—— others — 10 that will deny any ſuch 
onqueſt, but that William was declared 
King by ; and, to confirm this, ſhew 
how, being owned King, he ſolemnly ſwore 
to govern according to the ancient Laws of 
the formed Ti and that then the great Men 
Homage and Fealty to him, as 
lawful Sovereign. Which way ſooyer 
Men pleaſe to admit Wilkaw's Acceſſion to the 
Throne, I think is not much material; for be- 
mg once poſſeſſed of it, he did, as all wiſe 
Frinees ever have done, labour by all Methods 
to continue himfelf in it: And in order to eſ- 
ſect that, he made (according to the Uſage of 
thoſe Times and People) perpetual Grants of 
the Forfeired Lands his T Followers; and ſo 


d convey- to mem à certain Right or Pro- 
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perty in ſuch, in every Particular, excepting 
ſuch Services, or Duties, as were ſpecified and 
excepted in the Grants; by virtue of which, 
theſe Normans, or Strangers, had as real a 
Property in theſe new-granted Eſtates, as the 
former Old Engliſh Proprietors had: And, as 
a Mark of this, were conſulted, as a free Peo- 
ple, in all Matters of Publick moment, unleſs 
in ſuch things as they were oblig'd to by their 
Tenures, which, according to the Accounts of 
thoſe Times, were not many. The Crown 
then being, for the future, to be ſupported by 
the Poſterity of theſe Strangers, and they ha- 
ving, by theſe Grants, a legal and aſcertained 
Property in theſe Eſtates ; and the King ha- 
ving no other Milice, or Force, but what was 
in theſe People: And theſe People, in time, 
would naturally run into a Common or Na- 
tional Intereſt, by reaſon they now having the 
Eſtates, or Land, would ſoon be as zealous to 
preſerve what they had, againſt the Incroach - 
ments of the Prince, as the former Natives; 
and then they conſtituting the Force, would 
not be uſed as the Inſtruments, to trample 
upon the Civil Rights of themſelves, for they 
now are become the greateſt Proprietors 
in the Nation. For this Reaſon, ſuppoſing 
William's Acceſſion to the Crown was by Con- 
queſt, yet notwithſtanding that, neither he 
nor his Poſterity could rule arbitrarily : For 
alcho* his Normans would at firſt join with him, 


in oppreſſing the Natives, yet they would 
7196 g | never 
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never in enſlaving themſelves; and 2 them 
the now Government is moſtly founded. And 
it is certain, in Fact, they did not, in that the 
Laws ſet Boundaries to the Power and Autho- 
rity of the Prince, and likewiſe aſcertained ſe- 
parate and proper Rights to them and their 
Poſterity : Which, it is clear, could not have 
been, had this King or his Succeſſors been 
abſolute ; it being an Abſurdity to affirm him 
Abſolute, and yet at the fame time to admit, 
that he had Bounds ſet to his Authority, which 
he had no Right or Power to tranſgreſs. 


TV. But William, commonly called the Con- 

uerour, by his wiſe Councels, and ſteady Con- 
duct — the whole Courſe of his Reign, 
had ſo moulded and tempred the Minds of his 
Norman Nobility, who are now made the Pil- 
lars of his Government, that he not only. de- 
fended himſelf on his new-gotten Throne from 
all the Attempts of his Domeſtick Enemies, 
but was alſo a Terror to his Neighbours; and 
did at laſt appoint which of his Sons he plea - 
ſed, his Succeſſor: For being diſpleaſed with 
Robert, his Eldeſt, he pretermitted him, and 
nominated William, ſirnamed Rafus, his Se- 
cond, who was according to his Appointment 
owned and declared King. But this Second 
William ſeems to have deviated from his Fa- 
ther's Councels ; for impolitickly diſguſting 
ſome of the Vorman Nobility, he was endan- 
gered of being dethroned, ſtrange "_y_ - | 
891 ate 
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Fate! by that very Power by which his Fa- 
ther had obtained, and did maintain, the 
Throne: So certain it is, that Power cannot 
be divided from Property, and that even in a 
new-modeled Government : For in this ver 
Inſtance ; Theſe Strangers having obtained 
large Poſſeſſion, but in the time of the firſt 
William, were now impowered to ſhake the 
Throne of the ſecond M illiam, his Son and im- 
mediate Succeſſor; and this their Power & 
encreaſed in the ſucceeding Reigns, that they 
were {ſometimes able, not only to diſpoſe of the 
Succeſſion, but even to pull the Crown from 
the Head of the Reigning Prince, and to di- 
ſpoſe of it to another. Thus that very Poli 
that the firſt William raiſed, to fecure himſl 
in the Throne, became afterward the unhap- 
py Occaſion of removing ſome of his —— 
out of it, and excluding Others from aſcend - 
ing into it. For theſe Great Earls, or Barons, 
C ſo now they are called) having ſuch vaſt 

offeflions, had ſuch numerous Retinues of Ser- 
vants, Tenants, or Vaſſals, that being depeg- 
dant upon them, were always prepared to fol- 
low the Fortunes of their Lords. * For which 

Reaſon, if the Prince had by any — — 

ſiniſter Councels, diſobliged theſe Grandees, 
ſo that they confederated, they were able, not 
only to oppoſe him, but often to overpower 
him: For the Conftitution having made 80 
Proviſion for any other Force, or Milice, but 


what was to be raifed from the Land, rhels 
N Great 
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WT Great Men, who had the greateſt Shares in 
chat, whenever they united, were able, by 
Ws their Tenants and Vaſſals, to equal, and often 
ro overmatch what Strength the King could 
raiſe ; by which means, the King's Authority, 
in National Diſputes, was but precarious : Fot 
che King not always having a Force to equal 
theirs, he was ſometimes neceſſitated to give 


” place to their Deſigns, contrary to his own In- 
* clinations. It was from this Reaſon, that we 


find the Authority of the Prince, in the an- 
cient Conſtitution, to have been ſo very un- 
certain; for it „ in great meaſure, 
upon the Will of theſe great Lords, it was 
either enlarged, or narrowed, according to 
the Prudence or Cunning of the Prince, as 
he had the Knack or Opportunity of obliging 
or diſobliging them ; or in ſo managing his 
Government, as to make them Inſtruments to 
preſs tid deſtroy one another. And the 
rince did not want means to perform this; 
for notwithſtanding he had no Milice, but 
what was founded upon the Land, yet having 
the Executive Part of the Laws lodged in him, 
_ the Diſpoſal of Honours, Offices, and 
referments, entruſted to him, and the ap- 
— the common Miniſters of Juſtice, (it 
true, the Lords ſometimes did wreſt even 
theſe Prerogatives from him) had thereby an 
Qpportunity of bringing ſeveral of the No- 
bility to his Party, and fo of raiſing a Power 
hereby to oppreſs or ruine the Others, who 
were 


— — — — — 
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were his Enemies, or did oppoſe his Deſigns: 
Add likewiſe to this, the marvellous Advan- 
tage that did accrue to the Crown, by having 
a Right to all the Forfeited Eſtates ; for if 
the Prince could once gain ſuch a Party, as to 
be able to overcome his Enemies, he, by pro- 
ceeding againſt them as Rebels and Traitors, 
became Maſter of their Eſtates, by which 
means the Crown might in time have been 
poſſeſſed of moſt of the Lands of England ; 
and then, if he had not again alienated them 
by New Grants, he might, by Virtue of thoſe, 
have - made himſelf Abſolute. But the Cir- 
cumſtances of thoſe Times, or People, would 


not well permit of this; neither could it be 


ſuddenly performed, for Precipitation” in ſuch 
vaſt Deſigns mult certainly ruine them; for 
tis probable, the great Men that were of his 
own Party, would have beea alarmed at ſuch 
Proceedings : So then the accompliſhing this, 
requiring more time than a ſingle Reign, and 
there rarely happened in any Kingdom a Suc- 
ceſſion of great and wiſe Princes, (and never 
as yet hath in this) hath been the Reaſon why 
the Royal Authority remained, for ſo many 
Generations, in ſo uncertain and fluctuating a 
State, as ſometimes to be depreſſed, and even 
trampled upon by the powerful Barons; and 
then again, by ſame unlucky Turn in Fortune, 


exalted for a time above their reach; and thus 


it continued bandied, by a great variety of 
Changes: For ſometimes its Power f. 
, immo- 


FF 


| Edward the Second, Richard the Second, Henry 
the Sixth. By all which Inſtances it will ap- 
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immoderate, triumphing over, and puniſhing 
at pleaſure its Oppoſers; and perhaps, in a 
ſhort time, its Authority depreſſed into the 
Duſt, the Barons kicking at the Crown, and 


ſcoffing at the Sceptre; as may be ſeen by the 


great variety of Fortunes the Royal Autho- 


rity under went in the ſeveral Reigns of Wil- 
liam, Henry, Stephen, John, Henry the Third, 


pear, that the Kingly Power hath actually 


been according to the Circumſtances of the 
Kingdom, or the Prudence and Diſcretion of 


the Prince; and not according to any eſtabliſh- 
ed Laws, or Cuſtoms, or to any Excellency 
in the Frame or Nature of the Conſtitution ; 


none of which were ſo compoſed, as to con- 
tinue it in any one certain and unaltered State. 


And it is not unlikely, but that theſe Vicifſi- 
tudes in our Government, have occaſioned 


our ancient Hiſtorians to uſe ſuch Expreſſions 
in their Writings, that have miſled ſeveral in- 


enuous Men in their Opinions concerning the 
Nature of our Conſtitution ; for their Expreſ- 
ſions, to denote the Acceſſion of ſeveral of our 
Princes to the Exgliſb Throne, have been ſo 


very different, that ſome have argued from 
them, that the Succeſſion to the Crown hath 


been Elective, becauſe they find the Word 
Electus; or, Capeſſit regnum conſenſu Baronum ; 


or that, Comites & Barones Elegerunt ; or ſuch 
like Phraſes : Whilſt others, by the ſame man- 
ner 
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ner of gegſonipg, ha concluded ahe:Coonm: 
P4096 20g cf ablerye the p< yon 
Sons have "(accended *. Father 
hath been no mention of any Ae e. 


probation of the great Men. Whereas 2 5 
moſt cettain, by Fact, chat no particuler Form 
or was obſerved ; neither, hen on 


a Prinee Was an Polleffiog af. che Throne, was 
che manner of his Accellion; eamvaſſed, ar, his 
Right diſputed. For the Firſt and, malt An- 
cient Ciwil Wars, ſiner «he Gonqueſt, Which 
wete: Called the Barons Wars, altho' ſome of 
_ commenced in 2 ns wha tho h 
tad hut litele Title, yet the f 
the Crown Was never 
the Diſpute; hut the Frmtes a -ko 
violate or. invade * Rights er. Liber ties of 
the Bpreng, or People. It isarue, there were 
ſome Diſputes, but of ;no gneat Coatinuanee, 
'thatiſeem to {dok -ogcherwile,; as that made in 
the pretended behalf of the Right of Robert 
Page in Henry the Finſts Tune; or 
bly he Emprok Mend, tar hot San Bend, an 
Reign: Vet whoever will be pleaſed 
to dohſider theſe iCaſes, will eaſih perceive 
that »AMenry.and Stnben being advanced: hut h/ 
a Party, the other Party, who did natapprove 
their Succoſſion, remained their iii namies; but 
'thefe having: no Pretence of Public Grievance, 
for cheſe Frnces conceded everything to oblige 
the People, they — tle) 5 Time of 


Aue 1 Carvoig and in Sephth's of Maud, as 
ſome- 
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ſomewhat to-unite their Party, and juſtifie theit 
Proceedings. Apd when they had obtained their 
own Ends, they peaceably yielded, and obeyed 
the Pines F had oppoſed : By which it is 
Plain, it was Power in thoſe Times that legi- 
timated thie Title; and the Alterations in the 
SuccelGon, Were as the Intereſt or Power of 
Prince, or Barons, prevailed : For if the Prince, 


in Foſſeſſioq, had by his Conduct, or Courage, 


tempered and obliged the Great Men, they 
uſually ſubmitted to his Diſpoſal of the Crown, 
or at leaſt, permitted his Eldeſt Son to ſucceed, 
Bur on the Contrary, if Diſputes, or Broils, 
had been between the King, and his Barons, 


and they had been. prevalent; or where the 
Abſence, or Mmoriry, of the next Heir, had 


adminiſtred an Occaſion for them to exert their 
Avuthotity ; or where the unpromiling Tem- 
per of him, or an univerſal' Inclination and 
| nem to forme one more remote Blaod ; or 
ſome other Motives have occurred, the grear 
Men then interpoſing, have filled the vacant 
3 775 as they liked; for ſo little of Regu- 

ity hath been obſerved in the former Suc- 
celſion of our Kings, that I chink it never then 

a more than three Reigns ſucceſſively 


continued 
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briefly tun dawn the Peſceat of . 


from the 0 0 Conq veſt, Wel 1 g 
Change of the Cohiba, made by 4 Law 
in Hery the Seventh's Time; and then T will 
obſerve from that Reign, that akhv' the Suc- 
5955 hath been perhaps as different as be- 
fore, yet the Methods uſed in altering it, have 
not been the fame: as Were practiſed before that 
Change: And in the performing this; 1 Thall 
not on oly ſhew the different Methods that were 
in Fact obſerved in the Succeffion, but ſhall 
alſo hint at the Reaſons and 1 that 
occaſioned them: By which u 0 
that the is Commonly of "Em ut 
little La Hare, + OO tively 5 
92 55 "he 2530 af CH 1725 Von Go, as hs =_ 
ewed, they ha ot e 
Nobility, from the Fat 4c he by 13 Wit 
d chat was not confi derable nl reed 
Vealth bearing no Pro 5 5 d in thoſe 
Times, b . Foreign Tic Was not in 
2 7 5 ec, or Eſteem, whereby to enereaſt 
© that little » | Vet that, he - 
raged 10 Eng lars a, Was Pg 
the Commons havin pt - 
ſonal Wealth, ſeem 1 715 their ad 
but * ſeall Share a 8 Gore For 45 
18 plain, the fever Di A 
Tarn, "that then N A habe 


the Earls and PPnt dba Majotic ity ki 
People being but as Tenants, or V 
the great Men, and ſo were eaſily governed 
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| ifferent fr m what was for: ly" | 
| iS 2 the great Men ar nel lc 
for, who were ſometimes divided, and uſed 
Violence in the effecting it; whereas line it 
bath been done by a Law, in the Life of the 
Prince in poſſeſſion. The Reafon of Weh js 
evident ; for ſince that time, the Power of the 
Barons being declined and leſſened, le atict- 
ent Method becomes unprafticable ; For that 
Fower that was in them, being now divided 
into a multitude of People, it is impoſſible for 
them ſo readily to aſſemble 12 „ of 


he Prince, as the Suddenneſs or of 
100 ch an n Affair may require. Ad f f 2 


Vt attempted'to be effected by the former Me. 
tho te be N umbers muſt breed Conſu- 
ſage of the: 8 


fs not tes ng or TE rs —. 
Ferſprmance of that made the Tels: 
ercfore the : Method row of alteridg'sr 

1 Ua Sucdelſion, "is" A Rat — 
jon is therefore done by n 

SEAL fe of Fn ant Prine. Befidles/the 
Very, Nature of Hy lx is nw altered; for it 
55:99. How. as forchetly; founded vp h Tenvre, 
-,and,cherelpfe;does he . Lintmedi. 
Atel) to require à Chief, ot Head Fot altho 


all our Laws imply* a Prince, ** 
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me, 20d. People uſuall love 
orm 0d dent e it they 

and ved under, and are or- 
ro cl and deſ iſe what 
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ing, or. Head, as the ancient did; 
5 k, tlie Experience of our late 
Ane will abundantly evince] for 


by them we are plainly, and in Fact, taught, 
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Government might now ſubſiſt with- 
Gy a Head: I would not be miſunder- 
is: Nice Point; for I dd nor recom- 


trary, eart ly and ſincerely wiſh 


reſeat Form may remain. I only averr, 
15 iche N ature of our preſent Polity does not 
irectly require the filling the vacant Throne, 
the fo Gin did. And I only produce this/Tn- 
1 — firm my Op ion; or in this Caſe, 
ne Was "Rang 15 ſome Years, where. 
anciently. it was always immediately filled ; 
— 1 f Ee 3 * 
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it being 5 reared cf Conf 


tion, as bei fr abs 2 1 | 
Tengre, to err, ithout à Head. I. 
is Fs i this * Inftance el bave Je, . Fo 


ny: to temain in ee = 
very Continuance, it 5 * _ 
COR and St 57 ere all 
ed by recalling the 7 Printe, And reſto. 
Eg * the Goderumenr. But 
this,” whoever. will conſider the 4 
of thoſe Times, will plainly ſee, 
py Alterations dt or proceed from 
neſs in that Form of Government t Ns 
ture of things ; but ia that * and 
maintained 7 Force, CRF the Nicken, neyer 
run into it) whereb Ml = only continued 
and ſupported by T c "che 0 
vernidg Authority, 5 ar want of 
ſight, or whether luch was then their a 
Alrcumſtances, that they could not avo jd th 
ar ſuch theit Fate that they would not, 5 a 
wiztched. and unparallelled Vanity, Feen 
that very Army, by which they Were 11 
ed, to be by. its own Officers ſo mode 
thereby tobe fuined by it: Which rey A 177 
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vernment, that were in their very Natures iu- 
conſiſtent with the National Intereſt, did ſuc- 
ceflively. break and ſhatter ; by. which means 


the  Frople berame 0 with-thefe perpe- ; 
| tus 
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and diſſatisfied with the ſevere 
ol Cane wretched Meaſures, that ſuch 
a Alterations" in Goveroment, muſt! by 
Furgs bring upon ſeveral ſorts. of Men; fo 
185 the Natives, nettled with theſe frequent 
ev and tired with ſuch Uacertain- 
ties, became diſpoſed to return to their ſormer 
597 and acchrdingly recalled their exiled 
us the only Expediont- to my an 4 
8 Miſortunes. 


. Bur to return: 3 in he rg ba- 
appily. put an End tot motions, 
i 9 his Vor man Barons, was afterwards 
ely killed: To whom ſucceeded 
Lex, his Younger Brother; foo he being in 
Roll (fires. his Brother's Treaſure, as an 
Expedient to gain Friends, and takes ſuch mea - 
{ures'to ſoath and ingratiate himſelf with the 
605 60 and g and pleaſe all ſorts of 
e, by promiſing to govern according to 
their ancient Laws, ànd to amend all the Irre- 
E committed in the former Reigu, that 
was immediately declared King. It is true, 
this wiſe Prince, 3 his fait Pro- 
 miſes, and obligiag Carriage, Was not able to 
. all the Norman Barons to his ſide; for fe» 
of them; were too far embarqued i in the 
Trrereſ of Robert, his Eldeſt Brother, (who 
being oolelled of Mor mandy, where many of 
theſe Perſons bad large: Eſtates, could not be 


Vithout lone Friends) whereby ſome of. che 
He 4 Barons 
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Barons adhering to Robert, gaxe hig ſeme Bi. 
Rurbatcts* but theſe being happily; orpreome, 
and his dpfortunate Brother made his Friſoner, 
he ceigge for the furare undiſturbed: Botha: 
ing toft his only Son, the remaining Hopes of 
the Norman Race, he labours, ick all magt- 
nable Alligence, to ſecure the Inheritance rf 
#he'Crown to his own Female Foſtertyd but 
"this" lie foreſaw-would not be effected witk- 
out great Difficulty, (notw ithſtanding thete wis 
no one remaining of the direct Line of Wiliam 
the Fir(t, who could make any Claim toit) for it 
ſeems not to have been conſonant tothe Uſageof 
thoſe Times, or thoſe People, to permit Women 
to inherit Crowns: Beſides, ſhe was married to 
2 Stranger, who had large Poſſeſſions, where- 
by it would be difficult to reconcile the Nobil- 
y, who would-be apt to be envious. and jealous 
4 Foreigner; and then ſhe not living among 
them,” had not an Opportunity tor snHdegr her 
ſelf; neither does her Temper ſeem to be much 
befitted for ſuch a Purpoſe: However, be 
; thefe things as they will, it is certain; King 
; Henry Was "extremely debrous tc leave abe 
Crown to his Daughter; but how to perform 
this, was à marvelous Dijficuky : For the 
Force and Strength of the Kingdom was in 
the grear Men, who therefore muſt be fecom 
ciled to her Intereſt, or otherwiſe, her Sucgeſ. 
ibn” wuld be noceriain; and How 40-cockoe 
them to conſent 10; this his Deſign, Was no 
kale Undertaking ; For ſhould he eee 
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I pe Grants, or fitter Privi- 
enduzper the Royal Authority, 

me erer Power was already too 

_greav ſe ched to encreaſe' it, was to Laks 


them his Etfüals, or, in effect, io many Sove- 
ns, who would be quickly inde ant of 
he Throne“; and to attempt to [eſſen their 
or break their Power, might en- 
preſent peace. To oblige all, was 
aQicable ; and to pleaſe hut a few, was 
y to form a Party; which could not be con- 
Sftorip wirh the Sy tyof the Prince; or Peace 
ofthe Nation; for that was only to entail a 
War, if not a Ruine, upon bis Succeſſor ; who 
being, 4 Woman, and in effect a'Stran; ger, as 
hvitig Abroad, was not well qualified to wre- 
Me ith (ſuch Difficulties. '' He 15 80 ah re- 
ſolves' upon new-Meafures, , whereb' wit: 
poſts"to unite them all in a fis Intereſt, and to 
oblige them to confent to his Danghevr" $ SUC 
doſſion j und this was in his own Life, to po- 
vail. upon them to take an Oath, wherein they 
bind themſelves o acknow led e, 0Wn, and 
ſubmi to his ter Mas d, ds their Prince 
und'Soyerexgy; Aer his Beccaſe. But the 
better tb effect; and the more foletnaly to per- 
forth this, he {uminons a great Council of the 
. . and having prepared his Friends 
and Creatures for the Pui oe, he makes an 
voprelident Oration to them, in which he ſets 
———— e - and' Princely Care of their 
june fern Welfare; and 25 them how 


far 


Avthority; 
Langer his 


2 —_— 
* * 
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(we be aL 55 
after his Deceaſe; 
to prevent ee 1 Was rhe 
now, in bis Liſe- time, to take an Qath to his 
Daughter; in which, An ſwear Fah 
and Allegiance toher, ;as nne 
after; his Which. y nn 
perſormed. And afterwards, . whether.. the 
King e e any Wavering in any of-theg) 
or Whether he e that repeated Oat 
would no t be ſo. read ly forgot, or whether 
au — — louſſes, induced him 
to it; for it is . after ſome time, 
ordered Matters, that. this Oath od het 
the ſame ſolemn. manner repeated a 
is ſaid, the King ſeemed * plea d, 
n ben Earl of 1 f , bs 
Kinſman, a Perſon - great Wealth an 
ache tation. in thoſe Days, wy” readily to take 13 
hich, if true, it is probable the King hz 
. ſecret. Jealouſies . ne uthre, 
35 and therefore. 1 45 won 57 | by 
Dime ſhout hoop ſuch large Fol- 
ions upon this Na hom be ſc FAR Ap 
— and ſuch; Frefetments upon 
s hoe both Forggpcth, and who, 
2 related to the Cogquefo ox, Were 
rſons. that could make an Freten- 
£5 or np Fer about. the Succellio >, eing. lie 
7 o very ſalicitous, in fecuxing” the 
danse es his Daughter; and by, thus 1255 


tonly 


ain in 
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v Wt ch : 
ha -Prenniſes.; 35 - for. ha: aſſem 
Council, he ſolemnly —— all ar Megs 
Immunities..to:the Church z. and likewiſe, to 
pleaſe the Laity, he remits all ExaCtions, and 
Relieuments,.wher f 


ewith the 
kad. oppreſſed them. Aod the, mare to ir 
tiate bimſelf by he. Nobility, he, rs 
ando unheard-o permits Noble 
0 bald Cale, and raiſe Fortifſed Places 
Tacke ee Lands : Which Conceſſion 
Oreadily entertain d by ie e 5 8 7 eV 
Eleven, hundred Places of Strength Wers id 

Mort. e "And what, fern ml 


ing in theſe. Fe 

Whg Was E to the Apes bi but h 
Party of the great Men, ſhou gs ec | 
give an Authority toall of them, — IC 
"rods Foun Enemies, to build 1 05 925 T 
of, Strength, whereby they Ks gndj- 
19k Se (Ny they were diſpo 5 bin 


their Qbedience ; for havin thels Stieg Holds 
a een either d 
a deep them for qo 8005 Ene. 
mw the. Empreſs Maud was liv , and. who 
Vas known to have a very. powe 1 in 
the a he tho that ſhould ; 99 35 
5 ld be. ip ſucceſs I” 
by reals realen 


it not be ſudden 


theſe Strong laces Wo 0 


require 


Victorious, 
ee 7 


U — en 


und ee uk rig Here 
5 5 
: which Reaſon; altho they might 
hr 4 wiſe Expedi ient a _ a: —— 
Conqueſt, — [it 
et Forte, yet they could be 
Beicoura —— ö and he ay 
+(whick the great Men were abundant 
elch Lowe, theſe gracious, althe 
wool Which were either de. 
Bgned as Bulwarks againſt ſudden 
Invaſion; or as 
prove the unlia 
ion (altho? not directly) of much 
and threatened his entire Ruine. Bk 
*Catttes* upom their on Lands, having theff 
wulf Revenues, and great Wealth, ſo far ex- 
97 the Temporal Barons in the Number 


tn to e 
te th 
tat the mpreſs Would dvds 
'prone to) and Nurſeries for Seditions and 
thods whereby 
the Barons; did 
Wege, upom this Fermiſſin ef building 
derer of e bat ah 


V ere deſigu- 

te, a8 Fortreſſes for · tze Em- 

ioms, corroborated by otlier 

enfants, 0a not Jook-intprobabie; ad 
by were readily eredited by a Prince who had 


Keton to be uſpieious: However they raiſed 
{uch 
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ſuch Jealouſics; i 22 the Mind of the Ring, that 
put dim upon thoſe ſevere Procedioga gn 
chat great Frelate, that produced :Iroubles:t0 
himſelf; and Calamities to tlie Kingdom: For 
his-own Brother, ehe Bübepof . — 
Legate, and the whole LO ſo 
alarmed at the Proſecnion of | 


a Ea. ch. great: 
TT Tg 4271. W 
ng laſt E It is true, the Death. of 
chen wiſe Ha ' Glogenftit, rho Boul ofthe 
Empreiss Na, and the an Mo- 
man-like' Carriage: of Mews gave fame; little 
Liſe co this: dechning/ Fortune: But not with» 
ſtanding chat, had not che Death of Jus ou 
Son adminiſtred/a Means of an Accommoda 
tion between him and his Competitor, Hey 
the Son of the Empteſs, ( for. Aan ſeems: t 
have declined -any farther Proſecutiem of the 
— . — caving: them wholly to her 
Ws likelihood, à continued Cuil War 

have been the — „ Reagan, if dt 
| n. But 


T4 | 2138 7 tanbang) Mites: N99 2 
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IE Henry of Avio, the Son of Aan the 
. Ko was chen living) and Grand- 

Henry rhe Firſt, was immediately; 0. 
aig to 


WANT: upon the Death'6f 

declared King Fot Phe the Barons hav 

Kan torn-and'divided by Factions, aud 

Geh iel 57 5 A ior or 
vinced, 1 * that t : 

pedient ro eſtabliſ a Perce, WIS 7 

the differing Parties, and pfraniimonſly co re- 

oy Henry ; according to the former 


N — 2 — bon — to de ber 
re the late Cx. 


1 
t 
ED — and a 


Prince of large Poſſeffions, where he had been 
ted; it was a 
endeav our to annex 


axd to His other D. 


orlinite Country; * he —.— 
tue other Frovinces ta this * | 
Was no ſooner mile Throne | 
Vatihet!pbours to remove cheſe arid aq other 
Pets ; for he Higtiy enteſſes his newy Subjets, 
aud terms to fepoſe-an entire Confidence in the 
Bud, and as 4 full Proof of his Sincerity in 


theſe be convenes a great Cotmeil, 


heren He formally paſſes am Act for the BG. 
niſtnent en es l Strangers, which- 
1. to have grown numerous, during the tu- 


nous Reign of his Predeceſſor: And _ 
& 


whether he would: 
Trinions; and fo make it a dependant and ſub- 
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he might more pexſectly endear himſelf to his 
People, he reſolves to take ſuch Meaſures, that 
the Crown might not be burdenſome to them, 
but might ſubſiſt upon his own Revenues, with- 
out other Exactions, which were become ſome- 
what grievous. To this Purpoſe, he projects a 
Re · aſſumption of Crown-Lands, which the Ne- 
ceſſities or Vanities of former Reigns had alien- 
ated: But this was not to be done without the 
reateſt She w of Neceſſity and Juſtice; he there- 
Fee makes uſe of both. Neceſſity, in that the 
Digaity of the Crown was not tobe maintained 
without proportionable Revenues; and it was 
fitter to take theſe Lands out of the Hands of a 
few particular Men, than to,oppreſs. the whole 
People by other Taxations +; Juſtice, in that his 
Fredeceſſors had no Legal Right to-make A- 
lienations of the Inheritances of the Crown; 
and that therefore he might re · aſſms ſuch. 
But theſe, in truth, were, only ſpecioums re- 
tences ; ſor what chiefly. induced him to theſ 
Proceedings, was that now under the: Colour 
of Neceſſity and Juſtice ; he had an Opportu- 
nity, of puaiſhing, and indeed, leſſeniag his 
of moſtly among the Creatures of King Se- 
hen, ſeveral of which being Foreigners, ren- 
dred theſe Meaſures more acceptable, to the 
Engliſb; in that ſuch were ſtripped of their 
Etates, and they caſed of chain, Exattions: . 


„ A HATH 


"+ of aF-,q 4,47 b, 
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And how Fleury having ſettled his- Affairs“ 
Abroad, and eſtabliſhed a Quiet and Repoſe ar! 
Home; begins; ke an Affectionate Father, to 
colifider how / to ſecure the Crown to his w-) 
Pofterity: He had learnt by his Mother's and 
his oο Experience, What vaſt Power and: Au. 
thority the Serre had in the Nation! How 
— — ble to place Stephen in the 
— — all the Precaution and Poli- 
tick Mcaſures of his wiſe and cautious Grand- 
farfier; in fa vour of the Empreſs A ſaud his Mo- 
tkerr He had learnt, how after wards the Throne 
of i8tephew Was ſhook by the very Cletgy that 
raiſed him; ſor no ſooner had that Finca 
ſhew'd a Diſlike to one of their Body, by an 
impolitick Proſecution of the Biſhop of Gal 
bag but they became his Enemies, and endau- 
gered his Ruine: He every Day learnt;*how- 
the exorbitant Immunities of Churchmen, of- 
teifithivarted ahd- leſſened the Royal — 
rity 4-and-{how: that great part of the Wealtlt 
of-ithe.:/ Kingdom was in the Hands of the 
S ee they would diſpoſe of to hat 
Uſes they pleaſed, ſome of Which was ſene 
Abrodd to his and che N ations Diſad dp oro 4 
Hei ans perceived; ie. Eccleſiaſtical JuriC 
too mam, and too great; a 
ſans of che Religious ere in ſod 
—— from as, Aychonity, by whicks, - 
meang+enormous: Crime We frequently leſt 
unpuniſned. bie thereſoe concludes it highly 
fr y, eke yonepers,200 indeed 


Gi ievance 
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Grievanees, ſhould be redreſſed; and that he 
being now the greateſt Potentate in Europe, 
might therefore ſecurely perform it. But what 
ſeems e to have ſpurred him on to a 
Reſolution in this great Affair, was the aſcer- 
taining the Succeſſion to his Son, for that ſeems 
to have been the great Buſineſs of his Reign; 
for he plainly ſaw, notwithſtanding all his 
other Care and Caution, that muſt remain 
very uncertain and precarious, it the preſent 
immoderate Wealth, Power, and Authority, 
continued in the Church; by reaſon the Clergy 
would be able, in ſpight of his Endeavours, 
to diſpoſe of it as they pleaſed: And what 
abundantly confirmed him in theſe anxious 
Thoughts, was the Excluſion: of his Mother, 
effected by the Power of the Clergy, notwith- 
ftanding all the Precaution taken by his wiſe 
Grand father. 40 WW e end Tn 177. 
This Prince then, . 
reſolves upon the Regulating Eocleſiaſtical Ju- 
riſdiction, thereby gradually to leſſon their Ex- 
orbitant Power: And wy ſecond theſe. _ Ia- 
tentions, a very favourable Opportunity ſeems 
to offer it ſelf; for the cl ben of: Ease 
bury. dying, he prefers Thomas Becker, u Crei- 
— of hit own, to that vatamt Ser; not mo 
eaſt 'doubting of his Compliance in every thing, 
-#sbeinga Perſon wholly raiſed by his Favour: 
And then che Metropolitan ſhe wing ſo ready a 
Diſpoſition to cmpiy with the Princey would 
be a means to allure the-inferior-Glorgy" 10-00 
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But this Prelate, once inveſted in 
—_—_— Dignity, ſoon became for- 
— oyal Favours 3 or at feaſt his Tem- 
yet, or Dpidicns, were changed with his Pre- 
; for now his humble Complaiſance is 
vaniſhed. inftead of that, he ſpurns at his 
Prince, and Ricks apainft his Maker; being in- 
deed the warmeft Champion, and ſtouteſt 
Maintainer of Ecchſiaftical Immunities, that ever 
the Nation as yet produced. 80 much Mens 
Minds alter with Greatneſs, or ſo much Metis 
Opinions are ſuited to their Intereſts, that this 
Man, who in meaner Circumſtances, was a 
Favourer of the Royal Aurhority, 'as a Means 
Perhups bywhich he intended to make his For- 
kudes; but being once poſſeſſed of the Archie · 
pany Dighity, he became the boldeſt Op- 
gaer 158 — 118 — Prinee wo could — 
no - King then being t 
ale deceived in his — — hus Pro- 
Weclihgs becanie fo unfortunate, that he was 
*tecefhtaced to fink under them: For this fif 
ah haughty Prelare (ſueh were the Circum« 
ſtances o thoſe Times) was able fo to em- 
'barraſs the Affairs of this great King, that even 
e, chat before was the Terror of Europe, as 
being able to give Laws to his Neighbours, 


w no fo Rreightned, that he was forced 
| 5 to complain, ehat his Quiet and Repoſe 
2 ſrurbech by an g 'Prizſt, and then 
. for u Friend that durſt deliver 

le Troubler Which Unkingly Ex- 

0 _- F f 2 prefſion 
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preſſion occaſioned the Fatal Murder of that 
Vnquiet Prelate; which afterwards made the 
Prince to become a Penitent, and the Biſhop 
to be Canonized for a Saint: So much this 
Proud Prelate prevailed over Crowned Heads, 
as to deſpiſe them when living, and to he wor- 
ſhipped by them when dead. For this H-»ry, 
the greateſt Potentate that ever filled the Eng- 
lib Throne; Greateſt, I underſtand, not fo 
much in relation to the Vaſtneſs of his Do- 
minions, as in Compariſon to his Neighbours, 
being then the mightieſt Prince in Europe: And 
yet this Prince, by aiming to retrench the Pride 
and Privileges of the Clergy, which were be. 
come dangerous to the State, was compelled, 

by the means of tliat very Perſon; whom he 
had raiſed, to appear at a Foreign Tribunal, 
there by Proxy to plead his Cauſe, and to ju- 
ſtifie his Innocence: And all this was tranſacted 
at that very Court, whoſe Authority he was 
_ endeavouriog to leſſen. Nay, ſuch was the 
Power of the Church at that time, that he 
was neceſſitated to condeſcend meanly to do 
Penance, for the Expiation of a Crime that he 
had neither commanded nor committed: 80 
Terrible was the Eccle iaſtical Authority, and 
ſo Dangerous were all Diſputes with the Clergy, 
that even the; greateſt Princes were always 

- Loſers in ſuch Quarrelss. 
But to return: Such was this great Henry's 
Zeal for the ſecuring the Succeſſion to his Sou, 
| that having learnt, from his Mother's Misfor- 
| 2 77 tunes, 


wa 
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tunes, how little preſent Oaths contribute to 
future Security, when there is no other Tye to 
oblige; he reſolves upon an unpreſidented 
Method, whereby he propoſes effectually to 
do it: For he; not fatisfied' with his Grand- 
father's Meaſures, in ſwearing the Nobility to 
admit his Son King, after his Deceaſe ; but will 
have him actually crowned in his owa Lite- 
time, that ſo the great Men may do Homage, 
and {wear Fidelity to him, as their preſent So- 
vereign: And as if a ſingle Coronation, was 
not ſuſſicient to oblige the Barons to an Obe- 
dience, he hath him crow ned a ſecond time, 
with the uſual Formalities. But theſe his 
over · indulgent Proceedings towards his Son, 
ſeem to have began thoſe Diſturbances amongſt 
his Children, that were not ended but with 
his Life. But notwithſtanding his Darling Son, 
that had been twice Crowned in bis Lite De- 
ver lived to enjoy the Crown after his Death: 
Vet one of his Poſterity did; for Richard, al- 
tho in Diſobedience when his Father died, 
yet ſuoceeded him without any Oppoſition. 

51 1841 5 fn 020 13935 dt ende 
IX. What ſeems to have facilitated Richard's 
Acceſſion to the Crown, was his Extraordinary 
Leal for a Holy War; a Delign that was be- 
gan in the Declenſion of his Father's Reign, 
between that Prince and the French King: For 
notwithſtanding; this Prince's , moſt undutiful 
Behaxiour to his Father, that occalioned choſe 
ereatliful Paſſions, that are recorded, at his 
SRL] F Ff 3 Death; 
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Death; yet Richards marvelous Zeal for re. 
newing that Project of a Holy War, hat. had 


for a time been laid aide, was a Defign ſo very 
recable to the Humour or Religion af that 
and ſo higlily eſteemed by the Clergy, 
(as contributing perhaps to their Authority) 
that it _—_ riveted the. Churchmen' in hi 

| — A - — * an Influence 
tk People, that they eſpouſing his Cauſe, all 
ether Difficulties or Gbr dens Hon foon re- 
move; thut his fierce and Lyowlike Nature, 
his Diſobedience to his Father, his Confedera- 
ting with the French King, or any other of his 
&forderly ——1 have created; ſo that 
his Father being dead, he was declared King: 
And as he was advanced to the Throne: by the 
Churchmens Power, fo he feems by their Fa- 
vour and Councils to have been continued in 
it. For his Vanity in the undertaking a Holy 
War, and his going in Perſon un it, by which 


he remained ſome Years in Paleſtine, ſquander- 


ing away much Blood, and reafure, to the 
no ſmall Lofs of the Kingdom, which might 
have proved of Fatal Conſequence to his Au- 
thority, the People being diſſatisfied, by the 
means of grievous Exactions raiſed in order to 
fupport that War; and he having a Brother 


great in Wealth and Power, fufficiently Am- 
bitious, and thirſting after Empire, and of 
courſe, prepared to have undertaken any thing 
whereby to have advanced himſelf, and euclu- 
fed him; one who never failed to 2 — 
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War, For this War promiſiug no Advantage 
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Diſrontents, to raiſe himſelf to the Throne: 
8d that had not the Government of the Realm, 
in Richards tedious Abſence, been committed 
tothe Management of Churchmen, who were 
zealous for him, upon the account of that Holy 
War he was then proſecuting ; and who were 
beſides experienced to be the fitteſt Inſtruments 
to ſqueeze vaſt Treaſures out of the-miferable 
People, and yet retain them in Obediende; it 
may' be a Queſtion whether his Brother had 
not ſupplanted him: For it ſeems to have been 
by the Influence and Authority of the Clergy, 
that the Phrenſies of this Fighting King were 
ſupported, for the Continuing of this Bleſſed 


to the Nation, (being only made for a Reli- 
gious End, and ſo might 2 raiſe an He- 
roick Reputation ot a Glorious Piety in this 


Prince, in that he was thought to fight the 


Lord's Battel, in endeavouring to recover the 


Holy Lands out of the Hands of Iafidels) 


yet the People could never have been brought 
ſo far to approve it, as to laviſh away their 
Blood and Treaſure, unleſs it had been recom- 
mended as Pious and Meritorious by the Cler- 
BY, ( whoſe Authorities, in thoſe early Times, 
cem to have been very great) for by their Pro- 
miſes and Perſwaſions it was both undertaken 
and continued: They repreſenting this War, 
as a Work of great Devotion ; promiſing ple- 
nary Remiffion of their Sins to ſuch who would 
enter into it. So that the Church having aſſu- 
| Ff 4 red 
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red a evil kee SEM Fe kD of future 
d ercrnal H een only to 
qt — knocked on 
Te Head, to let Mi — — Poſleſ- 
Gon of ſuch promiſed Bliſs; for to die, or to 
be killed in this Expedition, Was an to change 
a wretched and temporary Lite, for A happy 
And eternal One. A Change eſteemed, with. 
out doubt, ver oy, Advantageous; by reaſon the 
Sell. denyin ergy were ſo zealous to engage 
others in what they would not often undertake 
themſelves ; They, good Men! Charitably 
leaving ſuch remote Bleſſings, that were to be 
acquired with Fatigue and Danger, (and there- 
Fore with Honour) to the a . being con- 
tent themſelyes, Poor, humble, ſelt-denying 
Souls! with their preſent Conditions, not ex- 
' tending, their Ambition to ſuch diſtant Glo- 
ies, but reſt. meanly ſatisfjied with the Poſſeſ- 
ſton of contemptible and troubleſome Worldl⸗ 
Wealth, that was here accompanied with the 
Bitterneſs of Authority, and Anxiety of Pow- 
er, freely permitting ſuch, Glorious Lata 
BY as they preached up, 5 ſuch. as would 
1 0 0 them, But not to ſpeak of the Mis- 
fortutes of this Fighting King, as his being 
made a Priſoner in his Return from this Glo- 
rious Expedition, and fo his Added heavily 
oppreſſed with Taxations for his Enlargement, 
ovet and above the grievous Exactions for his 
former Extravagancies; for delirant Regis 


plectantur Achivi. But however, this Prince 
not 
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not having Iſſue of his own, do's not appear 
to have —— very ſolicitous about the Succeſ- 
ſion: For his Brother John, who in his Ab- 
ſence had endeavoured to have ſuppl 
him, and perhaps had effected it, had nat the 
Clergy been ſteady to bim, being reconciled 
ſome what before his Death to him, was, after 
his Deceaſe, declared King; notwithſtanding 
Arthur, the Son of the Elder Brother, was 
then living. are" „ l Sur 


X. What ſeemed principally to. contri- 
bute to John's Advancement to the Throne, 
was, That Arthur his Nephew was Young, 
and not bred up in Exgland, and his Mother a 
Stranger, and ſo unacquainted with the Nohi- 


\ lity, and had not many Friends to eſpouſe his 


Intereſt; whereas his Unkle John had mighty 
Poſſeſſions, the Aſſiſtance of his Mother, an 
active Woman, who had lived in Eng land, and 
had acted a Part in all Affairs, and had many 
and great Friends; beſides theſe, he had gain- 
ed the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, a Cunning 
and Deſigning Prelate, who was able to influ- 
ence the Clergy, and by his Authority and Rea» 
ſon, to prevail upon the Nobility : For it is 
not improbable but there might be great Suſ- 
picion of Johns Temper, and Objections 
againſt his Succeſſion; by reaſon the Arch» 
biſhop promiſed to ſtand engaged, that John 
ſhould reform all Grievances, and ſhould go- 
vern the People according to the ancient known 

| Laws 
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Laws 83 ed, charlie and bog 
guments'{b vailed, that Johm-was - 
red King. But he being once ſuttlad in the 
arent — unmmdful- of: —— 
Oaths, und the Archbiſliop's- Promiſes; fur in 
the very Beginning of his Reigu, he began 
— — both C y and _ 
impoſing ſome Rxactions, which: were ſu 

mitted to in the Province of Canterbury, be- 
cauſe they were countenanced by that Arch - 
biſhop; —_ the Province — — they were 
oppoſed, Archbiſhop, altho* the King's 
Natural Brother, condemomg them: Which 
Att ſo exaſperates King Joh» againſt that Fre- 
late, that he feizes his Temporalities for his 
Diſobedience. ' However, this Difference be- 
twoen the two Brothers, was after a time re- 
conciled ; King Jobs promiſing a Reformation, 
by which all things ſeem again quieted. But 
notwithitanding this Accommodation, theſe 
Proceeditigs of the Archbiſhop ſo ſtartled the 
King, that he reſolves upon a ſecond Corona- 
tion, that ſo the Great Men, dy that Ceremo- 
ny, might renew their Homage and Fidelity 
to him; propoſing, that hy this repeating their 
Allegiance, they might be more ſtrongly con- 
firmed in their Obedience. His ſecond Coro- 
nation being performed, as if now he was ſe» 
cured in his Throne, he ſummons his Barons, 
according to their Tenure, to attend him, with 
Men and Arms, to paſs the Seas; but they re- 
fuſe the Service, unleſs he will firſt ratifie — 

| confirm 
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52 be dutſt n not progetd ta 
be was neceſſitated to tem- 


£08 


and likewiſe. of the very Hoſtages 
that — to him as Pledges for their 
future E idrlity, occaſioned ſome Interruptions to 
his Dorneſtick Defigns againſt his Barons; for 
theſe his Inhuman P had ſo enraged 
the Nobility of Anjou, Poittow, and his other 
Foreign Dominions, that they unanimouſly re- 
nounce their Allegiance, take up Arms, put 
themſelves under the Pratection — the Freach 
King, 
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King, whereby King Jobs is at once diſpoſſeſ. 
ſed of thoſe large Countries. Exaſperated then 
with theſe: Misfortunes, he reproaches the Ba. 
ron, as if their Diſobedience had occaſioned 
them; and then, under Pretence of a Neglect 
in their Services and Duty, he extorts grievous 
Nines from them. And whether emboldened 
by this Succeſs, or whether the Sums thus 
collected were not ſufficient for his Purpoſe, 
he again, under the Colour of Recovering 
his Ancient Inheritances, whieh had been un- 
righteouſly- forced: ſrom him, impoſes farther 
Bxactions upon both Clergy and Laity The 
Clergy in the Province of Canterbury ſubmit · 
ted to them, by the means of the Archbiſhop, 
who was a Principal Inſtrument in theſe Taxa · 
tions: But in the Province of Tor they were 
oppoſed; and the very Receivers, or Collectors, 
ſolemnly accurſed by the ftone Prelate of that 
Archbiſhoprick: And the Temporal Barons 
being ſorely oppreſſed, became diſpoſed to 
unite. wich the Diſcontented Clergy, to op- 
theſe Tyrannical Proceedings. This was 
the diſſatisfied State of the Nation, when an 
Accident broke out, that gave Fire to all theſe 
Diſcontents, which continued; to the almoſt 
Ruine of the Kingdom, the lung and remain 
ing part of this King's Reiggg. 
Hubert Archbiſhop of Canterbury, the King's 
Favourite and Creature, who had always by 
his Authority, retained the Clergy in that Pro- 
vince in the Royal Intereſt, being now dead; 


after 
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after much Strugglings between the King and 
the Monks, about a Succeſſor to that See, (as 
being a Point of wonderful Moment at that 
time) the Pope, in order to determine that 
Contreverſie, interpoſes in the Quarrel, and 
appoints Stephen de Lurcton, a Third: Perſon, 
Archbiſhop: But he not being acceptable to 
the King, was che Occaſion of great Copten- 
tions between the Regal and Papal Authority; 
by the means of. which Diſpute, the Glergy 
divided from the King, and by that, extreme - 
ly weakned the Royal Cauſe: For ſoon after 
this, the Scene of Affairs begin to change: the 
Royal Authority declining; for the Ring per- 
bing in his Severity 8 the Barons, had 
entirely made them his Enemies, ſo that they 
only wanted an Opportunity to ugite their 
Forces, that they might openly. declare theme 
ſelves ſo. But King John, beſore this Diſpute, 
what hy virtue of his n Wealth and Powe 
er, for he had vaſt, Poſſeſſions, and hat hy 
the Umbrage of the Archbiſhop, and Aſſiſf- 
ance of the Clergy, had been an Over- match 
for them ; ſo that altho? they complained of 
the King, yet they were not able ta wathſtand 
his Tyranny. But now the Archbiſhop dead, 
and the Papal Diſpute, having withdrawn the 
1 'BY from his ſide, the Barons take Arms to 
defend themſelves, and withſtand the King. It is 
true, this wilfulPriace made ſomenotableScrug- 

lings againſt the united Force of Clergy and 
Laith, but was not in à Condition Ren 
or oY them, 
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them, for he gradually ſunk and was neceſſitated 
3 Wee Holy Bren: 
ohy Evan. 
for the future, 1 y Church 
iehts, and . — le nocording to 
the Ancient Laws of the Nein dom; and not 
only fo, but to gratifie the Roman Pontiff, 
with whom he had thus to conteſt, be 
ſubmitted to lay his Crown at t Feet, 
und to receive it again under me Conditions 
that did not ſuit his Royalty. Bur this King 
*. be theſe Condeſcentions, obtained what 
2 was; a Deliverance from his 
rhe angers, he ſoom became forgetful of 
'Oxths ; for now being '(perfwaded; by the 
prefent Tranquility , thar the powerful Barons 
were lulled into Security, he ne je Per. 
formance of what he had promiſed, and fworn 
to do: But perceiving afterwards, that his 
Enzmies were awakened, and that he was 
again threatened by an im N rea com · 
poſed of an uni Force af 
which he was unable to wit Pee de 
reſolves upon the moſt Unkin y Action tha 
ever, as yet, was practiſed. 1. racer than 
comp with the Deſires of his Barons, which 
he had {worn to perform, be chooſes to offer 
bimſelf a Triburary Prince to a Fottign'ind 
Vncheiftian' King; (altho perhaps he'as little 
Aefigned'the mer thut, as he did the 
— 125 his own Subjects.) Ber this Trreli- 
gious Attempt not ſacceetling, he changes fis 
* Meaſures, 
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tho the King readily confented to theſe Con- 
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Meaſures, and applies himſelf co Rome, hoping 
by Sams, Promiſes, Submiſſions, aud what wor, 
ſo to mollifie his Holineſs, 'as to pro- 
cure an Abſolution from his Oath, (à thing in 


968 6 did not want) but in Intereſt 


he did by that he bought 
engaged the Clergy on his fide. For the Pope, 


being now | reconciled to the removes 
the Interdiction which had been continued in 
this om for Six Vears: But in the grant 
ing this, that he might not ſeem only to ro- 

gard the Advantages of the Holy Chair, but 
— of the whole Sacred Tribe, he makes 
it Condition to the Abſolution, That che 
King ſhould make a Plenary Reſtieution of 
What he had ſeized from the Religious, and 
n Gatisfaction to them for all the Damages they 
had ſuſtained that unhappy Time. A 


Aitions, yet it is plain he never intended to 
perform that that related to the General 
Satisfaction of the Clergy, by reaſon he was 
not in 4 Condition to do it; for. his —— 


Treaſurs, which be had ſacrilegiouſly w 
from them, was ſpent, and his _ —.— 
_ were not ſufhcient for it. wy Gn 
being diſappointed in dectlen t | 
lation they expected, again . the Roy- 
2]; Cauſe; -aod unite with the Baron. By 
Which Cee the King was ſo· great 
Alotmed, N affrighted, (for havi 


ind the #1 Father, he did not quoſti g 
| the 
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the Duty and Obedience of his Sons) that 
he condeſcends to treat with his Barons at 
Runymead, where all Differences are agreed, 
and their Ancient Liberties confirmed; in a 
moſt Religious and Solemn manner. But this 
Uacertain and Irreligious Prince, having diſ- 
pelled theſe Storms of Danger that thus threat - 
ened him, by. thoſe his Conceſſions at Runy- 
mend, begins to meditate how. to untye this 
Gordian Knot, that had thus bound up his So- 
vereign Authority: But this (his former Misfor- 
tunes had plainly taught him) was not to be 
done, unleſs he could divide the Clergy from the 
Barons. The better then to perform. chis, he 
ſecretly withdraws into the Iſle of Waght, there 
to remain in Security, until ſuch time as he 
could effect his Deſigns at Rome, in procuring 
the Pope again to his ſide: Fer if his Holineſs 
would but abſolve him from his Oath, and 
thunder out his Excommunications againſt the 
Great Men, for their Diſobedience, il they did 
not ſubmit to bim their Prince; he plain 

foreſa w, that the Clergy would be of cour 

ſeparated from that Iuteteſt. All theſe things, 
by his former Arguments, vi. Money, an 

Submiſſion, he obtains from the Holy Father, 
and hkewiſe a Pious Sentence, 'whereſn the 
Infallible Old Man aullifies whatever the King 
had agreed or tranſacted with his Subjects. 
All things thus ſucceeding at Rome to his 
Content, he ſends ſeveral of fis Truſty Crea- 
tures, in which Number fomè of e Biloops 
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ate now to be reckoned; into Foreign Parts, 
to hire and liſt Soldiers for his Service, for 
to enable bim to pur the Pope's Sentence in 
Execution againſt the Barons; and the better 
to allure Men into this Undertaking, he pro: 


municated Lords amongſt them. B. ele 

and ſuch-like Meafi ke. he acquired A U 
numerous Force, that had not the Almigtty 
fought the Kingdom's Battel, by deſtroying 
Tbodtznqs in their Paſſage, by a Tempeſt, this 
Prince might have made a ſecond Conqueſt, 
far more Calamitous than the firſt, ' For with 
that Number he landed, he over-run the King- 
dom ; and had not the Barons renounced their 
Allepiance, and called in the French for their 
Protection, they had in all likelihood ſoog fele 
how unable they were to withſtand the united 
arce of King and Church. It 1 is true, it Was 
I'Ueſperate Council, thus to call in ſo powerful 
'oreigners, b reaſon, if fucceſsful, they might 
have enflaved the Nation; but the Condition 

of the Kingdom was deſperate, and did” 
admit 5X cammon Remedies. Th he S 
then of the French ſoon gave a Check to the 
Stream of the King's Fortunes; for his e- 
reigners having been loaded and enriched with 
vader, ſeem unwilling, by fighting, to ha- 
zard what they had ic eaſily ained ; Land the 
Nations Hatred, and the litt Hopes of ſebu⸗ 
Ke a Poſſeſſion here, enclined them either to 
efert, or return home. But in the midſt of 
G g theſe 
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theſe Calamities, when the Kingdom muſt 
have inevitably been ruined, which ever Party 
prevailed, (for it Was now the Seat of War 
for two Foreign Armies, and the People di- 
vided ) King jobs, to the great Happineſs of 
the Nation, dies: So propitious' was the Al- 
-mighty, by Death, to remove this Prince who 
had brought in theſe Miſeries, which during 
his Life, in Human Reaſon, could not have 
been reconciled, and that at the very time 
when nothing but Ruine was expected. 


XI. King John, by his unſteady and vio. 
lent Conduct, having miſerably embroiled the 
Kingdom, and fo diſſatisfied his Barons, that 
ſeveral of them had entirely withdrawn their 
Allegiance, and had called in Lewis, the Prince 
of France, to their Aſſiſtance, intending to 
make him King, was not at his Death in a 
Condition to diſpoſe of the Crown to his Son; 
for ſuch was his unhappy Circumſtances, that 
he was in ſome danger or loſing of it himſelf: 
However, dying amidſt theſe Troubles, the 
Malecontent Barons, whether uneaſie under 
the French Councils, or whether jealous of 
their Proceedings, or whether conſidering the 

- unhappy Conſequences that muſt enſue upon 
the placing a French Prince upon the Engliſh 
| Throne, by which the Kingdom might become 
a Province, and they themſelves but Vaſſals; 
or whether conſidering the King's Son was but 
Young, and fo could not, as yet, partake es 
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his Fathers Vices; and the great Men, to 
whoſe Protection he was committed, were 
known to be well enclined to the Publick Li- 
berty; or whether conſidering him as a Minor, 
they miglit conclude, that Opportunities, du- 
rigg a Minority, would of courſe be offered, 
which,-if improved, they might eſtabliſh, if 
not enlarge, thoſe Rights and Laws they had 
ſo 12 contended for; or from what other 
Reaſons it might proceed, but certain. it is, 
upon King John's Death, ſeveral of them ap- 
peared inclined to abandon the French Prince ; 
and the Royal Party were equally diſpoſed to 
bring things to an Accord: So that the young 
Henty, the Son of King John, was crowned 
in a very great Aſſembly, the Pope's Legate 
ſhewing a wonderful Zeal for the young King, 
and threatning Excommunication to all ſuch 
as ſhould oppoſe his Acceſſion, Several then 
of, the great Men thus abandoning the French 
atereſt, and Prince Lewis Forces being ex- 
tremely weakened by two unfortunate Battels, 
hgi-was,calily prevailed upon to accept Terms, 
and depart the Kingdom; whereby the Wounds 
the Nation are again healed, and the People 
enjoy à Happy Peace, which continued, with- 
2. any great Interruption, during the Minority 


i. this young King. For the Protectors of this 
rince, to whoſe Care the Governmcat was 
committed, were Perſons of great Wiſdom 
and wonderful Integrity, who induſtriouſly 
laboured to unite the People, and to preſerve 
: G g 2 Peace; 
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eacè; for r taſted the bitter Cala. 
mities of a Civil War, which had been occa 
ſioned and continued by the headſtrong Mea 
{ures of their late Sovereign, in that, being of 
a wilful and haughty Temper, he would not 
he ſatisſied with ſuch Prerogatives the Laws 
gave him, bat was inceſſantly labouring to en- 
creaſe the Royal Authority to a Degree beyond 
what the very Nature of the Conſtitution 
would admit; by which violent and unnatu- 
ral Meaſures, he endangered that very Autho- 
rity he was endeavouring to enlarge, and in- 
volved himſelf and Kingdom in diſmal and 
bloody Troubles: For the Barons, who had, 
as hath been obſerved, ſo great a Share in the 
Lands, and ſo great a Part in the Force of the 
Kingdom, would no more, without Violence, 
«depart from their Ancient Rights, than that 
wilful Prince would be content with ſuch Pre- 
rogatives as the Law had gave him : By which 
means, ſuch Diſcords aroſe between Prince and 
People, that threatned 'an univerſal Ruine, if 
the Almighty had not interpoſed, and by a 
timely Death. removed that unfortunate King; 
for without that, it ſeemed improbable that 
theſe National Differences could have then 
porn amicably reconciled. But He, the un- 
happy Cauſe of theſe Misfortunes, being re- 
moved, who was deteſted and hated by his 
People, Expedients were found whereby to 
continue the Crown in the Royal Family, and 
yet preſerve the Rights and Liberties of the 
Subject. For 
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For during the Minority of young Heavy, 

the eee of che King's Pere 
om, were eatruſted in the 
ons of great Worth, wag. 
Fortunes, whoſe Intereſt it was to ſuppart the 
Conſtitution in its Primitive Purity; for ſhould 
they labour te advance the Royal pal Aufharxy 
beyond .its due Limits, they — 
have leſſened and — Pub 
ſo their own Rights; or ſhould they have 
endeayoured to depreſs the Sovereign Power, 
they muſt have broke the Conſtitution, and let 
in Anarchy and ConfuGoo: Which had aot 
| bera err Ln — own e 

ty; by re ving great Eſtates, the 

had, by the very Nature of the Polity, a — 
Share i in the Government, which, by fament- 
ing Diviſions, might have been endangered, 
i net loſt. The rotectors then obſerving a 
ſexdy- and equal Juſtice, preſerved an entire 
Peace during their Adminiſtration; which i "= 
deed ſeemed no eaſe Matter to perform, b 
reaſon ot thoſe Heats and Diviſions chat t 
3 unnatural Wars muſt have pro- 
; \ beſides, at the — of - Pacificagion 
3 the French Prince, (b oy which the young 
King was ſettled in che Throne) the Male: 
content Barons, who had called in that Foreign 
Power, had made Terms for their on Secy- 
ity; Which, if the Protectors had not literally 
obſerved, might have revived a Civil War, as 
Fata as the Irmer, 
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But young Henry, arrived at Tears of Dif. 
cretion, aſſumes the Government into his own 
hands, and then quickly ſwerving from the 
former Meaſures psp by his Governors, he 
ſoon makes a Change in the Face of Publick 
Affairs: For being now at full Age, he was 
en to ratifie pd confirm the Ancient 
aws, Which by the Treaty of Pacification he 
was obliged to perform; which he ſeems un. 
willing to do, by which he diſcovered" that he 
did not deviate from his Father's Temper. 
However, being adviſed by ſome of his Crea. 
tures, that things not being as yet ripe for his 
future Deſigns, it was much ſafer for him to 
temporize, than obſtinately to deny; for, as 
yet, his Fortunes were not ſufficient to obtain 
a Force powerful enough to withſtand the 
united Power of the Clergy and Laity ; (for 
both Eſtates vehemently urged him to the Per- 
formance of what the Protectors, at the afore- 
ſaid Pacification, had ſworn, in his behalf, ſhould 
be done.) He therefore ſeems willing to com- 
ply with their joint Deſires, and declares his 
Readineſs to Confirm their Ancient Laws; 
but then ſays, Ir war but reaſonuble, that ht 
ſhould be firſt informed what thoſe Ancient Rights 
or Laws were; for he perceived that was not 
entirely agreed ; He therefore propoſes, that 
a Commiſſion be firſt iſſued out, and directed 
to a certain Number of Men in each County, 
that might be impowered to enquire after 
them, and to make a Return, that thereby 0 
| mig 
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might be known what they are; by which 
means, he gained Time: For, as the Sequel of 
his Reign proves, he ſeems never to have in- 
tended to Ratifie them; but having, by this 
ſpecious Pretence, obtained his End, which 
was. the deferring the Ratification, he begins 
to apply himſelf to Methods, whereby he 
might be enabled to withſtand. the Inſults of 
hrs Barons, in caſe they ſhould continue to 
preſs him to a Performance. But this not be- 
ing to be done without a Treaſure, or Reve- 
nues, whereby to raiſe Men, that being de- 
pendant on him, would be at his Diſcretion: 
And to obtain this, was no eaſie Matter; for 
the Extravagances and Troubles of the laſt 
Reigns, and his own Minority, had made great 
Alienations from the Crown, the preſent Re- 
venue being extreamly leſſened, and the Num- 
ber of liis Tenants and Vaſſals diminiſhed ; 
Neither was it ſeaſonable to begin with Vio- 
lence, when he had not a Force to ſupport it. 
Beſides, during his Minority, the greateſt Per- 
ſonages had enjoyed the principal Truſts and 
Offices, who not being to be brought to com- 
ply. with violent Meaſures, would be a mar- 
vellous Obſtruction to his Proceedings ; for 
theſe having great Eſtates, would not be pro- 
per Inftruments-co be uſed in the depreſſing 
and trampling upon Civil Rights: So that em- 
barraſſed in theſe Difficulties, he was neceſſita- 
ted DARN recourſe to {oft and gentle Me- 

thods, as the moſt promiſing way to relieve 
nr N his 
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his Wants. He therefore ſurimiots- 4 Patlic. 
ment, and there ſolemnly ratifies theit Chat. 
ters, which before he had deferred; which be 
ing acceptable to the States, they conſent to 4 
Re-aſfumprtion of Crown-Lands, The King, 
as an Inducement to this Act, had — 
varniſhid his Deſigus with the Pretence of his 
Deſire. of being relieved this way, as leaſt 
burdenſome to his People, by reaſon the Regal 
Digniry might by this means be for the future 
ſupported by its own Revenue, 
ter ſome time, to try another Parliament; 
and that he might not want ſome Colour to 
countenance his Demand for Supplies, he com- 
municates to them a Reſolution of Recovering 
the. Foreign Dominions, that had been vnjuſtiy 
wreſted from the Crown of England in his 
Bather's Time. This he was ſure would be a 
Propoſition very acceptable to the great Men, 
by reaſon ſeveral of them had large Eſtates in 
thoſe Countries: But ' notwithſtanding that, 
they would not conſent to Supplies, but with 
\@ Condition, that the King ſhould again con- 
firm their Charters; which he, induced by his 
Neceſſities, readily performed. 
So that now the Kingdom enjoys an Univer? 
{al Repoſe : Bur this Happineſs was too great 
to be of any long Continuance; for this King's 
Ambition, or Neceſſity, ſoon diſpoſed him to 
rſue ſuch Meaſures, as quickly clouded the 
- Nation's Quiet: For having ineffeftually tried 


another 
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ent to aofwer his Ambitious Defigns 
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anethet Parliament, for more wit Oo —— | 


wett denied him, in that the 
were not applied to the Uſes' they — in 
tended; he now begins to thre 4 himſelf, 
and attempts to ſupply his Neceſſity by ile. 
gal Methods. But that he might not alarm 
the Nation, by openly violating the Laws 
which he had bor lately ſworn to obſerve, he 
endravours to varniſh his unjuſtifyable Pro- 
c&dihgs with ſome Shew of juſtice; for he 
begins his Tyranny with the ncelling and 
Afnulling all Grants that were made in His 
Nonage; alledging, in his Juſtification, chat 
ſuch being obtained in his Minority . cool 
not now 95 e him; and therefore deck 
all thoſe who have ſuch Grants, if they expect 
to continue in them, ſhould have them rene w- 
ed; for the Ratification of which, he demands 
exorbitant Sums. Theſe proceedings not de- 
ing approved by his Barons, nor countenanced 
by his 6wn Brother, made him apprehenſive of 
1 er, which he hopes by Severity to 
nd to this Purpoſe, he reſolves to 
in with his Brother ; thinking, perhaps, "cet 
ctuſhing him, to tetrifie others. 

Methods of raiſing Money not bing an 


ceeds farther, and now cancel gm, he pr. of 
the Forefts ; 'by which grievons amd vexatious 
Action, he propoſts to raiſe great Sums. But 
theſe ws Tyranical and Arbitrary Proceedings 
To deci a Confederacy of the N _— 
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who threaten to depoſe him, unleſs, he deſiſts 
from theſe violent Courſes; terrified by which 
Meſſage, he ſubmits to an Accommodation. 
And now things being quiet, to amuſe the 
People, he undertakes an Expedition into 
France, to recover, as he pretends, his. Patri- 
mony; but having, by his imprudent Con- 
duct, ſpent his Treaſure, and loſt his Men, he 
returns without any Succeſs: And as if the 
Misfortunes of his Voyage had flowed from 
the Obſtinacy of his Subjects, in not having 
ſupplied his Exceſſive Wants, he, upon his Re- 
turn, vents his Rage upon the Londaners, and 
Jews, extorting vaſt Sums by way of Fine, 
But theſe not being ſufficient to anſwer his 
Extravagant Wants, and being as yet ,unwil- 
ling to try a Parliament, by reaſon the People 
being ſo diſobliged, he could expect no Sup- 
plies from that Aſſembly ; he falls ſeverely up- 
on his own Officers, amercing and finigg them 
at Pleaſure, under the Pretence of having re- 
ceived Bribes, oppreſſed the Subject, and cheat- 
ed him; and ſo having ſqueezed and puniſhed 
them, he fills their Places with Strangers, as 
fitter Inſtruments. for his future Purpoſes. And 
not content with this, (as if he laboured to 
perfect his own Ruine) even in the very heighth 
of Diſcontents, he marries, contrary. to the 
Genius of the Nation, into a numerous and 
declining Family, whereby he becomes en- 
compaſſed with a Swarm of his Queen's needy 
Relations, who are to be provided for out of 
the 
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the Publick Treaſury. ' By theſe impolitick 
Meaſures, his Neceſſities encreaſe, and his 
iddy' Temper” ſuggeſts nothing but violent 
Mer s'to ſupply them; whereby the great 
Men are exaſperated, and having learnt from 
his former Proceeding, how little regard is to 
be had to his Faith, they confederate, and. raiſe 
Forces to oppoſe his illegal Methods: And fo 
begins that Calamitous Civil War, between 
s Prince and his Barons, that continued, al- 
tho with ſome ſhort Intermiſſions, the greateſt 
part of his long and unfortunate Reign. 
This King appears to have been a Prince of 
a wilful and froward Temper, one who hated 
Oppoſition, and therefore thirſted after arbi- 
trary and unbounded Power; but not having 
Treaſure, Revenves, or Force, ſufficient to 
accompliſh that his great Deſign, which he 
perpetually purſued, - he became embarraſſed 
in continual Troubles: For his Paſſion, : Am- 
bition, or Will, exceeding his Judgment, (which 
doth not appear to have been great or ſteady) 
he ſtil} purſues what he wanted Means to ob- 
tain ; for ſuch was his Obſtinacy, or Weak» 
neſs; that he will not, or cannot diſcern, that 
his Misfortunes, or Miſcarriages, proceed from 
the very Nature of his Deſigns, which were 
perfectly inconſiſtent with the then Polity, Fimes, 
or People: But (till ſeems to imagine, that they 
are occaſioned by ſome Errors in his Meaſures; 
and therefore will not deſiſt from purſuing his 
End, but only ſhifts and changes his _— 
Y 


ſuch, he leaves them; and in an Inſtant flag: 
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y which he propoſes to attain it, as often as 
he experiences the former unſucceſsful, Thus 


we find him ſometimes haugbty, menacing 
and threatning his People; and when that 
will not do, he falls into violent Methods ; and 


then taught by the Difficulry or Danger of 


in his Fury, ſinks in his Courage, is terrified 
becomes humble, tame, and moderate ; ſends 


to his Barons, acknowledges his former Er. 


rors, promiſes Amendment, ratifies the Char. 
ters, and do's every thing they deſire ; pre- 
ſently he ftarts back, revokes what he had 
done, huffs, threatens, and falls again into 
Violence. And thus he interchangeably acted, 
until by this unſteady Conduct he reduced his 
Affairs to ſo low an Ebb, that his Barons not 
only manicled the Royal Authority, but ſtrip- 
ped him of Royalty, and made themſelves Re- 
_ of his Perſon and Kingdom. And this 
they continued, until their Ambitions, ( for 
each would be __ ) produced Diviſions, 
which brought forth Cruelty : For theſe pre- 
tended Patrons of Liberty, that took-up Arms 
to defend the Kingdom from the Tyranny of 
an unhappy Prince, having once obtained his 
Power, fell themſelves into Factions, and be- 
came as unjuſt and tyranical in the uſe of Au- 
thority, as the King they had oppoſed; and 


the Nation was ſo far from being bettered by 


this Change, that inſtead of one, they now 
had many Tyrants. A full Evidence — 
8 | an 


| 
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will be, when exalted above Laws, and 
N to his own Will; and how apt Men 
are to practiſe themſelves, what they will of- 
ten condema in others: For theſe Great Men, 
when in private Capacities, reproached the 
Tyranny of their King; but yet no ſooner 
were they become Kings, by ufurping the 
Royal Authority, but they alſo become Ty+ 
rants. | 
For the ſevere Proceedings of the Regents, 
ſoon made it evident, that the Subjects Con- 
dition was not bettered by this Change ; for 
the People, groaning under this new Tyranny, 
ſoon begin to wiſh for the Reſtoration of their 
Old Maſter ; (the preſent Sufferings being al- 
ways eſteemed heavieſt ) ſo that the King had 
no ſooner erected his Standard, to © the 
Regents, but the People flock to it: 
Fate of Human Affairs! That the very Prince, 
that was but lately reproached as a Tyrant and 
preſſor, is now looked upon as a Saviour, 
and fought after as a Deliverer : For ſuch a 
Multitude reſort to him, that his Army in 
Number ſoon exceeds the Barons: But not- 
withſtanding that Advantage, the Fatal Battel 
of Lews made the King and Prince his Son 
Prifoners, whereby the Kingly Power was 
again in the hands of the Barons: But Divi- 
Hons ſoon aroſe amongſt the Victors, for the 
great Leiceſter would not admit of an Equal, 
nor Glouceſter of a Superior, who therefore be- 
come the Heads of two oppoſite 3 1 
n 
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And the young Prince making an Eſcape from 
his Impriſonment, ſoon appeared at the Head 
of another Army; and the Miſunderſtandings 
encreaſing amongſt the great Men, occaſioned 
their Ruine. For Giduceſter diſſatisfied, wit 
draws from the Confederacy, and unites with 
the Prince; and by that, Leiceſter's Army was 
ſo weakened, that in the Battel of Eveſham 
his Forces were routed, and he ſlain. 
There were ſeveral things worthy remark- 
ing, that contributed to this ſtrange Turn in 
the King's Affairs; as, - r ee 
The Firſt, In that the Barons did not, aſter 
their Victory, ſtop at what they had aſſigned 
as the Reaſon of taking up Arms, viz. the 
Ratifying their Ancient Charters; but conti- 
nued an Uſurped and Lawleſs Authority in 
themſelves, which they had pretended to con- 
_ demn in the King: Beſides, in the continuing 
this Power in their own hands, they. commit- 
ted Violence upon the very Nature of the Con- 
ſtitution, which could not ſubſiſt under divi- 
ded Heads: For nothing but Diviſions and 
Factions could enſue upon ſuch a Model, 
which muſt naturally uſher in Ruine; as the 
Miſunderſtandings between Leiceſter, and Gloa- 
ceſter immediately did. For in Civil Diſſen- 
tions, where there are two - oppolitg Parties, 
if a third ſprings up, it naturally falls in with 
one (ide; as in this very Inſtance: Glouceſter's. 
Party ſoon united with that of the King's, 
which was now headed by the Prince. 


24 


The 
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The Second was, In that the King had now 
gained the Pope's Legate to his ſide, as is moſt 
evident from the Endeavours that Miniſter uſed 
to procure Aſſiſtance from the Clergy ; by 
which, ſeveral of that Body favoured the 
Royal Party. ' * | 

The Third was, That the King, now taught 
by a long and fad Experience, how impracti- 
cable his Deſigns were, of acquiring Arbitrary 
Power, did ſeriouſly apply himſelf to remedy 
Grievances, as appears, in that he was not 
elated by his Victory, nor did not fall into his 
former Violences, but permitted the People to 
enjoy quietly what they had ſo Jong contended 
for. It is true, there might be ſome preſent 
Reaſons for that; for the adverſe mote as yet, 
poſſeſſed ſome Strong Holds, and could not be 
ptevailed upon to ſubmit to the King's Mercy, 
without being reſtored to their Eſtates; which 
was violently oppoſed by thoſe who had the 
Grants of them, by which means the Publick 
Peace was again endangered: For Glouceſter 
inſiſts, that they may be reſtõred; which be- 
ing denied, he retires and arms: But the Le- 
gate interpoſing, things are accommodated 
without Blows; whereby the Malecontents 
being forſaken, - were obliged to ſurrender to 
the Prince who was marched againſt them. 
Thus all things are again quieted ; and the 
King, to gratifie the Legate, and pleaſe the 
Religious, conſents, that the Prince may un- 
dertake a Holy War; which he performed, = 

a is 
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his own Glory, but the Nation's Loſs. How. 
ever, his Fat dying whe he was in that 
Expedition, he was, altho' abſent, unanimouſly 


XII. The different Fates of the two laſt 
turbulent Reigns, do prove how difficult, if 
not impoſſible, it is for Princes to acquire an 
Arbitrary and Unbounded Power over a Peo- 
ple, where the very Nature of the Conſtitu- 
tion is not befitted for it; as it is certain the 
Ancient Exgliſb one was not, by reaſon the 
Prince had not the Milice ſo entirely dependant 
upon him ; neither had he a Revenue whereby 


to hire one, that might enable him to over- 


ballagce the Power of the People; Neither 
could the Prince eaſily obtain a Foreign or 


Mercenary Army, ſufficient towrelt theWealth 


and Lands out of the hands of the Subject, by 


reaſon the Conſtitution permitted no Milice to 
the Prince, but what was annexed as a Service 


to the Land; ſo that the Land and Force was 
in thoſe Days inſeparable: And whenever the 


Prince hath attempted to violate this Funda- 


mental, he hath been oppofed. Nay, ſhould 
an Engliſh King have been ſo inhumanly bar- 
barous, as to have intended the Deſtruction of 


his own People, rather than not obtain his Ar- 


bitrary End, (as we want not an Inftance in 
King John) yet ſuch a, Prince muſt probably 


have been diſappointed at laſt in his Deſigns; 


by reaſon he muſt then have eſtabliſhed q 
ne 
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new Government, by ſharing or dividing the. 
Lands amongſt his Followers; there not be- 
ing, in thoſe early Times, any other Methods 
of rewarding them: And then ſuch fighting 
only for their Pay, would likewiſe, partake in 
the Conquelt ; as we find was always done by 
theſe Nations in thoſe Times. The Followers, 
or Soldiers, then being poſſeſſed of the Land, 
would in time become as zealous to maintain 
their, own Rights agaioſt future Encroach - 
ments, as their former Poſſeſſors had been to 
defend theirs : As may be inſtanced in the Vor- 
mgn Conqueſt ; for the very Followers of the 
Conqueror, who were inveſted. in the Exgliſu 
Eſtates, ſoon became as earneſt Aſſertors of 
the Ancient Liberties, as the Saxons themſelves 
ould have been, had they not been diſpoſſeſ- 


And notwithſtanding King John had once 
that Fate, as by the Help of Foreigners to 
over-rua this Kingdom, yet he durſt not be- 
Bn, or plant a new Government upon them; 

y which means he became unable. to keep 

what he had by their Aſſiſtance violently obs 
tained ; for they not being immediately re- 
warded with the Lands, as they expected, ſoon 
grew cool in the Quarrel, and gradually de- 
erted him. And then his own People being 
eonvinced of their deſperate Circumſtances, 
and of the King's baſe Intentions, chooſe ra- 
ther to incur the contingent Hazard of Op- 
preſſion from a Foreign Prince, whom they had 
e called 
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real de their d h Sowereigtr: Which ha. 
Zardous A ie Barons, ſohn effected 
whikt they intent which way; to give 1 
Check 19 the Carreer of that Pritice's For- 
tunes. It is true, had not ttie timely! Death 
of chat unfortunate , adminiftred an Op- 
portubity of putting un End to the Caltthities 
of che Times, ir is dot unlike! but thoſe 
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rhe ied Fade now flock to his Standar 

1 de u& delivered from their pre: 
ix d 0. ad Henry Wiſely improving 
tunity ty, ty, K athered ſuch a Foree rhat 


dyerfarics; ; but precipita- 


1882 
a Rare, 15 _—_ _ _— and him- 
wp and Son taken But Diviſions 
arifing amongſt the rs, or Succeſs often 
_ in Ruine, where Armies are command- 
wn; Bac Equals, (for the Danger being remo- 
that add their Union, Diſputes natu- 

oy 1 amor a theniſelves ) and Prince 
d, King 5 "tur Fran Son, 
pear his Vids; i athered laß Forces that 
1 che Fortune 1 the War to the Royal 


Pee e and in the end, entfrely! ſubdued the op- 


| Yer . een this great Succeſs of 
Henyy, by the Conv of Prince Edward his 
Son, in the laſt Period of his Life, yet he was 
ne . by tha 1 — alter the Conſtitution, 
or to 5 le up he Liberties of the Peo- 
per for fd pee it, that very Party, 
probable, that raiſed him, would have 
Enemies: For after a long and tedis 
N that ended to the Advantage of the 
he Crown really gained nothing; as ap- 
ries that Prero —_— Fin Liberty remained 
the lame ſtate as they were in before the 
ar: So impracticable an Undertaking it was, 
in * Conſtitution, for a Prince to eltabliſh 
an Arbitrary Power; or for Subjects to tram- 
1h 2 ple 
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ple upon Sovereignty : For in theſe two In- 
ſtances of John and Henry, as the Misfortunes of 
the Firſt, in the laſt Period of his Life, did not 
enlarge Liberty; ſo the Succeſs: of the Laſt, 
did not ſuppreſs it : A clear Proof of the Vani- 
ty of Attempts to alter the preſent Forms of 


Government, when'the Nature of the Conſti- 
tution 15 not befitted for ſuch a Change. 


XIII. Edward, the Son of Heyy, ſucceeds his 
Father in the Throne; a Prince of great Cou- 
rage, and happy Conduct, ripe in Years, and 
mature in judgment; having learnt by his 
— ny and Father's 7 er ao in 
trut is own Experience, ving large- 
ly — in the late Civil Troubles) how dan- 
© gerous it was for an Engliſh Prince, to proſe- 
cute unbounded Power, when the very Nature 
of the Conſtitution did not favour ſuch an At- 
tempt ; ſeems perfectly to have laid aſide all 
ſuch Deſigns, for he purſues Meaſures extreme- 
ly different from what had been practiſed by 
either Father, or Grandfather ; For he ap- 
pears careful to avoid all Diſputes with his 
Subjects, voluntarily confirming their Charters, 
that had coſt ſo much Blood: And his Feo? 
ple, in Return, gratefully preſent him with 
. Subſidies and Supplies, being ready to comply 
with their Prince in every thing, who ha 
gave them ſuch proofs of his Juſtice and Aﬀe- 
Rion, By this means, this Great Prince Was 


2 (notwithſtanding the Miſeries wa 
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Devaſtations that were occaſioned by a direſul 
Civil War, during the two laſt-Reigns) to raiſe 
his own and Kingdom's Reputation ; which 
had ſunk to the lowelt degree, in the time of 
of his Predeceſſors, to a heigth equal, if not 
exceeding, what-it ever attained at in the time 
of any of his Anceſtors, altho they were pol- 
ſeſſed of many and great foreign Territories, 
which were now in a manner loſt. For this 
Wiſe Prince, altho? of a Mind as great and aſ- 
piring, as any of our former Kings, yet having 
a Judgment equal to his Ambition, He foreſaw 
Glory was not ſafely to be acquired by. ſheath- 
ing his Sword in his own. Bowels, that is, by 
wounding and injuring his own Subjects, ſince 
by ſuch an Act, he himſelf, as the Soul and Life 
of that Body, muſt be weakned, and in the 
End ſuffer by the very Wound he had made: He 
therefore, like a Father of his People, tenders 
their Welfare, and makes his Subjects Rights, 
as much his Care, as his own Prerogatives ; ne- 
ver attempting to violate the One, or to en- 
large the Other; but turned his mighty De- 
ſigns upon other Countries; Propoſing rather 
to eternalize his Name by Foreign Conqueſts, 
then to aggrandize his Power, by oppreſſing 
his own: People. And having accordingly 
ſettled a Peace and Repoſe in his own Kingdom, 
the bleſſed Effects of his Wiſdom and Goodneſs, 
he became the Dread and Tertor to his Neigh- 
bours. He had even in his Youth, acquired a 
Renown for his Valour, in our own unhappy 
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governed, but even actuated by his Minion, 
who always directed and carried him as he 
pleaſed; his Favourites Boverning bath his 
Perſon and Kingdom, making only uſe of his 
Name, to colour and countenance their 'own 
Villanies. For this Poor Prince was not, like 
the former, ruined by his on violent and 
headftrong Will, by graſping at more Power 
than was his Legal Right; but was meerly 
undone by meanly ſubjecting himſelf to the 
Will and Guidance of Others, who ' uſed his 
- Name. to juſtifie their own Wickedneſs: For 
"as Pride, Obſtinacy, Ambition, and Thirſt af. 
ter Rule, were the Vices that embroiled the 
' former Reigns; ſo Eaſineſs, Complacency, Sub- 
- miſſion, or rather Subjection, were what ruined 
this: Which cannot be called fo much Vices 
in themſelves, as they became fo, in being un- 
. rr 
_-- "Edward, during his Father's Liſe, had com- 
mitted ſome riotous and diſſolute Actions, 
which were not ſo much imputed to the Warmth 
of his Youth, (for his Nature was known to 
be too tender and innocent for ſuch Practiſes) 
zs they were eſteemed the unhappy Effects of 
of the corrupt Counſels of his Companion and 
Favourite Gef, Who being bred up with 
the Prince, was al ways dear to him; for Gave- 
one Was known to have influenced him to 
commit ſeveral Odgrages and Diſorders, that 
v6 an Boden, be, 
And to have Ingdueed: tim to appear ſome: 
. What 
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what froward and diſobedient to his Father: 
Which being obſerved by that wiſe King, he 
thought it but time to remove this his Compa- 
nion, by a  Baniſhment, from his (Son's Pre- 
fence; and ftriftly to enjoin the young Prince 
never to recall him after his Death: And as a 
farther Expedient to prevent his Return, the 
King, upon his Death-Bed, enjoins the Barons 


to ſee this his Will and Deſire performed. But 


the young Prince, once poſſeſſed of the Throne, 
ſoon became unmindful of his dying Father's 
Will, for he immediately recalls his Favourite: 
Gaeveſtone returned, is plumed with Honours, 
and entruſted with the Management of all Af- 
fairs of State; the fond King — all too 
little for his Minion. But Gaveſtone's haugh 
and imperious Mind is not content with the 
Dignities, but will deſpiſe the Nobility, and 
diſgorge his Wit and Venom in ſcoffing and 


ridiculing them. The Great Men, provoked 
by theſe Inſolencies, confederate, 


and enraged 
and then demand of the King the Removal of 
his Favourite, that his Father's Will might 
be perſormed, which they had promiſed to ſee 
done; and they themſelves reſtored to their 
proper Rights, that were now uf by 
Gaveſtone. The King, terrified with their 
Threats, conſents to his Baniſhment; but the 
Storm being blown over, (for the Barons were 
appeaſed by their Sovereiga's Condeſcention) 
he is again recalled. The Barons finding their 
Councils neglected, and their Prince's Promiſes 
2918 „ | violated, 
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Authority, would not — — admit 
a ſingle Miniſtry, which a Favourite would 
advance; By which. Clelbings Were occaſion» 
ed — the Prince and Ba 
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a the reagent —— new 

Favourirs,. and the Kings being guided thy 
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Fr die, wo vppreſs- ſome one or more of the 
Nen, wheſs Power or Authority: they 
ed, 4 Miy bs particularly 'inflanced-in 
the 4 of Luntaſter, BY which Diſcoments 
were effettalſed: Tet theſe Vioknees being 
off and not affecting the 
WHOM Body er the Nebity, Were not ſüsei 
ent Cache“ a Par was fotmed, and headed 
3 eo ihe nlp popular Perſons) to fluke 
rone, until ſuch —— as the Ignominl- 
= Misfortunes and Tnſucceſſes "Nato, the 
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between the King and the Great Men ; which 
was a thing not acceptable to the Minions: 
And therefore the Queen's Revenues. are to be 
233 — a Puniſhment 8 
By this Proceeding againſt the Qi the 

had a farther * for knowing 2 be - 
Lady of a high Spirit, and one that would 
reſent ſuch an Act, it was concluded it 
might be a means of entirely ſeparating her 
from her Duty and Affection to the King, 
when he ſhould conſent to ſuch an Uſage of 
her: So that ſhe being removed, who had 
ſome Influence upon the King, there then 
would be no body that durſt to calm or op- 
poſe their Councels. But this their Project 
proved their Ruine; for the King's unfortu- 
nate Circumſtances at Home, gave the French 
King an Opportunity of ſeizing his Territories 
Abroad : The Queen then 4 a3 or elſe de- 
deſires a Permiſſion, to go to that King, her 
Brother, that by her Mediation all Differences 
and Diſputes between the two Kings might 
peaceably be adjuſted; And being got into 
France, ſhe cunningly, under a Pretence of a 
Match for her Son, obtains Leave for the Toung 
Prince to be brought to her: And now having 
gained her, Point, and ſtreogthened her Inte- 
reſt, by the Preſence of her Son, ſhe becomes 
unmindful of her Husband's Bed, and places 
her Affections upon Mortimer, her beloved Gal 
lent. All things being ripe in England for a 
Change, ſhe returns fraught with Revengy 
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nd full of Rancour, erects her Banner, pub- 
liſhes her own Injuries, and declares for the 
Puniſhment of Evil Councellors, and the Re- 
moval of Favourites, that had brought Ruine 
upon the King and Kingdom : The Nobility 
flock to her Standards, and the Clergy join in 
the Cauſe; for the Favourites had lately diſ- 
obliged that Body, by their ſevere Proſecution 
of the Biſhop of Hereford in the Civil Courts, 
which was eſteemed a Violation of the Rights 
of Holy Church. This unfortunate King 1s 
ſoon forſook by all, as having, in truth, him- 
ſelf formerly forſook all but his Minions, and 
is forced to fly to ſeek Safety in Coney, but 
in doing that is unfortunately ſeized by his 
Enemies; and being now made a Priſoner, a 
Parliament is aſſembled, and this poor Prince 
is ſtripped of Royal Authority, being obliged 
to make a formal Reſignation of his Crown 
and Dignity, Edward, his Son, being declared 
King. | | | 


XV. Edward the ſecond depoſed, and Ed. 
ward the third, his Son, a Minor, crowned 
King, the Tutelage of his Perſon and Go- 


'vernment of the Kindom, is ſpeciouſly con- 


_ ferred. upon Twelve Perſons, as Governours ; 
but is really uſurped by the Queen, and her 


Mortimer : For a Parliament being called, when 


. this Lady was in the heigth of her Fortunes, 


the King her Husband being her Priſoner, and 
the People pleaſed with a Revolution ec 
Y 
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by her means, hy which they were freed from 
the Tyragoy of the Favourites, which was 
the Mofartunes of the late Reign bec 
odigus; were then ſo marveliou 
this Princes, their Ke pt that bad 


3 L rge. 8 to 
| the. Prejudice of the King, ſetrling three 
faurths of ane ac (4 upon her: And 
the Governours of the King's Perſon po King- 
nor have that 5 iniga e.. 4 85 ence of 


*. —.— s, that oj 

ah chings to her Managemeat.. Thy Lady 

thus flowing in Wealth, and aboundiog in Au- 

thority,” ſhowers dawn her Lov: on 

her Many, and they both employ 

their Thoughts how to continue tar awer 
— haue 


qrtunately obtained: To do this, 
44 People may be amuſed, | 


ary, . the Minds 
2 | one. f ſo they 
ey may not too near uire into t [ 
of the preſent yn Ps he An ed: 
tion then againſt Scotland is . which if 
ducceſsſul, Would confirm them in the new 
Authority: However, it was a perfect Balm 
to quiet the Minds of; the; People, and to. aps 
.peaſe. the Diſorders procęeding from 1 


-Difcord and Haction; for the People by 
means, amuſed with the Apprehenſion of 6 
— Commen Danger, n Pot? be ſo 
ſptone to examine into the preſent Miſcari 
or t find fault. with the Condutt o Fs 
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the Adminiftration : For that Perſon that ſhall 


doring F Danger) to do theſe 
chgs, wi — 2 — | 25 nde, amd 
will hr to intend and ſoment 
and ſo will 


e Branded wich the Name of an 
Incendiary, ant} an 


to h 
Ax is for this Reaſon, that a War, ufter a Revo- 
lution, (which always the Effet of great 
Diſtonteats, Diviſions, and Fałtions in a Na. 
tion) ſeems as 4 Falitick, to 
. and Rill — as is to com- 
Spirits in the Body . 


1 IXLEED and -difordered 
by th the difcharpiog of — — 
mours. Heſides, a War gives an Oppom- 
nifty 10 a — — and Ae, (and 
— 'vſually or 4o:the 


Parowres Aron the-Prince)in-Pelle „to do- 
— Zums, W are rexdily 
z Which are never to be ed, bur 


= 'Minilters will have a ſhare in them: And 
the Zeal of the People being abways warm, 
whilſt the Senſe of a Delverance i freſh, A 
buſes that concern the Government, are rarely 
much examined, or in 'truth:eaquard imo: 
For chis Reafon io is, that we May ufualiy:ob- 
ſerve elle Credtures of à Printe, iafter s Neo- 

velurion, oon become eg. Nich. Mut 
this- gern had a ſarther Deſign in this War, 
for the nd brougtit over fore Foreign Froope, 
inch ſhe ſeems vrry deßrous to retain; whuch 
bot deing then conſiſteat wich che Oonſtitmiom, 
nor 
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nor agteeable to the People, | could not 
ſaſely continue, but — — 
them in this War. But this Scottiſh Expedition 

ing unfortunate, and that, as it was gene- 
rally believed, occaſioned by Mortimer, who 
was thought, (by permitting the Scots to make 
adiſhonourable Eſcape, when it was in the Pow. 
er of the Engliſh to have deſtroyed them) to 
make great Advantages to himſelf: The No. 
bility become ſo exaſperated, that they preſs 
the Queen to ſend her mercenany Strangers 
home; alledging, that they were dangerous, 
and had been uſeleſs in the War: With which 
Demands the Queen then complies, . 

d-in a Treaty with Scotland, whic 

might be of more Advantage to her and her 
Minion, than the detaining her Foreign Troops: 
For by that Treaty, it was plain ſhe had 
more regard to her.own Safety, than to the 
King or Kingdom's Ad vantage; for ſhe con- 
ſented to moſt diſhonourable Conditions to 
gain the Peace. But the Great Men being 
grown diſſatisfied at theſe Miſmanagements, 
and Jealous at her Proceedings, begin to with+ 
draw from her Intereſt, and form Parties to 
remedy theſe Miſcarriges: The Quern and her 
Mortimer are publickly reviled, as the Occa· 
ſions of the Nation's Misfortunes; the late Mi- 
niſtry, or rather Reigns, of Gaveſtane and ths 
2 are repreſented as more tolerable, - 
than the preſent of the Queen and her Mortimer. 


Theſe Publick Complaints, and the Secret 
| Whiſpers 
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Whiſpers of ſome. of the Nobility, rouſed u 
a ſleeping Lion in the oung King's Breaſt, 
that he grew jealous of the Proceedings of this 
ſhining Favourite; for ſuch was Mortimer's 
Extravagancies, that he eclipſed the Royal 
Youth in outward 41 and Magnificence: 
His Perſon being enci 
ber of Attendance; and his Authority ſo great, 
that he raiſed Men with his Smiles, and ruined 
them with his Frowns ; all things of moment 
being tranſacted by his Councils: Add to 2 
He Was become Infolent and Revengeful, anc 
had imprudently appeat'd an Inſtrument in 
the Death of the King's Unkle. The young 
Ring, awakened by theſe Proceedings, thinks 
it but time to humble the Pride of this Fa- 


vourite, whoſe immoderate Authority threat« 


ened Him and the State; and accordingly fo 


orders Matters, that he ſhould be povenry 
ſeized; which being effected, he was arraigned, 


convicted, and executed for there ſeldom is 


wanting Crimes, Evidences, or Judges, to 


ruine an imperious Favourite: But Mortimer 


muſt not ſuffer alone, but the Queen hkewiſs 


muſt undergo ſome Puniſhment ; for being ac- 
cuſed of Lewdneſs and Miſgovernment, the is 


condemned to perpetual Imprifoament ; her 


Eſtate is confiſcated to the King's uſe, and a 
mall Penſion only allowed for her Mainte- 

This Inſtance may confirm to us, how in- 
conſiſtent a Juncto, or a fingle Miniſtry, was 
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8 very ation readity united or 
> Ole, in her Prerence for Wehe removing 


Fade in her Hus bands Tithe, and us ah 
Ackiiowled ment for theſe 'Servicts, ker 75 
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vouts Would not protect lier, den ſhe was 
were eondermin'd 
in the former Rei u. 

And now the young Kiki having taken the 
Government! into his oWn bn nds, reſolves, like 
a-Wiſe Prince, to make his People his Favou- 

&,; for having learnt, by bis Father's Miſ- 
fore the Dangers | Bar attend a ſeparate 

niltty, he prudently avoids that Shelve, and 
conſults his P People 1 in all his moſt Aifficulc At- 
fairs; 5 and thus guided by their Councils, he 
Jug kes one Common Intelelt between Prince 

Pente By Which prudent. Courſe, he be- 
2 enabled A perform ſuch Glorious At. 
e as ſilenced the braveſt Ackions of 
Anceſtors: For he gave Laws to Scotland, 
and carried his Laurels into the very Bowels of 
rance : -and had, at one COR the two Kings 
of thoſe mn ty Kingdoms, his Captives and 
1 hus this Great Prince reigned be- 
Joved of his People, and ſucceſsful in his En- 
terprizes, rarely meeting with any Check to 
his good Fortunes; until ſuch time, as decli- 
ning in 2 and encrealing i in Tnfirmitics, he 
Ess ly committed the Mang ement of Aft- 
Irs to his Son, John of Gant, Duke of yr 

; caſter, 
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ln, who. purſuing ſipiſter or apo of his 
Own, a) 1 9 5 7 and Factions in the 
Aan Web fo zecke al National 5 

that tlie. Acter part of this KingsR eign 
was k 1 at c race and unſuecefsful. 
5 19 of. theſe -Domeſtick Divid- 
55 chat ipſed the kg in the 
. jp this lu "WP Ri den, pr 2 
N and 100 ens of che B 
aſter, the ne now Favourite Son, 
besen al : For the Prince of Wales, 
koown : by. e Name of the Black Prince, the 
of the People, 41 unde Engl | 
Virtie, after. a long and. by ſhing Si 
55 d. withdrew him from Puplick Bulli 
bets, A leſt one Le.» San, who was af- 
ae Richard. The Duke of Lan- 
or i Ci the Life-time- of the Prince of Wales, 
'who, by. reaſon of his Weakneſs, had not been 
* for ſome time to attend Councils) had, 
the Af ſtance of Alice Piercy, the King's 
e 
the .iabirm.Kiog, that he had gained the, A 


miniſtration; into, his own Hands; and under 


the Colour of that, Authority, was Jabguri g 
10 f a Parry, For epable. im. ro excl ude the 

"Young. Prince Rich 4, and ſo. keeure he Sue: 
<xlſion Mk e his Deſigns were 
not ſo ſecretly manage ,but they were obſerved 
weak and dying Brother, che Prince of 
„N hg willy £ndeavoured in his Life- 
ine to Wat a Party, that might balance that 
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. bf the aſpiring Duke; which he eaſily effected, 
for the People generally favoured him; and the 
Parliament (6 far eſpouſed his Cauſe, "that they 
addreſſed the King for the removing the Duke 
and his Creatures from his Preſence and Coun. 
cils. But the Prince of Wales bei dead, 
and the King's Infirmities encreaſing, the Duke 
returns, and is again entruſted with the Re. 
gency: But before this was done, it was thought 
adviſable to do ſomewhat in favour of the 
young Prince Richard, thereby to quiet the 
People, who hating the Duke, murmured at 
theſe Proceedings: Richard therefore'is created 
Printe of Wales, Dake of Cornwal, and Earl f 
 Chefter ; and that there might remain no Jea- 
loulies of any ſecret Deſigns of the Duke of | 
Lancaſter, the King in Parliament ſolemnly de- 
clares Richard his Succeſſor: Which things had 
0 far the deſired Effects, that the Duke is now 
ermitted to continue in the Regency. _ 
But the Duke, eſtablifhed in his Govern: 
ment, calls a new Parliament, which he eg- 
deavours, by all manner of Ptactiſes, to gain 
to his Intereſt; but things not ſucceeding in 
that Aſſembly to his Wiſhes, for inſtead of 
granting Subſidies, which he laboured to ob- 
rain, the Parliament fell upon Grievances, 
which produced Diſputes and Complaints, but 
no Money: And the Clergy alſo proving Re- 
fractory, entirely diſappointed him; for that 
Body refuſe to treat of any Buſineſs, by reaſon 
the Biſhop of Winthefter, a Prelate . 
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1'by drr chat Duke, was not admitted into 
that A mbly. Theſe unhappy and unen- 
Pas Proceedin 5 extremely mortiſie the 

ue; but e the late Prince of 
Wales, being dead, he thought himſelf able to 
overcame all - Difficulties , and accordingly 
forms] rojects to humble his Enemies: He be- 


5900 With the Clergy, as imagining he had a 


rable Opportunity of humbling them, by 
the 7 104 . and his Adherents; he 


therefore oublick] ly . that Doctrine, and 


e all its Followers: This he belie- 


| would be acceptable to the People, by rea- 
ſog thoſe, Opinions were manifeſtly levelled at 
Churchmen, who he thought were now en- 
vied hy the! Nobility, for their immenſeWealth, 
wn immoderate Authority, and hated by the 
le for their Pride and Cruelty, But the 
Duke, by too haſtily eſpouſing a Se& that had 
not. Numbers, or Strength, to defend it elf, 
was endangered of being buried in its Ruines : 
For the Londoners not being pleaſed with theſe 


Novelties, publickly exclaim againſt the Duke, 


as the Abettor of them, and openly. reproach 
45 as an Obſtructer of Juſtice, in his hinder- 
diſeountenancing the puniſfing of theſe 
Hereticks ; which Diſcontents improve to ſuch 
a degree, that they riſe in Numbers, and tu- 
caully kiffe his Houſe, and threaten Vic- 
ence.t Aus Perſon; 3 t0 ad whoſe Fury, he 
vary in the Houſe of the Princeſs 
in-law, whoſe” 2 wag Son he had 
13 plotted 


b. 85 ef 
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| — e diſinhexited Lach f. eee 
o was ſecure ſrom of t itu 

for that Lady e ae Fr pre Tr 

red by the 4 0 Alcho ' theſe Tumults, 8 00 

the general Hatred of the Nation, gave ſome 


Check to the ambirious and aſpiting Deſigns 
of Lancaſter ;, yet his intrieguing Condat in in 


8 Regency, bei Ways uſpected, 
ed {ugh bers . in the 


ople; that the backw 
ue Pr 0 aſſiſt 5 relieve the Crowg. | 
| cheſa Dixifons, in the laſt Years of this Kings 
Reign, were unhappily bo 120 thoſe large Pro 
Yintes;. and mighty 1 that He, in the 
”_—_ .of his Age, when 175 fairs 25 
2 his own Cond 0 
— nd there remaine Lena of ul 
his wy Atchievements, to his Poſterity, 
2 the ſingle Town of Gy Bo 15 7 
an intrisguiag Regency, eget National Fa. 
. uch [withered the Laurels of a mol; 
aue en Bae. TRY 


XVI. But Edvard being 11 — al 
the — n Rich is e e 
ſucc ngz. the Guardian- 
ſhip of h e e 5 is commit ted 
to a certain N e of Lords and Biſhops, 
and amonglt theſe, his Unkle the Duke of 
Luncaſten is qne, | who ſoon, by. the Greatnels 
of his Birth, and. bis formes; Authority; found 
Pres to obtain wy. principal Powes into his 


own 
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lage, (for his Goyerngurs took little 


ably concluded, from What was afterw 
practiſed, by the Dubs of Levcafer,” w 
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ed Hasche wn. he doth not omit, join 
his va For 
e 
trier e what b. Fd lo ** 11 95 [7 hy 
* . 7 of a too powerful Factian rail 
in W 2770 ephew. 1 0 find 
in a. Capacgit oly to oppoſe 
4s Royal Party, he en to cloſe 
wich it; and by a pretended atleRionate Fond- 
eG, indulges N dung King in A 
that ſo havi 


ucation, 
nighe be.carly corrupted bf a VER ind Licep- 
gouſnels, which 3 him 40 
his People, and ther e an . en 


af his ppl into the Throne. 


King thus leſt ig a4 manger to bis ow de. 
Care'pf 


his Education, contrived, as may be. 


engroſled Authorgy into his n 
ſaon fell, according to the 0 ee Nature of 
ungoverned Louth, into e of LE 
Vices, and -Debaugheri fe be- 

delighted 90 555 5 ſuch 


comes - pleaſed en 
Perſons, whoſe Warr or Inclinations led 


ow: into the ſamę nt et or whofe 


ichednes or Def = ew o ap- 
Prove; and e Which 


ſuch in bim; By 


ber Bis Cautt cores a Schgol of 1 


tidufteſs. And e 8 Company, of 
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Men of te Lives, 
e th — 28 f 


ice and . were to be the only Qua- 
Lications. for Preferment. Thus Rood: thing; 

| 2 8 but, 1 the Ti s Vices were 
angerous to his Peace, a interpre- 

125 bur the Sallies or Qver: boilin of 'Youth, 
hich, Age and Experience would: remedy: 
Ar that farther Occaſions of- Diſcontent might 
not be wanting in this Reign, a Parliament is 
Kalled, wherein a Subſidy is granted by a Pol, 
Which was to be collecded b by | the King's Offi 
ers; 2 thing iq it ſelf moſt grievous to the 
Feople, and which became much more ſo, by 
the manner of collecting of it: For this Duke, 
who as yet govern'd a cauſed it to be le- 
vied with the greateſt Severity; Which had 
the deſi Eee. for/it produced chat great 
1 ion began by Wart Tyler. . But thut 
ebellion turned to Lancafter's Diſadvantage; 
for the Multitude, convinced that he as yet 
directed all, looked upon him as the Inſtru. 
ant of this A ang en and bitterly exclaim- 
«an, Nr to manifeſt, their Hatred 

'fo 70 25 obli ed themſelves by. an Oath, 
355 to admir of a King whoſe. anner 


be Miſearria Sin hs Ailminifemion, jor 
Nee in the apex inthe of the young King, 
TRIES after ſome Years obſerved hy the Far. 

iament, that Auguſt Body, thought it time to 
Way the Prince c our of. their Care, whohad 


took 


for 
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fool folitle Care of bim, and committed him 
in Government to the Earl of Warwict, ho- 
ping that the more careful Conduct of that 
prudlent Peer, might as yet reclaim him: But 


neſs; by too long a Continuance, 
was too deeply rooted to be now amended; 
irtuous Precepts were but the young 
King's Sport, and Good Examples but the Sub- 


jecr ol Ridicule; Men of ſcandalous Lives, 
wicked Deſigns, and profligate Fortunes, who 
laboured to oblige their Prince, by admiring 
-his Debaucheries, were his only Favourites. 
1 And certain it is, that Perſonal Immoralities 
m a Prince, 


a will not continue long unaccom- 
panied with Publick Calamities; for that Prince 
that makes 'lewd Miſcreants his only Favou- 


rites and Councelſors, muff naturally fall him- 


'felf; or bring his People into ſome Misfortunes ; 
by reaſon the Safety, as well as the Inclina- 
tions, of ſuch profligate Perſons, will induce 
them to debauch the Foliticks, as well as the'Mo- 
rats, of their Prince: For if they cannot per- 
ſwade him to advance his Authotity above 
La, they themſelves can never be ſecure; 
tor without ſuch a Power to protect them, they 
muſt in time be moſt certainly overwhelmed 
by the Weight of tlie Laws, or the Prevalency 
of the State. And för this Reaſon, ſuch Mi- 
niſters do always labour to buoy up the Am- 
bition of their Maſters, with ſuch dangerous 
Va titles, as ofteti involve them ig Ruine: And 
ſo i ſucceeded with this unſortunate King, who 
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by hearkening to ſuch Counsils, Was led into 
tuch Troubles, that ended in the Lok bx of of 
bis Kingdom, and then of his Life, - - 
The Duke of Laneaſter 28 how hap: 
2 his Deſigns had ſucceaded, the young K ing 
delighted with Debaucheries, and plea- 
ſed — Vice, begins ſgeretly to whiſper his 
future Fears of the Publick that 
muſt accompany the Reign of Debauched 
a Prince: But theſe Suſpicions could not be 
- privately inſinuated, but that ſome of the 
King's Creatures, . who had always a AI 
of ths Duke, either really 
leaſt ſuſpocted ſuch a thing, for they Neben 
upon his Deſtruction; but their Councils be- 
ing ſomewnys diſeovered to the Dulte, he re- 
tires, and arms: But by the good Offices of 
the Princeſs, the' young King's Mother, who 
dreaded che Conſequence of this Affair, in the 
_ preſent diſordered Circumſtances of the King 
dom, a Reconciliation was eſſected. Las- 
£4fter having overcome this Difficulty, ſcems 
not diſcouraged, but again purſues his former 
Deſigns; 'alcho* now awakened by his former 
Danger, it is nod ma with the greatoſt 
Caution, as may be concluded, in 
that it wis Gwe Years before ys-treaſonable 
- Pratiſes are.diſcovered; and then he is accuſed 
b an V iſb Fryer : But the Duke ſo. 
Matters againſt this Euitlence, that the poor 
Etyer 2 pt under Cuſtudy under: Pretence 
that he mig. moe fly ihut be ahliged £0 2 
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his Proof, where ſuch Care was taken to 
7 his Diſcorery, that he was murdered 
before he was exammed. But however, this 
{6 terrified the Duke, that he retires in a man- 
ger from all Public Buſineſs, and feems from 
that time to have hid aſide all farther Thoughts 
of * Nephews Crown, but not his Ambi-· 
with the empry Title of Kang. Caſtile and 
L, - leaving U. Deſigns, upon, the Fg 
Henry, his More prudent Son, whoatterward 
ſortunately effected that which his Father had 


a King: For now he pleaſes him. 
ay; 
to be moce happily proſecuted 


ſo unſucceſsfully ' attempted ; For this Duke 


ſeems to have always too precipitate in 
his Councils, immaturely pulhing, before 


the People were prepared, for a Revolution; 


whereas his wiſer Son purſued gentler Meas 
ſures, and made no Attempts until the Nation 
was ripe for a Change. 1 


King Richard wantoniag in Debauchery,and 


revelling in Voluptuouſneſs, had ſquandered 


away the Publick Treaſure, which the Parlia 


ment had gave for other uſes; by which means 
the National Diſcontents became very great : 
And yet the King's Neceſſities, occaſioned hy 
his. Excefles, were fo very preſſing, that be 
Ws obliged to call a new Parliament, to have 
them ſupplied: But that Aſſembly would grant 


no Subſidies,” unleſs the King would baniſh his 
Favourites, and ſubmit. to fuck Conditions, as 
Rey! then required ſor their ſuture Security: 


All 
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All which his then Circumſtances bl him 
to conſent to. But theſe; Troubles bein £10 
eted, che King recalls his Favourites; 5 
bavib felt the Diſpleaſure of a Parliament ſor 
their egal Methods, reſolve for the future to 
act with more Caution; and the better to ſe- 
2 ; themſelves againſt future Puniſhment, to 
29 8 their unzaſtifyable Proceedin wich 
the e re of Law: And for this 
e they forma eee the judges about 
gality of ſeveral Points lately tranſacted; 
that ſo having the Countenance, of their Va N 
hipes, (which they were aſſured, as bei 
eir own Kidneys, would be fayoura le 1 
their Purpoſes) they might inſiſt, that what 
they had 4086 or — ed to do, was what 
the Laws of the Kingdom would warrant them 
in: The Judges, according to what they ex- 
I * ja as Law, that the Proceedings 
of the laſt Parliament, in ſeveral Particulars, 
were unjuſt and unlawtul, in that they were 
tory to the Royal Authority: And that 
thoſe Perſons. who. adviſed the King 9 en 
to them, deſerved Death, unleſs His Majeſty 
Would in his Mercy ſpare them. The King: 
now, by his Judges Opinions, having the Co- 
jour of Law to warrant his intend Deſigns, 
declates the popular Lords, who were the In- 
ſtruments , wreſtling thoſe hard Conditions 
fromm 7aitors, and as ſuch, ſeizes and 
divides. their Eſtates amongſt his own Crea-) 


tures... But the Lords, awakeped at theſe ſe- 
vere 
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ſevere Proceedings, confederate, rae Forces 
and ſtand upon their own Defence: This Op- 
— 2 — produced a Treaty; but nothing co 
effected, until ſuch time as the King's Ar- 
my, commanded by the Duke of Ireland, is 
beaten, and the Forces of the Conſederated 
Lords encreaſe every where. The King redu- 
ced-to ſuch Streights, complies with the Lords, 
and conſents to call a Parliament, to remedy all 
. Grievances :_ In this Parliament, ſeveral of his 
Miniſters and Favourites are puniſhed, ſome 
with Death, others with Baniſhment, &c. And 
as ſome Return for theſe Royal Conceſſions, 
they give him a Subſidy. All Diſputes be- 
tween the King and Lords are now accorded, 
altho with ſome Diſadvantage to the Prince; 
for he is conſtrained to ſubmit to a kind of 
Regency, in which the Lords had the Autho- 
rity, but the Xing the Name. But this Parti- 
tion of Sovereignty amongſt the Lords, foot” 


uſhered in Diviſion, which adminiftred an 
Opportunity to the King, to reaſſume the Go- 
vernment ; and having again obtain'd his for- 
mer Power, he begins again to ſhew his for- 
mer Reſentment: But having learor,”by his 
former 'Misfortune, how dangerous it Was to 
fall upon the Great Lords, he egi to puniſh 
ſuch whom he 'imagined he could fecurely 
craſh : The City of London muſt feel the firſt 
Effects of his heavy Diſpleaſure, whoſe Liber- 
ties aud Privileges he ſeizes and 7 until the 
Citizens redeem them with a Preſent of Ten 
— tee ca thoufand 
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thouland Pound: Encouraged by this Sweceh, 
he'begins to think he hath Strengłh to perform 
every thing chat his Ambition or Revenge can 
wage; r now he reſal ves upon the De. 
ſruction of the three popular Lords, wiz. his 
Valle che Duke of Glouceſter, and the Bark 
of Arundel and Warwick, (for the Earl of 
Dari, the Duke of Lancuſters Son, had Jately 
withdrawn from the Party, acting as it were 
a Neutral part) expecting, that by cutting off 
theſe three Great Men, that the adverſe Party 
mult be broke, as not having a Head to unite 
them. But being taught, by the Inſucceſs of 
his former Attempt, how dangerous it would 
be, to, proceed in a publick way, by reaſon of 
their immoderate Power 0 the People, 
he contrives to have them ſecretly apprehend- 
ed, and ſo ordered his Matters, that all Three, 
altho? at ſeveral and diſtinct Places, ſhould be 
ſeized at the ſame time, that ſo neither might 
eſcgpe to raiſe a Force to redeem the other : 
Which was accordingly effected; and his Ua- 
kle, the Duke of Gloaceſter, was immediately 
hurried away for Calais, where he was mur- 
dered; the King not daring to have, that per- 
ated in Eng land, Jo dear was that Great 
Man to the Peaple ; But the other Two were 
ctondemned and executed for Crimes Which 
this King had before pardoned. Theſe cruel 
Proceedings ſo enrage the Nation, that they 
Want only an Opportunity to throw off. their 
Obedience; and that will not bè long wanting, 
> ITN BED as 


Ervit Portey. _ 55 
is-the Sequel proved; in ſuch a dit 
Stute. eh Dh, who, 28 2 Re. 
ward for tis vittidrawi from. the 
Lords, Was lately made 1 0 
had not ſo far forgot his Trrmer Fiiew ip 
with thoſe 8 but tllat he had whi 
red his Diſlike of the preſent State of AF 
ts to the Duke of Nerf, -who accuſes him 
of this to the King: Horiford is ſummoned to 
anſwer the Accufation, who denies what Vor- 
folk had ctutg d dach wich ſaying. A Tryal 
by Combat is detnanded, and granted; but 


before they an Peil. Dark King interpoſes, and da- 


niſhes them During Her Tercs Exile, 
the Duke of of Lincife, he Pather, dies; and 
the King, contrary to his Promiſe made to ite 
Dotte of Heraford, ſcizes that Durchy into tis 
own' hands, and proloofs the Time of the 


Duke's Baniſhment, which extremely pro- 
'vokes him. Heraford, in his Exile, had kept 


a 'Corteſpordence with ſeveral Great Met; His 
Friends, who conſtantly inſormed him of the 
State of things, and continually ſollicited Him 
to return. The Archbiſhop of Canterbury, aud 
ſeveral others, who had left the Kinga as 

dreading the Kiog': s Diſpleaſure,, likewiſe ear- 
neftly deſire the Duke to be the happy Inſtru- 
ment in delivering his Native Country from 


the preſent Ruine and Oppeſſion. 


he Duke thus aſſured of the general g 360d 


| Diſpoſition of the People towards Ri, eher 


wih a ſmall Number for England, where the 
People 
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Pe ple. flock in Multitudes to, him, god, | 
ry geaeral 'Dillike of Kiag. Rich 8 
it FUR he auld, WAY wird little Spell. 
tion; For Kin ichard be ing himſclt in Le. 
land, bis Miniſters were deer 9 
that” they could procure little or no N 0 
of ole the Duke 0 that King deen at his 
Return, found ſo general a Defection, 1 
Poe deſpaired of his good Fortune 
ing by all Thoughts o ſtruggling for the 
Throne, meanly begs for Security, and a Pri- 
vate Life: And the better to obtain that, makes 
a formal Reſignation of the Crown.” | 
Thus ended the Reign of Richard, but not, 
as yet, his Life; (but that is not to contigue 
long) a Prince, as it is probable, that became 
unfortunate by the Ambition of others, for ha- 
ving the Misfortune to have the Care of his 
Youth, committed to thoſe Who deſigged his 
Ruge, (and who had actually endeavoured it 
in his Grandfather's Time) had ſo looſe an E- 
ducation, that he became early poiſoned with 
oy Vices, as tendred him hateful to the Peo- 
* ſome 84559 was like , 


Nied and a Fayourites and both 75 of r 
ſpiſed or neglected the Councils of the ancient 
Nobility; but wich this difference, that Ed. 
wand, was paſſionately fond of the Perſon of / 
his Favourite, and would endanger his Crown... 


to JHegve him; whereas Ricard ſo littk 
FRIED regarded 
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rern 
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regarded the Perſon of his Minion, that he 


A 

4 would not hazard his Throne in his Defence · 

| Edu ſeems to have been of the more eaſie 
| and flexible Tempet, being always governed 

by them he loved; but Richard of a more diſ- 


ſolute and wilful one, ever loving thoſe whom 
he could beſt rule; ſo that ſuch only were his 
Favourites, . as would be ſubſervient to his 
Will. Edward was ruined by the Faults « 
TS Richard immediately by his Own: 
Edward might truly be pitied, but Richard 
jultly blamed; *_ "LCA IG IICAT 5 nr 


XVII. Richard thus ſtripped of Royalty, 

Henry Duke of Hereford, by Conſent of Par- 

liament, is declared King; a Perſon truly wor- 

| thy of a Crown! For if Princes are to be 
' elteemed more for the Bleſſings they bring . 


55 Mankind, than for their Butcheries, 
Slaughters, and Conqueſts, by which they ſpill ; 
the Blood and waſt the Treaſure of their -w- 

People; this King way. My, deſerve to, he 

nuinbred: amodgft the beſt of our Princes, if 

not” to be placed the firſt in that Catalogue: . 
For be, through the whole Courſe of his Reign, 
ſeems truly to have purſued the Nations Good, - 
whereas few of his Aoceſtors,, but have ſome» | 
times deviated from that Rule, either by their 
own Mistortunes, ot by the Faults of others,” 
Henry, by the Conſent of the States, polſelled | 
anke uf the Throne, purſpes noRevengeful Me- 
thods upon his Enemies, n People 
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mro a Liking of his Governments, by all Acts 
of Merey, Kindneſs, Gentleneſs, and Good - 
neſs; calmly 3 and meekly perſwa- 
ding his Friends, who had ſuffered under the 
laſt Reign, to forget and forgive former Inju« 
ries, as he had heartily done to all thoſe who 
had wronged him. But ſo much Gentleneſs 
and Goodneſs could not prevent the Machina- 
tions of ſome Malecontents, who (having re- 
ceived Honours, or Preſerments, in the laſt 
Reign, or who were diſappointed in this) con- 
ſpire his Deſtruction; but not having Numbers 
to ſupport their Treaſon, were quickly ſuppreſ- 
fed : For Treaſons ſeldom ſucceed in the de- 
chroning of Princes, unleſs the People are firſt 
diſſatisfied. However, this untimely Strug- 
gling of Richard's Friends, drew on the Mur- 
er of that unfortunate” Prince; for Henry, 
awakened at theſe Conſpiracies, ſound his Per- 
ſon or Government was not fate, ſo long as 
Richard lived, and fo' ſecretly doomed his 
Death. CH eee unn: 
King Henry having obſerved the great Au- 
thority of the Clergy in his own Elevation, 
and likewiſe having learnt what Troubles had 
attended his Father, in his Grandfather's Time, 
by his haſty countenancing Wickliffe, and his 
Followers, in Oppofition to that powerful Bo- 
dy; he prudently reſolves, in the very Begin- 
ning of his Reign, to unite the Ghurchmen te 
his Intereſt: For- this Purpoſe, he ſends 10 tho 
Convocation, to let that Aſſembly know, 1 
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he expects not Supplies, but deſires Prayers 
from that Religious Body ; and then gives 
them Aſſurance, That he will always be ready 
to defend, but never to invade, the Rights and 
Immunities of Holy Church: And as a full 
Proof of his ſincere Affection to them, wh pro- 
cures a Law to puniſh Hereticks with Death; 
which was a thing molt agreeable to Church=. 
men, in that it was thought the beſt Expe- 
— to ſuppreſs the Doctrine of Mictiiſ And 
afterwards, when the Commons, who were 
now become emulous and envious at the Great-- 
neſs and Authority of the Clergy, endeavour. 
the repealing the Statute againſt Lollaras ; and 
bly petition the King to ſeize the valt E. 
ates of the Religious; ſetting forth the great 
Advantages that would accrew to the Crown, 
and Nation by that Act. This Prince was ſo 
far from countenancing thoſe Motions, that he. 
difwades the Commons from intermeddling 
in thoſe Matters: By which it is plain, the 
King believed the Clergy then to have bee n of, 
greater Power and Authority than the Com. 
moas, ſince he denied their Petition that. 8 
ſuch Advantages to him; and choſe, 
to oblige the 1 88 ny 50 to endanger tha 
Publick Peace, N the n N 
By. ſuch prudent. Meaſures did this wiſe 
Prince overn his People, that he never had 
155 es or Troubles with his Barons, for 
4 a us 2 55 Gouncils, nf my 2510 
to, ſepatate his own: fr $ and 
K k 2 Publick 


te Crown dt of the Lan 
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Pubkek Intereſts: By which Methods, alcho- 
lie aſeended the Throne by a kind of Violence, 
and was to rule a People torn and divided by 
Faction, yet he ſo tempeted the Minds of his 
Subjects by his Wiſdom, that after a few Years 
they were entirely united; and this Prince lived 
in a ſettled Repoſe and Peace, and dying, left 


his Crown to his Son. 


XVIII. Henry the Fourth being dead, Henry 
the Fifth was unanimouſly received King; and 
notwithſtanding his youthful yok jy. vote in 
his'Pather's Life, yet fo well had that wiſe 
Prince tempered the Minds of the People, that 
there appeared no Symptoms of Faction or 
Diſcontent : For the Great Men, to manifeſt 
their Zeal and Eſteem to the Son of that wile 
King, perform their Homages:and Services to 

him before he is crown'd ; a thing not having 
been done by any of their Anceſtors, And this 
Prince, once ſettled in the Throne, ſoon con- 
vinced his Subjects that he would not ſwerve 
from the Virtres of his Father; for he imme- 
diately bariiſhed from his Prefence all the wild 
Companions of his Youth, and diligentiy ap- 
Plies himſelf 10 Buſineſs of State. A Parlia- 
ment being called, the Commons revive their 
former Project of hen the Neceffities of 

the Lands of the Rel gion, 
Khat ſo the ufeleſs Wealth of the Clergy may 
s applied for the Publick Benefit, and their 
Aerbitant Pow er be ſomewhat leſſened, * 
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vas now eſteemed a Grievance, For ſince the 


Commons had encreaſed their Authority in the 
Government, by aequiring conſiderable Land, 
and Wealth in their own hands: Which ſeems 
to have been gradually occaſioned, ſince the 
Conqueſt, by theſe Aceidents; Firſt, In that 
the Barons Wars, and ſeveral Inſurrections and 
Treaſons had produced Forfeitures of ſome 
of the vaſt Eſtates of the Ancient Nobility; 
ſome of which were afterwards broke and di- 
vided, being by new Grants diſpoſed of to ſe- 
veral Per ſons, which were never permitted to 
the Privileges of the Ancient Baronage: 80 
that being excluded that Dignity, they fell of 
courſe into the: Intereſt of the Commons, as be- 
ing another Body. Secondly, In that our Laws 
permitted thedividing Eſtates amongſt Daugh- 
ters, by which ſeveral came to be broken. 
Thirdly, and more eſpecially, by the Politick 
Meaſures of Edward the Third; for that Prince 
obſerving the immenſe Wealth the Fleming 
gain d, in that their Towns were the Staples 
— — prohibits the Exporta · 
tion of it, and encourages the making all Wogl- 
en Manufactures here; and appoints the Marts 
for Wool in ſeveral of the great Towns in his 
own. Kingdom: By which means, Trade be- 


1 
- 


gaa more to flouriſh among(t his own People, 
i which of courſe brings Wealth amongſt the 


| nality, ſince they are the only Ferſons 
who purſue it. And Trade being always the 
Buſineſs of great 9 and thoſe, I on 


k 3 | being 
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being enriched by it, were then in a Condition 
to contribute to the ſupport of the Government: 
For altho the Conquerour ſettled the Force, 
or Milice, entirely upon Land, by way of Ser- 
vice, and thoſe Lands were in the hands of the 
Barons; and the then Scarcity of Money, ad- 
mitted of {mall or no Impoſitions, the very 
Farms, orRents, being paid in Proviſion ; for 
which reaſon, it is probable the great Men only, 
who had the Land, were for ſome time after 
the Conqueſt, only conſulted, as being the on- 
ly Perſons that then contributed to the Publick, 
by their Services. But afterwards as Perſonal 
Wealth or Money encreaſed, Others likewiſe, 
as being able to contribute, altho' they had but 
little or no Lands, were likewiſe conſulted; 
for our Princes having Foreign Territories, 
which often embroiled them in Foriegn Wars, 
the maintaining or continuing theſe Wars, 
which were very frequent,became marvellouſly 
burdenſome to the Barons, who were the 
only Proprietors of theſe Lands, and ſo hound 
to attend the King in his Wars. - For which 
Reaſon, it'is but reaſonable to think, that they 
would be deſirous to have the Commonalty 
called to be conſulted, that ſo they might be 
brought to conſent to bear a part in the Charge, 


(cor we may obſerve, after ſome Reigns from 


the Conqueſt, that a mercenary Milice was 
fomerimes, or in part uſed Y' And from theſe, 
er ſuch like Reaſons, it is probable tho Towns 
were firſt invited or ſummoned to the great 
WET c HS . 3 Councils, 
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Gone to conſult about the Common Af- 
aice, and to give their Aſſiſtance to the Pub- 


lick ad And perhaps from the ſame Rea- 
ſan, the ſale Right of giving Money came 
radually. into the hands of the Commans ; 
or the great Men being in Poſſeſſion of the 
Lands, performed their Perſonal Services, which 
were annexed to the Tenures; and ſo it is pro- 
bable, in thoſe early Times, contributed no- 
11 in Money. (unleſs they compounded 
with the King for that Service) whereas the 
Commoners having but little Land, or no Ser- 
vices, contributed Money : And as the Wealth 
and Power of the Commanality enereaſed, and 
ſo the Nature of the Government gradually 
changing, they became the ſole Givers, as they 
were the firſt, of all Money; for all Private 
Perſons having a Property in this Conſtitution, 
(excepting ſuch as held in Yillanage of the 
great Men) what was theirs, was not to 
diſpoſed of without their Conſent ; For 
which Reaſon, whoever was taxed , was 
ſomeway conſulted. And from the fame 
Reaſons, the Repreſentatives of the Towns, 
in proceſs of Time, came to be ſo multiplied, 
3s to make about Four Fifths of the Houſe of 
Commons; for the Barons, which were the 
greatelt Proprietors in the Land, were a diſtin 
Body: And altho the Number of the Mem- 
bers of the Commons, might got always then 
be the ſame, yet the Majority of them being 
of the Towns, and the Inhabitants of the 
ra K k 4 great 


5 ae todeclare him Heir to the Crown of France 
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Feen ſometimes ſuffering by the Hccle 
ical Coutts, or by the Mans of Church. 


men, upon the account of a Er (for Wick. 
Life's Doctrines had poiſone ſeveral People, 


and Perſons: living in great Towus kre evet 
moſt prone to Novelties in Religion) the Com. 
mons thus compoſed, envying the Clergy, were 
urgent to have the Exigencies of the State ſup- 
12 plied out of the Revenues of the Religious, 
The Clergy knowing: the — of the _ 


fon the Fes 


75 -miong; were alarmed at oy * ers 
dreading the Conſequence, by 
ple were quiet, the Nation — the Price 
young, daring, and beloved, and themſelves 
envied and hated, conſult of Methods which 
Way to ward a Blow that threatened their 
Ruine: They conſider, the beſt Expedient to 
divert this young and aſpiring Prince, from 
Hiſtening to the Advices of the Commons, 
would be to engage him ina Foreign War; 
and the better to encline him to it, they en- 
flame his youthful, Mind with his juſt and un- 
- doubted Right and Title to he Crown of 
"France, and the Feaſibility at this time of ob- 
-Fdiminig 1 it ʒ and as a farther Motive; offered him 
ati immenſe Sum, to enable him to carry on 
the War, © The young King, extremely plea- 
ſed with the Propoſition, reſolves upon à War; 
Which he e during the whole courſe 
oft his Life, with ſo much Glory and Succeſs, 
Athat he compelled his Enemies to capitulate, 


ar: an 
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during the Liſd of their preſent King, his 


e 
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and to conſt ute him Regent of that Kingdow, 


ther- in. la wt: But he dying, the Engliſh Lau- 
rels ſoon faded; yet his unfortunate Son and 
Succeſſor, whom: he left an ne * * 
| hum crowned at Paris. <ul 
DW.“ ; 11 163 
9 XIX. e the Fifth - dying, Shun the 
Sixth, his only Son, an Infant, is-- crowned 
King; but Factions, the natural Off. ſprings 
of a Minority, ſucceeded in the Exgliſb Go- 
vernment, which ſo weakened the Kingdom, 
that France was loſt. It is true, the wiſe Con- 
Adult, and great Authority of the Dukes of 
Exeter and Bedford, the firſt of which had the 
Guardianſhip of the King's Perſon, and the lat- 
ter the Regency of France, who in conjunction 
with the Duke of Glonceſter, who was Prote- 
tor of the Kingdom, did, during their Lives, 
: preſerve things in ſome Peace an Oeconomy: 
But that happy Triumvirate, diſſolved by x 
Death of the two former, ſoon made way for 
Diviſions and Confuſion ; for now Glouceſter's 
- Bogle" Authority is not ſufficient to keep down 
the Misfortunes of growing Factions: For Bed- 
- ford dead, the Dukes of York and Somerſet, both 
of the Royal Blood, contend for the French 
Regency: York carries it; but the revengeful 
+ Potency of Somerſet ſo embarraſſes all Affairs, 
that Tor is uncapable of ſupporting; the decli- 
ning Exgliſb Intereſt in France: Yet notwith- 
NY that, ſuch a Reputation had —_— 
quir 
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quired by his Conduct and Behaviour in that 
Regency, that after the Earl of Warwick is re- 
turned, he is again nominated to that high 
Dignity, altho? Samerſet, his profeſſed Ene- 
my, vehemently oppoſed it. But altho' Tork 
thus carries the Regency, yet the King, being 
once come to Years, is then ſo far prevailed 
upon by the Earl of S«ffo/k, his only Favou- 
rite, as to recall Tork, and place Somerſet in 
that Dignity : For Henry being but a weak and 
eaſie Prince, was no ſooner arrived at that Age, 
by which, by the Uſage of the Kingdom, he 
was judged capable of taking the Government 
into his own hands, but he became entirely to 
be governed by Saffolt, who, the better to 
fecure himſelf in his Prince's Favour, had cun- 
vingly inſinuated into that weak Prince ſuch 
Jealoulies concerning the Deſigns of his Unkles, 
— he would liſten to no Councils ſuggeſted 

y them, as apprehending they deſigned his 
Ruine; whereby the wholſome and honeſt Ad- 
vices of Glouceſter, and the great Services of 
Tork, are not only ſlighted, but their very Per- 
ſons are hated and endangered; and no Per- 
ſons are admitted into Places, Offices, or Dig- 
nities, but ſuch as are Creatures of this new 
Favourite: Nay, ſuch was his Care and Cun- 
ning, to preſerve his own Grandeur, that know- 
ing what an Influence a Queen, who would 
always be in the Boſom of her Husband, mighc 
have upon the Councils and Proceedings of this 

eaſie King, he reſolves to hinder the intended 
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Marriage with the Earl of Arminachs Daugh- 
ter, which was adviſed and treated by Glou- 
co ſter, and that Party, as a Match that would 
be of great Advantage to the King and King- 
dom; and to marry his Sovereign to a Lady 
of his chooſing, who having neither Fortune, 
nor Friends, to recommend her, ſhould always 
be in his Intereſt, being brought into the Royal 
Bed ſolely by his Authority; ſo that being ſup- 
ported by the Queen, he could not be ealjlv 
removed from the King's Affections, and would 
then be in a Capacity to overthrow the Advices 
of the Unkles, who would be hated of the 
Queen, in that they, by eſpouſing the former 
Match, had oppoſed her Marriage. This Suf- 
folk effected; and now ftrengthened by the 
Friendſhip and Affection of the Queen, he is 
not content to have raifed: Jealouſies concern- 
ing Glouceſter, whereby his Councils are not 
regarded; and to have removed Tor out of 
the French Regency, and to have placed So. 
merſet, his Enemy, in it; but alſo aims at the 
Deſtruction of them Both. But the better to 
accompliſh his wicked Purpoſes, he firſt begins 
with the Ruine of Gloaceſter, by reaſon the 
Queen would be eaſily prevailed to join with 
him in that, becauſe that good Duke was 
known to have been an Enemy to her Match: 
To effect this, all the Councils and Actions of 
Glouceſter are fo maliciouſſy repreſented to the 
eafie and good-natur'd King, that upon 
their Credit, believes him as wicked and ive 


gerous 
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Ber as they make him, and accordingly con. 
nrs' to His Imptiſonment, which was im effect 
to fign his Death; for he was no ſooner bereft 
of His Liberty, but he was like wiſe of his Life. 
But this execrable Murder could not be fo pet. 
| Pane but it was quickly known; whereby 
d univerſal' were the Exclamations againſt the 
Queen, and Saffblt, that deterred them from 
any farther Attempts, at preſent, againſt Jort; 
and theſe are encreaſed by the continued Inſuc- 
ceſſes of Somerſet, their Creature, in France 
For fince his being in the Regency, the Exy- 
bſþ Affairs more ſwiftly decline, than they did 
in the time of Tork, his Enemy. Suffolk, to 
whoſe ill Conduct, or ſiniſter Praiſes, as be- 
ing the only Favourite, all Misfortunes were 
charged, became ſo alarmed by theſe ge- 
neral Complaints, that he now fears the 
Conſequences of an approaching Parliament, 
which the preſent Exigencies of Affairs abſo- 
lutely required; he endeavours: therefore to 
| ſoften, or at leaſt to remove York, who was 
the Head of the Contrary and Diſcontented 
Party, by ſending of him into Ireland, with an 
Ionourable Command; and yet to place him 
in fuch a Station, whereby he might not be- 
come dangerous; for being ſent to ſuppreſs an 
Inſurrection, which he happily. effected, he 
Was, notwithſtanding that was performed, 
continued there. But this Removal of Tork, 
did not prevent the Parliament from proſecu- 
ting Saffalk to a Baniſhment ; in his Paſſage 
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to Which, be Was inhumanly murdered.” But 
theſe Proceedings .againſt Suffolk, did not. Hin- | 
der Somerſet his Creature, newly returned with 
Infamy from his Regency, and generally ha- 
ted hy the People, of ſucceeding him in the 
Princes Favour-;-At which Advancement of 
Samer ſet, his moſt inveterate Enemy, Tork be- 
came ſo enraged, that he returns without Leave 


- 
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into England, grievouſly complaining of the 
unhappy State of the Kingdom, imputing all 
Publick Misfortunes to the Evil Councils of 
Somerſet. requires of the King the removing 
and puniſhing his new Favourite, as the Au- 
ther of the Kingdom's Miſeries; and immedi- 
ately arms, under pretence of reſcuing the 
King from thoſe Perſons who had ruined both 
Prince and State. The King likewiſe, at the 
Inſtigation of Somerſet, arms. But theſe Dit- 
ſerences were at length peaceably accommoda- 
ted hy the Mediation of the Biſhop of in. 
aheſter, and other Great Men; with this Ad- 
N to the Duke of Tork, that Somerſet 
ſhould ſubmit tobe tried for his alledged Crimes 
n the ſucceeding Pariament. » 
Things being thus agreed, the Duke of Tork 
diſmiſſeth his Army, and comes in Perſon to 
pay his Duty to his Prince, in whoſe Preſence 
be meets Samerſet, which provokes him into 
forme Warmth; but Somerſt ſo influenced the 
Kiog, hat Tork is apprehended, and impriſon- 
<q}; tor- pretended- Deſigus againſt the King's 
Perfon ; Crown, and Dignity. This being 

ALLY | known, 
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known, Edward, the Duke of York's Son, arms, 
and marches with'a mighty- Force towards. 
London: The Report of which ſo terrifled the 
Royal Councils; that they thought it ſafer to 
extort a new Oath of Fidelity from Tork, and 
to give him his Liberty, than at that time to 
puniſh him. Jort, again at his Liberty, for- 
tifies himſelf with ſuch Alliances as may en- 
able him by Force to remove Somerſet; for now 
he makes moſt ſtrict Friendſhip with the Earls 
of Warwick and Salisbum, two the greateſt Per- 
ſonages in thoſe Times: And thus ſtrengthen- 
ed, (the King being fick, which Was thought 
would have been fatal) he cauſes Somerſet to 
be arreſted, and committed to the Tower : But 
the King recovering, he is again ſet at Liberty. 
Upon which, York and the Confederate Lords 
arm, and demand Juſtice againſt Somerſet: The 
Kiag does not anſwer their Demands; but in- 
ftead of that, requires them, upon their Obe- 
dience, to disband their Forces; which they 
refuſe. The King marches againſt them, a 
Battel is fought, in which Somerſet is killed, the 
King made a Priſoner, and his Forces routed. 
A Parliament is called, which approves theſe 
Proceedings: And now the Duke of Tork is 
declared Protector of the King and Kingdom; 
Salisbury is made Chancellour, and Warwick 
Admiral and Governor of Calais. But the 
Queen, an active and imperious Woman, was 
highly diſſatisfied with theſe Proceedings, by 


reaſon ſhe was diſplaced from that Auen 
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which ſhe had enjoyed, of governing all things: 
She therefore labours to ruine this Triumvirate; 
and to compaſs this, ſhe conſults the Lords of 
her own Party, repreſents to them the exorbi- 
tant Authority of Torxk, and his Adherents, 
their common Enemies; how that they had 
injured their King, and her Husband, having 
ſtripped him of all Authority, made him a 

Child, put him under the Guardianſhip of 
Tork, who wanted now nothing but the Name 
of a King; and that it was manifeſt he would 
not be long without that, ſince the Authority 

and Title would not ſubſiſt ſeparate ; for his 

own Security, if not his Ambition, would in- 

duce him to aſſume that, which could not be 

effected, but by the Murder of the King, the 
Ruine of her Self, and the Perſecution of them 
All. Moved with theſe Conſiderations, it is 
concluded to. remove Tork from the ProteQtor- 
ſhip: But this was not to be ſuddenly effected, 
by reaſon of the Strength of the Party, and 
the Favour and Affection of the People; where- 
fore it was thought more adviſable to yield to 
Time, and at preſent to beſpatter and revile 
their Perſons, reflect upon the Unjuſineſs: of 
their Proceeding, to inſinuate their private Am- 
bition and thirking after Power, to miſcanſtrue 
all their Actions, miſinterpret their Words, 
fecretly whiſper their certain Intentions of de- 
poſing and murdering the King, and their De. 
ligns to eſtabliſui themſelves upon the Ruine of 
Others; by which Methods, the People would 

a. | gradually, 
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gradually fall into new Factions and Diviſions: 
Anꝗ to continue and heighten theſe, Names of 
Diſtinction are invented and uſed. Diſcon- 
tents thus daily encreaſing, Reconciliations ate 
attempted, and ſeemingly effected: But ami- 
cable Compoſures of ſuch Differences, are rare · 
ly of langer Continuance, than they are ſer- 
viceable to the farther Deſigus of either Party; 
for Plots, and ſeveral Contrivances, are under- 
hand carried on, wherein each Party labours 
to ſtrengthen himſelf, and weaken his Enemy, 
which gradually ripening, at length break out. 
into open Acts of Hoſtility: For both Parties 
arm; the Queen is at firſt ſucceſsful, and York 
is forced to leave the Kingdom, and to retire 
into Ireland. The Queen, fluſhed with Suc- 
ceſs, calls a Parliament, wherein York: and his 
Adherents are attainted : But notwithſtanding 
this, his Son Edward, Earl of March, continues 
the War, fights and routs the Queen's Army, 
and takes the poor unfortunate King Priſoner. 
Upon which good Fortune, the Duke of York 
returns out of Ireland, and another Parliament 
is ſummoned, in which he, vir. the Dale of | 
York, that was attainted by the laſt, is-now made 
Regent during Henry's Life, and declared his 
Suceeſſor after his Death, with ſome other Ad- 
vantageous Conditiens, in caſe of any future 
Diſturbance: For it is very remarkable, Which 
ſoever Party prevailed, during theſe unhappy 
Troubles, had always a Parliament to legiti- 
mate their Proceedings. rr 
0 
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of a Regency; gave but ſhort Peace; for the 
Perſon; and the Authority, being ſeparatedz 
Difficulties ſoon aroſe-conterning Obedience 
whereby new Factions are occaſioned; or old 
ones revived; ' by which means, Heats and 
Troubles are ereated, and new Civil Wars 
oduced; for now -the-Caule is to he again 
ded by a Battel, in Which Tork is {hint 
But notwithſtanding this does not put an End 
to the War; for his Son Edward continues it; 
matches, fights; and defeats the King's Forces, 
and takes his Perſon; who being thus again 4 
PMiſctier, a new Parliament is ſummoned, iti 
Which'Eaward is declared Kingi © 
ENS 07D .NCEL-10 (IF S0f-035--£33% 
XX. Euvard the Foutth thus got ihto the 
Throne, begins like a wiſe Prince to put ſus 
ſuch Methods às are proper to eſtabliſh himſelf 
a the quiet Poſſeſſion of it; which ſeemed to 
be 696 eaſe matter at that time; conſidering tha 
divided and diſtracted State of the Kingdom: 
However, wiſely confidering the greateſt de 
curity to the Throne, was the Love and Af. 
ſection of the People, he prudently applies him 
ſelf to a Reformation of ſuch Abuſes and Cr 
ruptions as had been exclaimed againſt i the 
laſt Reign; and then conſidering, that nothing 
more recommends a Prince to the Affections of 
his Subjects; than his ſhewing an Early Care 
and Impartialiey in the adminiſtring Juſticeg 
be ſolemnly iaſpects the Courts of eſiminſſer; 
und that his Diligence and Zeal fot Commbil 
Ll Juſties 
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Juſtice might appear the more conſpicuous 
there, he {its perſonally in the King, Bench, 
to obſerve and to be acquainted with the 
Proceedings of that Court, that ſo, by his Pre-. 
ſence, Juſtice might be the more impartially 
ad minutred. But theſe 5 Ads were not 
eſteemed ſufficient to ward him from. Publick 
Cenſure, (ſince by his Acceſſion he had injured 
a harmleſs and pious Prince) unleſs likewiſe 
ſome ſpecious Pretences could be invented and 
Ceres which might in ſome meaſure juſtiſie 
His violent Proceedings againſt his Sovereign, to 
whom both He and his Father had ſworn Fi 
delity : For the Univerſality of the People had 
a marvelous _ of King Henry's Exem- 
plary Piety, ſtrict Devotion, perſonal Chaſtity, 
and unparalled Innocence and Goodneſs; where 
By his Misfortunes were really pitied, the Mit. 
carriages of his Government not being charged 
upon him, but upon his Queen and ber Parti- 
fans, win were known to govern all. The 
Impriſonment and hard Uſage of Henn, en- 
creaſed the Peoples Eſteem of his V irtues, and 
gave them a deeper Reliſh of his Sufferiags; for 
which Reaſon, Edvard thought it adviſable to 
varniſh his ſevere Proceedings with ſome colour 
of Juſtice, hoping by that means to quiet and 
ſomewhat appeaſe the Murmurs of the People, 
which were great, upon the account of this in 
nocent and inoffenſiye King: Fo which Purpoſe 
he endeavours to make it appear, that his Mea. 
fares to obtain the Crown, which were aral, 


d fatto » Kings che Right having always beeg 
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with ſo much Blood and Slaughter, and which 


ended in the Imptiſonment of the innocent 


Henry, were really in themſelves juſt and uns 
blameable; and did not proceed from any Am- 
bition in him aſter a Crown that was the Right 
8 another, but meerly from the Deſire of re- 
vering one, chat was unjuſtly detained from 

him, to whom, by the Right of God and Na- 
—— it juſtly belonged: And that this might 
the more folemal performed, he procures 
in AA to paſs in the Parliament, (which was 
tompoſed of ſuch Perſons as were of his Party, 
41d {6 were willing to comply with him, there- 
bylche better to countenance their own Pro- 
ceedings) wherein the three Henries are declared 


in his Family, Yet notwithſtanding this De- 
tlaratory -Taw, this ſame Edward Sh 7 
pred Kom the Throne, and the innocent Hemry 
placed in it: It is true, that weak and 
tinfortunate Prince did not continue in 
rhe Poſſeſſion of it; and Edward having once 
oned Henry, took ſuch meaſures with 
ee Faitil „ and Party, as effectu- 
ally ruided it, a6 then he peac cably/enjoyed 
e part Ker his Life. 


' Edvard the Fifth, a Ciltd;: Ft 
but bis Re 12 but ſhort; and 
www th Efabliſhed Right, by the late — 
fatory EN in broke und forgot; for 
Richard the ; his s Vale, in 5e yo 
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Prince's Life- time, is declared King. It is true, 
that barbarous Monſter did not ſuffer that in- 
nocent Child much to outlive his Reign: Yet 
notwithſtanding Richard's thus butchering his 
Nephews, he had not by theit Deaths any Li- 
neal Right, there being then Others of that 
Family, whoſe Claim, by that Title, were be- 
fore his. However, fach was the Fortune of 
this bloody King, that having lighted the Duke 
of Buckingham, who was the principal Inſtru- 
ment in his Uſurpation, and by Cruelties raiſed 
a general Hatred amongſt the People, he was 
ſoon tumbled from the Throne he had unrighte- 
ouſly obtained; for in a Battel with Heary Earl 
of Richmond, of the Houſe of Lancaſter, his 
Forces were routed, and himſelf ſlain. _ 


XXII. Henry. Earl of Richmond, having 
ſlain Richard, is immediately declared King, 
being the Seventh of that Name; and by that, 
the Lineal Right is again interrupted : But al. 
tho* Henry's Victory gave him Poſſeſſion of 
Richard's Throne, yet wiſely, conſidering, the 
Difficulty to preſerve himſelf in it, amidſt a 
People long divided by Factions, and thoſe 
imbittered by a ſtrange Variety of Fortunes, 
readily conſents to an Expedient that had been 
propoſed and agreed to, before his Expedition 
againſt Richard, viz. to eſpouſe Elizabeth the 
Eldeſt Daughter of Edward the Fourth that 
To the eldeſt Branches of the two Royal 

Houſes of York and Lancaſter being thus 1 


— . r 
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by Marriage, all Pretences of future Diſcords 
might be ſilenced upon Account of the Rights 
of either of the contending Families. But al- 
tho? this Marriage had fo far the deſired Effect, 
as to heal the preſent Wounds of a factious and 
imbittered People, * this cunning Prince 


thought this not ſu to ſecure the future 
Peace of the Crown; in that he had obſer- 
ved, that the former Civil Wars, wherewith 
this Kingdom had been miſerably harraſſed, 
had not proceeded from the ſame, but were 
often grounded upon very different Pretences ; 
as for Inſtance, thoſe in the Reigns of King 
John and Henry the Third, upon the Account 
of thoſe Princes violating the Rights and Li- 
berties of the Subject; thoſe under Edward the 
Second, and Richard the Second, upon the 
exorbitant Power of Favourites ; thoſe under 
Henry the Sixth, and Edward the Fourth, upon 
the Claim of Right between the two Houſes 
of Tork and Lancaſter; that under Richard the 
Third, upon the inbuman Barbarity practiſed 
ow is own Family: He therefore concluded 
that theſe Wars, that were founded upon ſuch 


different Pretences, did — 5 proceed from 
7 


ſome intrinſick Flaw, or Fault, in the Nature 
of the Conſtitution, that had not as yet been 
diſcovered, or at leaſt had never received a 
proper Remedy. Wherefore weighing the ſe- 
S and different Reaſons, of former 
zivil Wars, and how, and by what Perſons 


They were begun _ managed, he plain 
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diſcovered thar they proceeded from the immo. 
defate Power of the Barons; and that the Nea. 
ſons, or Pretences, commonly afnggeck for theſe 
Wars, were only made uſe of ko juſtifie the 
Authors a Calumny, ot to mvite the 
People to fide witn them por ths Berend be. 
ing the greateſt Proprierors inthe Lands, the 
Commonality being but Tenants, and holding 
for the moſt part their Eſtates from the Lords 
were obliged, according to the Uſape of- tho 
Times, in Services to them; for which Reaſon, 
nent thus obliged, bader ſick Conditions, 
they were always at their Devetien: When⸗ 
ſoever therefore theſe Great Men, Who had 
ſuch an Influence upon ſuch Numbers of Peo- 
le, became dipleaſed or diſfatisfied with their 
ince, the Crown became — | — 
theſe Batotis then confederaring, could 5 
raiſe their Tenants and Vaſfaks, and ſo — yr 
a" Condition to diſp! te their Quirrels with 
the Prince : For rhe King itt thoſe early 
155 irpes lying uo eſtabliſhed or ſtanding Mi- 
lice, { fur, - as T have proved, halts aufe D 
to the'T and; and To was cornpoſed by r 
very k ps who now: oppoſe him}: was hut 
on equal Terms with the'Barons, they 0. 
ag able as foddenly to raiſe" their Term 
a Vaffats to defend themſelves,”as the Prinee 
W 6 obtain 3 Pore to. den 
F. 9 17 2 -unlefs the Prince os 
wiſe and 


nder 6 managed the State, 
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28 : For the Continuation of the Pub- 
lick Feace was then more owing to the Wiſ⸗ 


gently applies himſelf to the 
ing this . — Fault, without which 
it was plain the Kingdom could never continue 
Repoſe: But how to effect this, 
ulty, for it muſt either be dong 


in 
— — 8 olicy : The inſucceſsful 
or Policy : The in At 

of ſeveral of his des upon the Rights | 
of che Barons, point out to him the Hazard 
— of che Firſt; he therefore declines 
that, and purſues the Latter, which it is evi- 
dent was only to be done under the Form of 
Law, and ſo would require the Conſent of 
thoſe Perſons whoſe Authorities are to be leſ- 
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Prince and Paraus 7 —9— 
in their * = might conſent 
and join in the raiſi the Payment 
of theſe Troops, — the General 
Charge of the Government: For the Com- 
mons having marvelouſly. enereaſed in Wealth, 
(comparatively ſpeaking) to What they en 
joyed immediately after the Norman: angel 
ſeem therefore to have been admitted into the 
Legiſlature, in that they were in a Condition 
to contribute to the Common Charge of the 
Kingdom; whereas for ſome time after the 
Conqueſt, before Trade, which gradually en- 
ereaſes in riſing Goveruments, had brought in 
a Wealth amongſt the Commons, the Milice 
or Force of the Kingdom being: ſolely main- 
tained, or rather annexed as a Service upon the 
Land, the Barons, who. were the Proprietors 
of That, had the Commons who held from 
them, and ſo were their Vaſſals, entirely at 
their Devotion. But now the Commons ha- 
ving gained a Wealth, are not ſa dependant 
upon the Lords as formerly, and therefore may 
be more eaſily, won to favour the Prince in his 
Deſign, of king, the Authority of the Ba- 
ro0s under whoſ yranny they bad fora long 
time groaned. Strengthened therefore with this 
Advantage, | Said, favoured with a pre · 
ep eace; and the ſad Misſortunes of the ft 
x 75 25 5 ct freſh and green in the Minds 
veral of the Seeed Familcs 


Men; 28d 


brig 


almoſt rand, ot indebted, by the en 


dition to malce their 
Proceedings of the Prince; * Cunning King 
\rccompliſhes his intended Alteration :-For now 
be 


oed by 
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res three ſeveral Laws, (which were 
7 embraced by the Commons, as being 
for chkir Advantage) by which he effeRtually 
ſet Bounds to the future Pride and immoderate 


| Power of the Barons; for by one of theſe, 


are made alienable; by which means 
1 can never continue long undivi- 
— will neceſſarily ( ſuch. is the Cor- 
_— of Human Nas) break and be 
parted: By another, he encourages Husbandry, 
aſcertaining Proportions of Land for Tillage ; 


more plentifully, would not be ſo readily ſedu- 
their Lordsto diſturb the Publick Peace: 
"By another;Retainers are lopped off; by which 
the Barons are ſtripped of their mighty Reti- 
aues, and ſo could not ſo readily compoſe a 
Cavalry, which was uſually made up of theſe 
Followers. By thefe Laws this wiſe Prince 
Evidently and effectually broke the exorbitant 
Authority of the Nobility It is true, it was 
ſome what declined before this, from what it 
was once at after the C in that Trade, 
al haye obſerved, introducwg Wealth amongſt 
dhe e bad brought © them into the Le- 
now in a'Condition to contri- 
to 456 Po ick Charge, and thereby caſe 
i that was ſo burdened with 9 . 
a or 


by which means the Country Farmers, living 
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Fot it is moſt cortaigytho Authority of the 
Commons 1 in the; Government 


befare theſe Laws, althoꝰ not in that degree as 
ſince; for what Power was by theſe Laws ta- 
ken from the Nobility, was not united or lodged 
in the Crown, for the Prince really gained no- 
thing by them, but it devolved upon the Com- 
mons; for Wealth having encreaſed amon 
them, they were, by virtue of theſe Laws, let 
into a great part of the Land; whereas before, 
the Main of their Wealth was only Perſonal, 
And this methinks affords us a Hint, how) it 
came to paſs that in our Government the 
Number of the Repreſentatives of the great 
Towns ſo far exceed thoſe of the Land, or 
Counties, in the Houſe of Commons: - For the 
Wealth of the Commons being in thoſe early 
Times for the moſt part Perſonal, which was 
poſſeſſed by thoſe: Perſons who Traded, and 
ſo lived in fuch' Towns, and theſe being. to 
contribute to the Publick Charge, were there - 
fore conſulted: Whereas the greateſt part of 
the Land being in che hands of the Barons, who 
appeared in their own' Perſons in theſe Aſſem- 
blies, and . their Tenure 
— — 
required many B tives for that, 
vin, the Land. And whar' further contri- 
butell to the Advantage of the Commons, in 
thobckus tranſlating the Power from the Ba- 
rons to them; has been the Diſcovery of the - 
American Treaſure; for by that a ne- Foun» | 
de a rain 
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ein of Werlch was e 
With ſuen v 


$23 
- thathath forniſh- 
Quantities of Gold 


— 
and Silver, that Perſonal Eſtates have borg 


ſome: Proportion to Real Ones: And the Frg- 
liſh, favoured by their Conſtitution, or by thee 
Scituation; as being an Iſland, or encouraged 
by the) Advantage of their Native Commodi- 
ties; or from fome other Reaſon or Accident, 
applying themſelves to Trade, became, by tha 
the Gamers of forme part of this Wealth: And 
this Trade mactited the Commons, 
ties Wealth came to be divided amongſt thetn; 

which means they gradually — Pur- 
's of the Eftates of the Nobles, who are 
to felt or divide them, ſo that 
5 8 likewife came into the hands of the 


Commonality. | 

From 2 Reafon, altho? that ein Prince 
ddivered his Poſterity from the ys 
and exorbitant Power of the Great Fr 
he did not ſettle the Government upon 
g 8 
pere; by reafon 
fo grekr Authority, the Power of the N 
coneirtaes as m divided as before ; — 
by the Difcords and Diſputes: that have ſinco 
Fi 1 N Have not been, as an- 
00 and the Barons, but 
. Commons: So that 
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This 
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the Commons 


the real Difeafe' in the Body 
Fac e. Þ bur a tranſlated rg 
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This then, I think, may be inferred from 
qo 1. of chis fron? hin Reyne ; Either 
t regar pre 7 
ſo did not ice his Care for Futurity 5 b but 
left future Times to be regulated by I by Vu 
Councils; Or that his wonderful Zeal to leſſen | 
the Power of the Barons, was ſo great, that 
it even blinded his Judgment, that he could 
not foreſee the Fatal Calamities that mult at- 
tend his Poſterity upon this Change; Or elſe, 
that he did preſume, that this preſent ar Bol once 
removed, he ſhould be able to find ſome Expe- 
dient whereby to over · ballance the future Miſ- 
chiefs that otherwiſe muſt ariſe from this Alte- 
ration: And this, I think, ſeems moſt probable, 
from what may be collected from his ſucceed- 

g Meaſures. For, Firſt, he eſtabliſhes a 
{mall Band of- Stipend 9 1 | Soldiers for his 
Guard, which being paid by him, were en. 
tirely at his aaa Secondly, In that he was 
labouring, by the moſt cunning Method: 4 
amals a {tupendious Treaſure, By which 
thods it is like! x. this ſubtle Prince propoſed to 0 
over. ballance the riſing Power in the Com- 
mons, For no Man can be ſo vain to imagine 
that this Deſignin King intended the bettering 
the Conditions 0 Commonality, by thus 
8 ths the Authority of the Nobility, (when 
1 15 1 7 reſſed them VIZ, the Commons, 
in the baten ethods, 51 ueeze Money from 
n büt that he 35 to ſupport the 
Regal Authority by ſome other Methods, "7 
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br the Barons, as formerly: And what renders 


his moſt probable, was his eſtabliſhing a Guard, 
and his Endeavours of accumulating ſuchaTrea- 
ſure that might enable him to ſtand in need o 
noother Aſſiſtance. It is true, the Number of 
huge was but ſmall, for his preſent Secu- 
ity would got permit of a large one; but wiſe- 
ly. beginning with ſuch a Number, as would 
not create Jealouſies, he could afterwards (this 
firſt Difficulty overcome) gradually encreaſe 
them, as he found his Circumſtances required 

ox as the Nation would permit of them. An 

then having heaped a vaſt Treaſure, which 
altho? obtained by indirect Meaſures, yet in 
doing of this he ſo cunningly oppreſſed the Peo- 
pls, hat he ſeemed to uſe no Force or Violence; 
for he takes ſuch Methods, and employs ſuch 
Inſtruments, as would effectually perform what 
he expected, and yet ſeem to juſtifie their Pro- 
ceedings with the Colour of Law); as might 
be inſtanced in the Caſes of Empſon and Dadh, 
Ce. So that ſtrengthened with a Guard, and en- 
riched with a Treaſure, whereby bis Neceſſities 
would not oblige him to throw himſelf upon 
the People, he was at liberty to proſecute any 
farther Defigns for the Adyantage and Security 
of the Crown. But notwithſtanding the Cun- 
ning of this ſubtle Prince, the Crown ſeems to 


have gained nothing by this Change ; for altho 


formerly the Barons would ſometimes depoſe 
or dethrone their Prince, yet the Crown by 
ſuch Diſputes loft nothing ; for the very Nas 
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ture of that Conſtitution iring a King, or 
Head, the Throne Was Mer nmedliately 
filled,” ald the Royal Preroę 2 mee d; 
whereas, ſince that great „ an Euglib 
Govetnmeat bath ſubſiſted” wit any ſuch 
Perſon dr Dighity * So fatal to the Regal Au- 
thorixy hath Been the tranſlating of Power from 
a few, into the hands of 4 Tg which 
this wife King could not but foreſee; and there- 
fore cannot be ſuppoſed to have "purſued ſo 
hazardous a Method, hut that he believed 
he ſhould have been able to have prevented 
thoſe Dangers: But his Life being too ſhort, 
aud new Circumſtances occurring, he could 
not perfect His vaſt Deſigns, which he had ſo 
facceſsfally began: And his Son and Succeſſor 
other Meaſutes, ſoon unravelled all 
that he had been doing. 

It is certain ſeverał of our forme Kidgs hat 
aimed at an Alteration in the — as 
well as this our Hen, but then they attempted 
cy Violence, by which they were not able to 
effect it; by reaſon the Force was ſo | 

#5: could not be employed fot ſach an 
Whereis this ſubtle Prince'proceeds in dient 
Methods; for he projects a Change, by alter. 
ing the Foundations, that ſo the Great Men 
miglit quictly conſent to the leſſening their 
aun Authority rity. It is true, this did 150 ſuc· 
„ henry op ; but then clint 
may! to the falſe Steps of hisSon 
— hi His own Life being too! — 


per 
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rfeQ ſuch - a Political Change + For ſuch, if 
Aeon always of flow low Progreſon,apd there- 
and aniſbed by the fame 

— ſomewhat — So to 


y to he b 
=p And it 


have a; Succeſſion of wiſe Princes, : who will 
purſue the ſame Councils their Predeceſſors be- 


A, we been what preſerved. this Kingdom 
Lag up in an abſolute Mo. 
= vg or it is very rare eke Peg by 
rangy can be eſtabliſhed upon a eee 


Violence ; becauſe alcho'a Force may prevail 
à time, yet a 2 be laſtingly — 


but where the People * e 
are firft fi beter for it, won is always 
Wark of Time: By reaſon Changes giood iy 
ea none ee — nd 
a us o A 
— 44 befinted 


rally-maulder and drop, unleſs the Tyrant 


can ſupport his new · gotten Authorit 
Force of his own, a power range By" top 
e Which will be di 954 ay 1206 or at 


| 25 and Familiarity, will Es — 


cannot ſecure himſelf by that Forer, 


unleſs he hath Treaſure, or Lands, to reward 


them; and neither of theſe can be acquired 
amongſt a free People, unleſs he ſtrips them cf 
Property; or at leaſt only permits them to en- 


0 Aa. recarious one, - he Tributes, 
15 P „be impoſing : — 
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Force into the Peaples Intereſt. — 
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Gabells, or Taxes, as he pleaſes ; for without 
that, his very Milice will grow corrupt, and 
ſoon become the Cauſe of his Overthrow. 
If we conſider the ſeveral inſucceſsful At. 
tempts of our former Kings, to trample upon 
the Engliſh Liberty, we may plainly ſee how 
impracticable it was to effect that by Violence 
in a Conſtitution that was not prepared or be. 
fitted to remain under Tyranny : And if we 
conſider how this wiſe Henry effected a Change, 
by altering the Foundations, that might have 
ended in an abſolute Monarchy, had not the 
future Meaſures of his Succeſſor ſpoiled his 
Deſigns; we may learn, that a Change in Go- 
vernment will readily ſucceed, when once a 
Conſtitution is befitted for it; But the effect - 
ing theſe Political Changes, requiring ſuch 
Steadineſs of Councils, and ſo much time for 
their Operations, that Ambitious Princes, that 
eagerly thirſt after unbounden Power, have 
rarely Patience to attend their Succeſs; (but 
raſhly fall into violent Courſes, by which they 
generally miſcarry, and uſually periſh; and it 
they ſucceed, there are few Inſtances in which 
a laſting Tyranny hath been eſtabliſhed by 
Violence) hath been one means of preſerving 
dur Engliſh Liberties, 
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= Meng the Ei heh, bs Panties: 450 with 
"the C wat e with the Commons ; os 
of 13 Clergy got ſo powerful as former 53 
| «#4 Cc Barth made dependant on the Prince. 
920 the Sixth a Minor; Great Men 
Tate Church. Land. change Religion; the Reas 

Ent. Two Factions; Ning males 4% 3. Mary 
N 4 Bj got to the old Religion, and 115 
5 reſtore the Lands to the Religious. 4. Eli- 
berh /xcceeds ; Papiſts excluded from Offices, 

| 72 er Enemies, aſſert the Quten of Scots 
tle : 4 Change in Religion in _—_— Parts 
Europe; the Reaſons. Means bj which the 
Charch had acquired ſo great Authority. Empe- 
rar C arles?s 11 Wk whats proauced in Ger- 
many. State of Scotland, Queen's Reaſons 
ar everities againſt the Queen of Scots: Her 
Government ; adhered to thoſe of the nem Res 
ion. A Parallel between Henry 4. and She; 
ing James s different Meaſures : His De- 
25 . 27 77 by the Nation ; governs by 4 
us Project improved, and ruined by his 

Sure Ver: The Difference between this, and the 


late Queen s Reign ; 1. 1 es the Nobility, | 


6. King Charles the Fir is Meaſares ; Ims 
politick Crvil Mar; what aber rg 7. Carle 
the Second, 4 — without 4 King 

Rained by the Ar Cromwell Pro. 


eckor; 2 reduce to the uf fr ; tremity. The Cons 
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ſtitution, how reſtored; Inferences, 8. The 
Firft Parliament zealows for Kjngly Authority ; 
Reaſons ; their Meaſures; Penal Laws; Kjng's 
e Nation diſſatisſied; Reaſons. 
Suſpends the Penal Laws; why. Popiſb Plot 
perplexes the Ning; unites the two different 
Parties; Reaſons. Ring intends a War, and 
tphy : Parliaments called, and diſſolved. The 
Parties again divided; New Plots; Whigs de- 

" preſſed. 9g. Ring James the Second came to 

the Crown with great Advantages ; Parliament 
called, will not prefer Supplies to Grievances ; 
raiſes an Army, contributes to his Ruine, and 
why. 10. Kzng William the Third : Nation 


moderate in their Zeal to the Crown, and 74 | 


Reigning by a Party began by James the Firſt, 


T, H Henry the Eighth, the Son and 
| Succeſſor of the wife Henry the Se- 
venth, enjoyed but the Virtues or Craft of his 
Father, yet may remain a Queſtion, whether 
Engliſh Liberties had not been long ſince ſwal - 
lowed up by the Crown ? But that young 
and profuſive Prince happily ſwerving from 
his Father's Meaſures, ſoon unravelled what 
he had deſigned: For he was no fooner pol- 
ſeſſed of the Crown, but he ſquanders away 
in youthful pompous Vanities, viz. Masks, 
Balls, Shews, Opera's, and all other volup- 
tuous Profuſiveneſs, thoſe immenſe: Treaſures 
which his frugal Father had amaſſed for other 
Ends: And having Luxuriouſly m_ = 
5 ealth, 
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Wealth, he became ſo neceſſitated, that he 
was obliged to throw himſelf upon his Peo- 
ple, to have his Wants ſupplied in a Parlia- 


mentary way. It is true, ſo many Perſons 


had taſted his Bounty, by the means of his 
Extravagant Vanities, that he never wanted 
ſuch a Number of his own Creatures in the 
Houſe of Commons, as were found ſufficient 
to ſway that Aſſembly into a ready Compliance 
of granting what Supplies this Prince demand- 
ed; which he never failed as wantonly to con- 

ſume, as they profuſively gave. ® 
The Commons, by the Methods already inti- 
mated, being now become a conſiderable Party 
in the Government, begin to ſhew their Strength, 
and exert their Authority, in renewing their 
former Complaints againſt the immoderate 
Wealth, and exorbitant Greatneſs of the Cler- 
05 and boldly purſue their Reſolutions of leſ- 
ening them. The preſent Times ſeem to fas 
vour their Purpoſes ; for the King being high- 
ly diſpleaſed with the Church, in that he had 
met with Delays, Oppoſition, and Diſappoint- 
ments, in a caſe of a Divorce from his then 
Queen, wherein he had Reaſon ( according to 
the uſual Methods of Proceedings in ſuch Ca- 
ts) to expect to have had none, began now 
in good earneſt to hearken to the Complaints 
of the Commons, and ſeems reſolved to coms 
ply with them in the humbling Churchmen, 
and leſſening the Juriſdictions and Authority of 
the Eccleſiaſticks: Accordingly divers Laws 
M m 2 are 
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are paſſed, ſome to retrench their mighty Ju- 
riſdictions and immoderate Authorities, and 
afterwards others; whereby the King is im- 
powered to ſeize the Lands and Goods of the 
Religious, which were of ſo great a value, 
that had King Henry as wiſely applied them, 
as the People willingly gave them, he need not 
for the future have ac recourſe to his Parlia- 
ment for Supplies: And having by this means a 
Wealth ſufficient to have reigned without their 
Aſſiſtance, what could have induced him to 
have made uſe of their Councils. It is true, 
a multitude of Diſcontents muſt naturally ariſe 
by the Diſſolution of Monaſteries, and annul- 
ling the Papal Authority, which made it ne- 
cellary and ſafe for the Prince to oblige the No- 
bility, by that means to prevent any Tumults 
or Inſurrections that might be occaſioned by 
theſe Proceedings; and that was not, in thoſe 
Circumſtances, fecurely to be done by any 
other Methods, than by ſharing and dividing 
theſe Eſtates amongſt them : For by doing that, 
they would be ſoentirely intereſſed in theſe Al- 
terations, that they would not readily comply 
to the Reſtoring the Religious. But yet this 
Prince might have ſecured this Point, by re- 
taining ſuch Services, or Rents, or by paſſing 


the Grants under ſuch Conditions, as ſhould al- 


ways have kept the Grantees in a Dependency 
of the Crown ; and then the Throne, thus 
ſtrengthened by ſuch an Addition of Wealth 


and Power, might have gradually ſwallowed 
t 


way 
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the Peoples Rights, as they had done the 
Clergies. But this reſolute and haughty Prince 
ſeems not to have looked much farther, than 
to have the preſent Satisfaction of gratifying 
his Revenge, or of pleaſing his imperious Tem- 
per, in not being thwarted in any of his preſent 
Deligns on enry could not bear Oppoſition) 
which theſe Eſtates gave him an Opportunity 
of effecting, by reaſon ſo many conſiderable 
Perſons were enriched with theſe Grants, and 
thereby made his Creatures, that he was en- 
abled in his Parliaments to carry what he plea» 
kd: But Henry not having in theſe Grants re- 
ſerved ſuch Service, or ſuch Conditions, that 
might ſecure the Poſſeſſors to the Crown, his 
Polterity, or future Princes, could not receive 
much Advanta ebythem. | 
The ſevere Proceedings againſt the Religi- 
ous, produced infinite Murmurings, fad Com- 
wane and ſome Inſurrections, which were 
ppily ſuppreſſed ; For norwichitanding the 
Clergy had not before theſe Laws been depri- 
ved of much of their vaſt Wealth, and mig ity 
Eſtates, nor was their Authority much leſſened; 
yet the Commons, by the Methods formerly 
ited, being now grown comparatively rich, 
the Clergy had not now the ſame Influence 
upon the People, nor were. not ſo conſiderable 
in the State, as formerly: The Reaſon of this 
s ſo manifeſt, it requires no Explanation; and 
e Fact appears evident, in that, in moſt 
Diſputes in the former Reigns, to which ſide 
WF M m 3 ſoever 
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ſoever the Church enclined, that Party pre. 
vailed; whereas now the State of things are 
quite altered: For the Power of the Barons 
being broke, or leſſened, and that of the Com. 
monality encreaſed, the Commons now uni. 
ting with the Prince, are able to humble the 
Pride, and lower the Greatneſs of the Fccle. 
fiaſtical Body, that was heretofore ſo muck 
dreaded ; whereas formerly it was direQly 
otherwiſe. For altho' in ſome of the preceding 
Reigns, as hath been already obſerved, from the 
time the Commons began to flouriſh in Wealth, 
and fo to bear a part in the Government, they 
had been complaining of the immoderate 
Wealth, and dangerous Authority of Church- 
men; yet were they not arrived, until this 
time, to be a Match or Balance to the Clergy; 
which appears in that they were not able to 

revail upon our former Princes to hearken to 
their Councils; for they ſtill united with the 
Clergy, as the moſt powerful Body, But now 
the Commons being Maſters of a Wealth, 
equal, if not ſuperior, tothe Clergy, the Prince 
boldly joins with them, and confents to ſtrip 
the Religious of moſt of their Eſtates, and Ju- 
riſdictions: From which time, the Authority 
of Churchmen hath ſo declined, that in all Ci- 
vil Diſputes they have availed but little; be. 
ing, in truth, by thoſe means, fo diveſted of 
Authority, that they are not in Civil Matters à 
ſeparate Body, being abſolutely and entirely 
dependant upon the Throne. For Henry having 
nee anne TIMO! 5 procured 
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procured a Law to deprive the Papacy of all 
Authority and Juriſdiftion in Exgland, and to 
have himſelf declared Head of the Church ; 
and —＋ Dignities and Preferments at his 
Diſpoſal, hath thereby rivetted the Clergy to 
the Crown. | | 

And what is farther remarkable in this King's 
Reign, is, that now, ſince this great Change 
in the Nature of our Government, ſeveral 
Acts of Parliament are paſſed, by which the 
Succeſſion to the Crown of England hath been 
diverſly limited, reſtrained, and altered ; where- 
as formerly it was performed by different Me- 
thods, as hath been already proved. 


II. Henry the Eighth dying, left Edvard, the 
Sixth of that Name, his Son, a Minor, his 
Succeſſor ; during whoſe Reign the Kingdom 
was rent into Factions, the common Fate of 
Minorities : However, altho' thoſe in Autho- 
rity diſagreed amongſt themſelves, yet they 
agreed to ſhare the ſmall remaining part of 
the Eſtates of Churchmen, and to reduce that 
Body a Notch lower, that ſo it might be more 
ſubſer vient to the Civil Power. And the bet- 
ter to ſecure the Eſtates of the Church they 
had rapaciouſly ſeized, they zealoufly purſue a 
Reformation in Religion, (a thing which the 
former Abuſes and Debaucheries of the Clergy 
had made very agreeable to the People) fore- 
ſeeing, unleſs that was effected, they ſhould 
not quietly enjoy their neu- gotten Poſſeſſions 
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Having then ſettled an Eccleſiaſtical Polity, agree. 
able to their Purpoſes, that is, made it entire! 

dependant upon the Civil Authority, (which 
was at that time poſſeſſed by them) for they, 
to ſecure Churchmen to their Cauſe, even obli- 
ged the Mitred Prelates to take their Biſhopricks 
by Commiſſion; by which they were bound 
up in an entire Obedience: They then begin 
to turn their Thoughts to other Deſigns, which 
was to ſupplant and ruine each other ; each 
Party eadeavouring to have no Competitors in 
Authority. But the better to comprehend 
what follows, we muſt conſider, there was at 
that time two powerful Factions, which were 
headed by the two Dukes of Somerſet and Nor- 
thumberland, the latter of which was a crafty 
and deſigning Man, who envied and hated the 
former, and contrived his Deſtruction: For 
Somerfet being Unkle to the young King, was 
Protector of his Perſon and Kingdom; and 
who, being thus ſuperior to Northumberland, 
ſome what clouded him, or at leaſt was a hin · 
derance to him, in executing his ambitious De- 
ſigns. Somerſet therefore muſt be removed, 
that ſo the Management of King and King - 
dom might fall into his hands; Which having 
wickedly and craftily effected, he fo ordered 
Matters with the young King, (who ſoon de- 
clines in his Health, after once he is under the 
entire Care of Northumberland ) that when the 
King viſibly approaches near his Death, he 1 


prevailed upon to ſubſeribe a Will, —_ 
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pretermits his two Siſters, and bequeaths che 
Crown to the Lady Jane Grey, who was mar» 
ried to Northumberland s younger Son. 


III. Edward being dead, the very Proteſtant 


Nobility (fo little did the Conſideration of Re- 


ligion avail) being jealous of Vorthumber lands 
Power, deſert the Lady Jane, altho* they had 
in Council promiſed and ſubſcribed the con · 
trary ; which Proceedings the Duke of 
North land falls a Victim to that Princeſs 
he had purpoſed to put by: For Lady Mary, 
King Edward's Siſter, ſucceeds in the Throne. 
This Queen was a marvelous Bigot to the old 
Religion, having in truth great Reaſon for het 
Zeal ; for the Church and Papacy, for not com · 
plying with her Father's Defigns, in his in- 


tended Divorce from her Mother, had ſuffered 


extreamly. It is true, this their Obſtinacy in 
that Affair, did not ſeem to proceed from any 
Religious Conſideration, but that the Pope was 
terrified from paſſing the Divorce, by the 
dreadful Arms of the Emperor Charts the 
Fifth, who favoured her Mother's Cauſe. Afary 


then was no ſooner ſettled in the Throne, but 
ſhe endeavours the Reſtoration of the old Re. 


ligioa, (altho' ſhe had folemnly promiſed the 
contrary, before her Acceſſion to it) and ha- 
ving called a Parliament, Matters were ſo dex- 
terouſly managed, that a Reconciliation with 
the 80 of Raue was agreed to: But yet not- 
withitanding the Parliament ſo far com pad 
TH wit 
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with the Queen, as to depart from their Reli. 
gion at her Deſire; yet they would not com- 
plement that Princeſs with the ſurrendring back 
to the Religious their own Church-Lands, nei- 
ther durſt that Queen attempt it by any other 
violent Meaſures : However, that ſhe might 
ſhew a good Example to Others, ſhe volunta- 
rily reſtored ſuch Lands that formerly belonged 
to the Clergy, that were in her own Poſſeſſion, 
hoping to allure her Subjects to the like Perfor. 
mance, but all in vain; for the People were 
too true to their Intereſt,” todepart from their 
Eſtates, altho? they did their Religion. How. 
ever, it is not improbable but that theſe over- 
forward Proceedings 'of this Queen, did really 
alarm thoſe who were in Poſſeſſion of Church: 
Lands, which might facilitate her Siſter Eliza- 
beth's Acceſſion to the Throne; for otherwiſe 
it is not likely that thoſe of the old Religion, 
who were reſtored into Places and Authority, 
and who wanted not Numbers to have ſup- 
ported them, would have fo readily complied 
(in the declaring Queen Elixabeth, whoſe Prin. 
ciples were abundantly known) uponthe Death 
of that Queen: Far they could not but foreſee 
what naturally muſt enſue, as to Religion, up- 
on the Advancement of that Princeſs ta the 
Throne. 1 b 
IV. Mary being dead, her Siſter, the Prin- 
ceſs Eliæabeth, is unanimouſly declared Queen; 
thoſe of the old Religion appearing as for ward 
11292 10 
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in her Promotion, as thoſe of the new. But 
the former ſoon cool in their Loyalty; for no 
ſooner had that Princeſs diſplaced thoſe of the 
old Religion from their Dignities, Truſts, and 
Preferments, and thereby entruſted the Go- 
vernments in thoſe Perſons who were of her 
own Opinion ; but the Papiſts are plotting and 
contriving how to ruine her Perſon” and Go- 
vernment : For when the old Clergy are again 
diſpoſſeſſed, by a Law, of their Livings, Pre- 
ferments, or Dignities ; and the ancient, and 
lately reſtored Privileges of the Papacy, again 
annulled and vacated ; all Payments and Ap- 
peals to Rome, being under the ſevereſt Penal- 
ties prohibited ; and all thoſe of that Religion 
excluded from Civil Imployments, and ſo be- 
ing, as it were, turned out, were looked upon 
as no part, or rather as Enemies to the preſent 
Government; Then that Party, believing 
themſelves oppreſſed, contrive to undermine 
that Princeſs and her Government. And after 
all our Outcries againſt that Party, they ſeem 
in this to have done no more than what is na- 
tural to Man, and what, I doubt, hath been 
457 ay by other Sects of Chriftians : For 

iſtory will give us but few Inſtances, where 
Men haye lived under what they elteemed 
Hardſhip, (and that will be the Caſe of all 
ſuch as the Laws puniſhes) but will endea- 
vour, by ſome ways, or other, to deliver them 
ſelves from it: And I am very well aſſured, 
gur own Experience will give us Inſtaaces 
| > | wherein 
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wherein it hath been practiſed, by other Chri- 
ſtians, in very unjuſtifyable Methods. It is 
true, the then unhappy Circumſtances of this 
Kingdom, and indeed of all Europe, obliged 
this wiſe Princeſs, even for her own Security, 
to theſe Severities againſt the Papiſts, which 
therefore are not to be condemned. But to 
return: That they of the old Religion might 
not want ſome ſpecious Pretence to varniſh 
their Treaſons, (for ſuch their Plots were, as 
being now contrary to Law) the Pope thun- 
ders out his Excommunication againſt this 
Princeſs, and abſolves her Subjects from their 
Obedience: So that the Papiſts, now war- 
ranted by the Holy Chair, believe it no Crime 
to plot her Deſtruction; for being fully con- 
vinced that the Queen was too deeply rivetted 
in the Proteſtant Party, (ſhe having entirely 
planted her Government upon that Bottom ) 
to be removed, there remained no ways where- 
by to free themſelves from what they thought 
an GE, (as being liable to be puniſhed 
by the Laws) but by purſuing the Deſtruction 
of that incomparable Princeſs. But this was 
not to be eaſily effected, in an Age when Reli- 
gion was often uſed to juſtifie the moſt villa- 
nous Attempts of deſigning Men; unleſs like- 
wiſe they could make uſe of ſome ſpecious Rea- 
fon, whereby to warrant their intended Villa- 
nies, in the dethroning and murdering that 
Queen. They therefore. now boaſt of an Il 
legitimacy in Queen Elizabeth, and * 
197121 Itle 
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Title of Right to Mary Queen of Scotland ; 
and having adjuſted a Model of Government 
they zealouſly labour to advance that Princ 
to the Eng liſß Throne; by which their Teraſon- 
able PraQifes and Villanous Contrivances, they 
occaſioned ſevere Laws againſt themſelves, and 
involved that unfortunate Princeſs, the Queen 
of Scots, in Trouble, and at laſt Ruine; and 
really ſtrengthened that Queen and Govern- 
ment they had laboured to ſubvert: For it is 
certain, all unſucceſsful Attempts in a State, 
really fortifie what they would deſtroy. 

But that we may come to a clearer under - 
ſtanding of theſe Matters, we muft look far- 
ther, and conſider, that ſomewhat before this 
time there had happened 
tions, and ſome Revolutions, in ſeveral Coun- 
tries of Europe, and that upon a Pretence of 
Reformation in Religion; altho? the Reaſons 
of thoſe things had a deeper Root than is ordi- 
narily imagined: For perhaps a fincere Con- 
cern for Religion might not be the firſt Motive 
to thoſe Changes, but in truth the exorbitant 
Power and Greatneſs of the Papacy and Clergy ; 
for that Body was grown ſo immoderate in 
Wealth and Authority, that it was uneaſie and 
dangerous to the Civil Power, whereby Prin- 
ces were enclined to leſſen it; and the Igno- 
rance, Immoralities, and ſevere Proceedings 
of the Clergy, had prepared the People to be 
ready to join in throwing off their Yoak : The 
Pope, the Head of that Eccleſiaſtical 2 

eing 


marvelous Altera- 
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being become, in ſome meaſure, the Arhitra. 

or, if not Law-giver, to Europe; Crowned 

eads being frequently ' obliged to humble 
themſelves to his Decrees. This immoderate 
Authority of the Church ſeems to have been 
gradually acquired upon the Declenſion and 
Ruine of the Roman Empire; for when that 
overgrown Body came to divide and to ſhat- 
ter into a multitude of ſmall Kingdoms, and 
petty Principalities, the Church did fo hap- 
pily improve thoſe Opportunities, that ſhe 
came in for a Share in the Spoils; and ſhe af. 
terwards ſo wiſely managed her Affairs, by 
the Diviſions amongſt theſe ſeperate and petty 
States, that ſhe continually enlarged her Au- 
thority.: For thoſe ſmall Powers were (ingly 
too weak to abate her Greatneſs ; and her Au- 
thority, in that Age, was too diffuſive to per- 
mit many to unite againſt her. 

The Truth of this Obſervation, I think, ap- 
pears evident by theſe two remarkable Inſtan- 
ces; Firſt, In that the Church continued de- 
pendant and ſubordinate to the Civil Power, 
ſo long as the Roman Empire preſerved it ſelf. 
And, Secondly, that as ſoon as Europe became 

again gradually united under fewer Princes, 
the Power of the Papacy ſenſibly declined, and 
was once in danger of being totally eclipſed ; 
for no ſooner were the petty Kingdoms, that 
conſtitute what we now call Spain, united un- 
der the Government of one Prince, and that 


Prince made Head of the German Empire ; 
an 
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and the Kingdom of France become one formi- 
dable Body, by the Union of ſeveral of her 
formerly ſeparated Provinces; and England 
had pulled down the dangerous Power of the 
Baronage; but theſe Princes began to ſet Bounds 
to the Papacy, and to ſlight the Authority of 
Church-men, being now too big to be terrified 
by the Eccleſiaſtical Thunderbolts. Thus the 
Emperor Charles the Fifth, inſtead of receiving 
Laws from the Holy See, is ready to impoſe 
ſome upon That; and the Pope himſelf, who 
had formerly Power enough to depoſe Empe- 
tors, is now himſelf a Priſoner to this Empe- 
tor; and whenſoever there is a Vacancy in 
the Holy Chair, the Emperor is ready to in- 
terpoſe his Authority in the filling it. 

This Emperor Charles was a Prince of vaſt 
Deſigns, for he ſeems to have propoſed the re- 
ducing Italy and Germany to his Obedience. In 
the Firft of theſe, the Popes were ſecretly his 
Enemies, as being unwilling to permit that 
aſpiring Prince to have too much footing in 
Ith ; but not being in a Condition to diſpute 
with ſo powerful a Monarch, they. dare not 
ſhew any Diſlike of his Proceedings, until 
ſtrengthened by an Alliance with France. In 
the Second, the Holy See is ready to unite 
with the Emperor; by reaſon his Arms being 
imployed in Germany, would be diverted from 
his Italian Deſigns; and not only fo, but the 
Reformed Churches, which had renounced the 
Papal Authority, might be there ruined. 


But 


2 Charles, altho' a Prince of, a Dazin and 
eroick Mind, yer nor always purſuing Ready 
Councils, left his vaſt Deſigns unper fected, 
for neither was the Papacy much leſſened b 
his Power, nor the Liberties of German, lo 
by dis Arms; for he ſometimes uniting. with 
the Papacy, ſeems reſolved to ruine Germam; 
and at another time, by making Conceſſions: 
to thoſe Princes, threatens France, Rome, ot 
tral; and by thus changing his Deſigns, he 
effected nothing: Yet the Emperor's Proceed. 
ings, in. reſpect of Germam, io alarmed the 
Princes of the Empire, that they confedetate 
for their Common Defence, For if the Em. 
pace (who thirſted after their Liberties) ſhould 
permitted to encreaſe in Power, the Papacy . 
would be fo awed, as ſoon to become ſubor - 
digate to him; and of conſequence the Clergy, 
as Membersof that Body, of which the P ope - 
is the Head, would be in his, viz. Emperor's. 
Intereſt: For which Reaſon it became entirely 
neceſſary for thoſe Princes to give way to a Re- 
formation, as the only Expedient to diſſolve that 
dangerous Hierarchy in Germany; the Conti» : 
nuance of which, at this time, muſt have en- 
dangeted their Liberty. And what conduced 
to the more eaſie effefting this Change in Re- 
gion, was that general Hatred and Diſlike of 
the Clergy, occalioned by their diſſolute Lives, 
and their baſe and unrighteous Proceedings; 
making uſe of Religion to advance their Gain, 
to the great Oppreſſion and Scandal — 5 
COP: 
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People. By which means theſe Princes wiſely 
i Opportunities, ſo intermixed 
their Reaſons for the Neceſſity of a Reforma- 
tion in Religion, with their Civil or Political 
Diſputes, that thereby they formed a Party 
that durſt diſpute it with that mighty Empe- 
ror ; and altho? he, at firſt, by craftily dividing 
them, prevailed ; yet, after ſome Variety of 
Forrune, and ſome Diſtance of Time, they 
obliged him to leave Germany, and reſign his 
Empire. | 
But theſe Troubles, upon the account of 
gion, were not confined to Germany, but 
extended to moſt of the Countries of Europe; 
for even Scotland was become lick of the ſame 
Diſeaſe, which broke out under the moſt vio- 
lent Symptoms: For King James of Scotland 
dying, left an only Daughter, an Infant, his 
Succeſſor, who was afterwards married to the 
French King, and was there educated under 
the Care of the Houſe of Guiſe, which was 
then the head of a powerful Faction in France; 
and the young King her Husband dying, ſhe 
returns for Scotland, where the Advantage of 
a long Minority had gave occaſion to the form- 
ing two powerful Factions; the one of which 
elpouſed the New, and the other adhered to 
the Old Religion. The Queen being returned, 
and of Age, and being her ſelf ſtrictly educa- 
ted in the Old, unites with that Parry: But 
thoſe of the New Religion, who had always 
Oppoſed the French Match, intending to have 
AH Nn married 
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. their] — Young. Queen tq Edward K 
| e powerful for the 
iy ſo forced CA —_— out of that 5 — 
who was obliged, or enclined to come into Exy- 
land, to avoid the Fury of her own Subjects; 
but being arrived here, ſhe is put under Guard, 
and continued a Priſoner ſor many Vent, and 
is at laſt executed. 

What induced Queen Elizabeth to the. e 
vere Proceedings againſt that unfortunate Prin- 
ceſs, was only her own Preſervation ; for ſuch 
were then the unhappy Circumſtances of the 
Kingdom, that her own Safety required theft 
Severities upon her Kinſwoman: For the Na- 
tion was divided into powerful Factions, and 
diſtinguiſhed by Religious Denomigations, 
theſe were in all Intereſts and 0s 
directly oppoſite ; by the One, the Queen and 
the then Government Was ſupported; by the 
Other it was continually undermined.: For al- 
tho? the Government was entruſted in the hands 
of thoſe of the New Religion; yet the Papiſts, 
or thoſe of the Old, muſt nece arily. remain 4 
very powerful Party: For how many Perſons 
mult be diſobliged, as being diſplaced out of 
Offices, Dignities, or. Preferments, in Church 
and State? Add to this, the then Greatneſs of 

the Houſe of Auſtria, — Authority of the Fa- 
pacy, which were both ready to countenanet 
and abett this Faction; belides the real Zeal of 
fome-Ferſons, meerly upon the ſcore of Rel 


uit; ; there being, tor theſe, and fame orher 
Reaſons, 
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Reaſons, ſo great a Number of her oun Suh 
jeas that were her Enemies, that had not ſhe 
purſued che ſteadieſt and wiſeſt Councils, in 
only ore and entruſting thoſe of her 
own Party; diſcountenancing the Others ; and 
making her own, and thoſe her Peoples Intereſt 
and Safety to appear as one; never endeavour- 
ing to advance her own Authority, to the Op- 
preffion of their Rights, but always conſulting 
them in all Difficulties, ſhe could never have 
ne the Crown peaceably upon her own 
ead. But by theſe 1 
ſhe was ſo entirely beloved by her People, that 
ſhe Was enabled not only to grapple; but to 
overcome all her Enemies, and to entirely break 
aud depreſs the oppoſite Party. But notwith- 
fanding her wiſe Conduct, during ihe Life of 
——— — — 
meltick Enemies, ſhe could not be exempt from 
fome Troubles, and continued Fears: For the 
Papiſts ftill flattering themſelves with Hopes of 
advancing that Queen, were perpetually plot- 
ug and contriving her Ruine; wheretore, to 
ſerure her own and the Kingdom's Peace, it 
FE 
of mat Princeſs, that ſo, ſhe being removed, 
tere might remain neither Life nor Hopes in 
that Party; to encourage them to any tuture 
temmpts: Laws therefore are prepared for 
that Purpoſe; by Which that Queen is con- 
demned, and aſter wards ſexecuted, and there- 
by that Faction extinguiihed ; for before the 
* n 2 7 
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dof Queen geen Elizaberh's Reign, it ſeems 
_ manger worn out 9 chotttefto Þ 50 
But that we may the better under Read, and 
indeed the more juſtly admire the moſt excel 
lent Conduct of this Female Reign that 4 
gan in the founding a Govermmenr upon 
ty only, but was afrerwards' enfiaged i with 
fo much {ooiichy and Prudence, thar it gra. 
duall 4 almoſt the Whole People; it 
will be neceſſary to look a little back, that 
thereby we may V comprehend the real Cauſe 
of th e her Meafures ned 
©" Henry the Eighth, this Qticdii's Father; hd 
wide ome Alterations, by ſtartings, in Rel. 
gion; but theſe did not ſeem to proceed from 
any Averſion or Diſlike he had for the Doctrines, 
or Modes of Worſhip, of the Old; but were 
(chiefly intended as a Means to throw off the 
Tower of the Papacy, which had not done him 
Common juſtice, in the Caſe of his intended 
Divorce; and to humble the Clergy, that they 
being lopped off from the Holy Chair, might 
be made — * upon the Crown: And in 
order to effect theſe his Deſigns, he had procu- 
Treck 4 Law for the Supprethon! of Religious 
\Houfes, and ſeizing their Eftates. Edward, his 
Son, a Minor, ſucceeding, the Guardianſhip 
of whoſe Perſon and Kingdom being 'in the 
ands of the Nobility, chey encouraged by the 
fes of the former Reign, make rapacious 
"Stzure of moſt other Lands that did in any 
' wiſe 9 to the Clergy : And as a pro- 
per 
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pen Method to confirm their Titles, and aſſure 
dis Poſſeſons of theſe Eſtates, they give place 
to the ie Church, (much more 
agreeahle to Holy Writ) but widely different 
in Doctrine and Diſcipline from that they had 
departed from, and whoſe Revenues they had 
ſeized, ; for unleſs they had performed. this, 
they could not have ſecured their new-gotten. 
Eſtates. But that young King dying, and 
Mary his Siſter ſucceeding, who was a Bigot 
to the Old Religion, ſhe ſoon unravelled the 
Religion that was eſtabliſhed in her Brother's 
Reign, but yet had not time, or opportunity, 
to reinveſt the Religious in their former Poſ- 
ſeſſions; and this Queen blindly permitting ſo 
many Cruelties to be exerciſed upon her Sub- 
jects, only upon the ſcore of Religion, ren- 
fred her Perſon and Government ſo hateful, 
that ſhe was never able to effect any thing far- 
ther for the Advantage of the Religious, By 
which means, Queen Elizabeth ſucceeding, 
more ſecurely annulled what Queen „in 
her. ſhort Reign, had done in favour. of the 
Old Religion. For Queen Elisabeth having 
been educated, and throughly principled, in 
tbe New / or Reformed Religion; King Heng, 
her Father, having married her Mother, in the 
E Cathar 3 yon 57 and the 
Tope not having conſented to that Divorce; 
dhe, by the Principles of the Roman Church, 
was illggitimate; and it being for. her M 
ſber's ſake, that King Hum 19 warmly 9 
7 No 3 ued 
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2 pon — proved ſo fatal to the 


Rowan Ses, ng the entire Excluſion 
of the Papal — * Eng land: M leere. 
fort, as Queen s Intereſt; Judgment, 


Temper, or Education, induced her to be a 
Zealot: for the Old Religion; ſo on the contra- 
ry from the very ſame Reafons, Queen Eli. 
z&berh was entirely for the Reformed or New. 
Beſides, this Queen's Mother was in her Life- 
time the principal Support of the beginning 
Reſormation; her Marriage being oppoſed by 
the Papacy, by denying the King's Divorce; 


which ' was managed in the Foreign Univer- 


ſities, and after ward eee by the Re- 
formers. 

For theſe Reaſons, (for I pretend mot to in- 
termeddle with Religious ones) Queen El 
⁊ubeth is no ſooner ſettled in the Throne, but 
{he endeavours to ſecure her ſelf in the Poſſeſ- 
ſion of it, by thoſe of the New Religion; and 
this mult. neceſſariſy lead her td andeavour the 
on of the Old, becauſe thoſe of that 
muſt naturally be her Enemios: And this in 
time ſhe fo prudently effected, that modeſtly 
ſpeaking, altho' ſhe entered the Throne when 
the People were divided,” yet when Nature 
called her out of it, ſhe left them united, ha- 

viog brought the Nation to be of one Mind, 
(Vintend in reæſpect of Govergment ) for hers 
why as aft generally liked, For ſhenever being 
obſerved, in the "bold Courſe &f-her long 
Nenshe e ee an any — o 
eparate 
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e Designs, either to oppreſs her Sub- 
or to enlarge her own ——— the 
. in. the dir of 
her People; fo-that they having an entire Con- 
fidence'in her Wiſdom, ſhe lived beloved, and 
del lamented. And her Subjects thus entirely 
ſarighed with her Government, and their In- 
— 4 al ways encouraged by her Favours, 
e per —— to Trade; 
— 5 Ich of the Nation was abun» - 
dantly encreaſed; which was as readily grant- 
ed to ehis Queen, as ſhe demanded, or indeed 
25 the Netelſry 'of the Publick required By 
which means this Princeſs was enabled to ſhake | 
the Spaniſh Monarchy, which then threatened - 
to over run Europe; and in ſpight of its Great- 
neſs, to defend an oppreſſed People, that have 
ſinos ratfed thenifelves to a mighty Common-. 
wealth; to rt the injured Proteſtants 1a - 
France; to reduce the Rebellious Iriſb; and, in 
eſſect, to Favours and give Laws to Scotland; 
and, after all, to leave to her Succeſſor, a oy 
ple Rich, Vaited, and Flouriſhing. 
This, perhaps, "if the Excellency and Good - 
neſs of Rei „are to be — — 
pinefs che People e enjoy under them, may be 
juſtly eſteemed one of the moſt Glorious that 
ae yet extant in our Annals: For altho' Hewyy 
the Fourth r in ſome Partieulars, to 
have equalled it; yet it was but ſhort, in re- 
ſpe of this, and not encompaſſed with ſo 
Nay Difficulties.” 3 Prinees e 
n 4 the 


332 
the —— thy dss wapidiridda 
both {left it united; both having, alcho by 
8 — worn our the cee Bl 
ctions: Henry effected it and 
Adds of Mercy; but Eli „ſuch was the 
Difference in the Circumſtances and „Times 
Was neccſſitated ſometimes to intermix Seve 
Fities: Both equally did inter weave their own 
and the Peoples Intereſts. - Henry was not em. 
daraſſed in Foreign Wars,  Eliz4beth's Reign 

- was. almoſt a continued one; Henry's was but 
n ſhort and happy time, Eliæabethis a long and 

_ fortunate one; Henry had no Difficulties to 
--grapple with — Princes, no one Prince at 

- that time being grown too big; whereas E/iz4- 
had continued ones, the Houſe of Auſtris 


being become ſo formidable as to threaten the 
Liberties of Europe, Neither of them created 
any National Misfortunes by themſelves; nei. 
ther did Either permit others to do it: Both 
ed generally and dl back died univer 
x TOP lamented. {7 
$2 $13 1 110 7 in! 
Ve But — King be Scotland, —.— 
the — — Queen Elizabeth, an 
not purſuing the ſame Councils, ſoon. ruined 
that — of Union, that ſhe had 
with ſo much Wiſdom raiſed: For he was no 
2— — into — Fhromes 2 
ſtrange dangerous cy, rea 
1:8pd divides that People that ſhe had with ſo 
much Care and Gopdaels united: For 32 
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his Reign with an Endeavour to ſettle his 
ment only upon a Party of his People; 
6 — er mobel — 
190 m 
ſhe effected: For notwithſtanding there were 

Religious Diſputes, and different Sects, amongſt 
thoſe of the New Religion; yet none but the 
Fapiſts being excluded the Civil Government, 
-gll.others being capable of Offices, Truſts, or 
Imploy ments, —— were indifferently by that 
preferred, they were equally jealous 
lor her Perſon and Government : -Sothat altho 
ſometimes they differed amongſt themſelves, 
yet they always united for the Publick Good. 
For this — having no Deſigns of acqui- 
he. Arbitrary Power, was never obſerved: ſo 
to favour any one Religious Party, as 
— that ſhe intended to make them Inſtru- 
ments, firſt to oppreſs en and afterwards 
3" Whereas King Faves ire beginoing, and his 
King James 
Poſterity purſuing, cantrary Methods, vis. Of 
overning only b by a Party ; hath been the un- 
— gradually bringing on thoſe 
known Calamities, that ended in the Murder of 
his Son, and Baniſhment of his Grandchildren : 
For by theſe his Meaſures, altho he found the 
3 — united and contented, he governed 
* left _ deat — 
is true, ducing: his Reign, om con- 
1 — but chat was more to be at- 
tributed by: his n and puſillanimous 


arg Temper, 
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than to his Wiſdom or Craft; for 
altho Troubles did not in his Time actually 


boiled 
uma- 


But — be * the aber 
theſe Meaſures of King James, we muſt con- 
fider, hoe chat Queen h, — — | 
greateſt: part of her Reign, had by ber Ag 
fo managed the Affairs of —— that Ring 

James had ſometimes been perplexed, by the 
e Intereſt ſhe had in that Engden; and 
ſhe had executed his Mother, and entire- 
ly ſuppreſſed that Faction, that would have 
Jas her to the Exgliſb Throne: For which 
Reaſon, it is very probable -that King James 
really diſliked that Queen's Proceedings, and 
hated: thoſe Perſons whom he'believ — be 
Authors or Favourers of thoſe Councils. And 
what renders this the more likely, is the imme - 
diate Reſentment he ſhewed to ſuch Perſons as 
were of that Queen's Council, and who had 
not made-their Peace by an early Application 
to him: For in his very for England, 
he ſent to Ramleigb, C and 2 — Party, 
to let them know, they might ſpare their Com- 
plement in coming to meet him. For Cecil, in 
thei decliniog ' Age of Queen Elizebeth, had 
kept a ſecret Conte with that King, 
and had fully inſortned him of the Temper of 
her Court, and who they were that — 
Harz : | or 
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ere, who wars for making Terms wah 


him; that the 


— | 
occaſion that Medly of a Plot, hat being com- 


Cobhans, Grey, Rawleigh , and Others. But 


James not only diſcountenanced thoſe 
were Lovers of the late Reign, but a 


who 


Folbnds 6 Þib-Mother, but. oven 


that he right make it appear, that he entire- 
ly. would ſwerve ſrum her Meaſures, he not 
oa makes a Peace, but enters into a Friend- 
ſhip, and entire Confidence wich Spain: But 
theſe Proceedings were not approved by the 
People; whereby Diſcontents are formed, and 
Fears created, the Peop into a Miſtruſt 
of his Majeſty's Intentions 3 which gradually 
encreaſed to ſueh a Degree, as to perplex his 
Reign, and-ruine his Sons,- 


For the Commons ( between whites | 


Crown che Coed now lies) being perſectiy 


reconciled 


by Perſons-of fo different Kidneys, ap- 


* * * | 2-H => . 3 2 


tow, 
and others, were received into his Grace. And 
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reconciled to the Reformed; Eſtabliſhed, Reli - 
gion, and being fatisfied under the late Govern- 
ment, in that they were always conſulted in 
it; and now obſerving a C in this Prince's 
Meaſures, from what was practiſed in the late 
Reign, grew jealous of ſome intended Innova- 
tions; and therefore were not ſo ready to com- 
ply with the Deſires of this King, as they had 
been to the late Queen: For altho“ this King 
does not ſeem directly to have aimed at the 
introducing Popery; neither had he a Heart, 
a Purſe, or a Force, to ſet up ſor Arbitrary 
Rule, (which are the two things that are ge- 
nerally dreaded by the People) yet his trifling 
Purpoſes of purſuing an Unity in Religion, and 
an Union with Scotland, gave the Nation Oc- 
caſion to ſuſpect both: For this Prince having 
obtained ſome moderate Knowledge in Learge 
ing; beyond indeed what is uſual with Crown» 
ed Heads, became fo puffed up with an Opi · 
nion of his own Parts, that he believes him- 
ſelf able to perform Wonders; and accord · 
ingly he chalks out two mighty Deſigns, that 
were to be effected by the Strength of his 
own Brains, vi. a Neconciliation in Religion, 
by moderating. the Difference between Rome 
and us; and an Union with Scotland. The 
latter he n early, by uſing but one com · 
mon Name for both Kingdoms: However he 
was ſo flattered by the Miniſters and Creatures 
ef Spain, (who had more Policy, altho leſs 
Learning) that he really was kerſunded of 


7 


* 
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the Feaſibility of the Firſt. For the Houſe of 
Auffria, at this time, had farther Deſigns than 
this Bookiſh King diſcovered; for which Mea · 
ſon their Miniſters indefatigably laboured to 
amuſe this Prince; and that they might ap- 
pear to act with Sincerity in theſe Matters, that 
were ſo much deſired by this King, (it be- 
inp, if it ſucceeded, what he imagined would 
immortalize his Name) they craſtily tickle 
him into a Belief of a Match between the In- 
fanta and the Prince his Son, (by which he 
i to be impowered to do mighty things in the 
Palatinate) and yet at the ſame time the Arms 
of Spain aſſiſt in excluding his Son-in-law from 
his Inheritance, and in weakening the Prote 
ſtant Intereſt in Germany; and by that means 
advance the Grandeur of the Houſe of Auſtria, 
and gave an Occaſion here for the King to be 
mote ſuſpected and diſliked. by his own Peo- 
ple: For King James, to carry on theſe De- 
ligns, (that are not to be entruſted in the 
hands of many, by reaſon they were not fa - 
voured hy the Nation) uſes a Publick Mini- 
ſter of Jain in his moſt Secret Councils, in- 
dulges the Roman Catholicks, and makes fuch 
Conceſſions: to the Papacy, that gave a Scan» 
dal to the Reformation; and all this before the 
Church of Rome had made one Step to a Re- 
conciliation. By theſe ſtrange Proceedings, he 
v ocoaſion of ſuch further Fears and Jealou- 
s, that produced more Complaints than Sup- 
plies from the Parliaments, and ſo of courſe 
805 brought 
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braught on untimely Diſſalutions, by »which 
Murmurings and Diſcontents are endreaſed. 
Diſappointed therefore of Supplies, Which his 
Neceſſities required, in a Parliamentary way, 
he projects — —— Party 
in Religion, w leſſening the Differen- 
ces between the Church of Rome and the Re- 
formation, might be the better diſpoſed for an 
Accommodation, (whereas the Buſineſs of 
the former Reign was to widen them) and 
upon this Party he builds his Government, all 
Offices, Places, Truſts, Employments, and Pre- 
ſerments, being to by diſpoſed af to ſuch as 
— heres healing — and 
y ty he propoſes to-fupport the Crown, 
relieve his Wants, and to do Wenders: And 
the better to effect this, all thoſe called Puri - 
tans in Religion are to be diſoountenanced, and 
all ſuch who ſeem to favour the laſt Reign are 
to be neglected, or elſe, like Papiſts, excluded 
the — for che Laws as yet remain» 
ing againſt the Papiſts, they could not he pub 
lickly admitted: So chat neither Party, vie 
neither Furitan, nor Papiſts were plenſed. It 
wtrus,..the Papiſts were enchned to the Prince, 
by. — only his Favour that pro- 
tected them from — Penalties of the Law; 
whereas it Was, only the King's Authority that 
cacluded the Others, there being no Law to 
doit: But by thus narrowing his Government, 
in the Exciuſion of ſo great a part of his Peo- 
ple out of it, he ſo weakened himſelf, * 
180 e 
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he became contemptible Abroad, as haced 
and deſpiſed at Home, | — 


in a Parliamentary way; but chat being then 
incumbered with ſo many Difficulties, in re- 
ö ND r 
likely to accrew by ſuch an Union, it did nt 
ſucesed. The King therefore intends to ef 
leck one, in ſome meaſure, by another way; 
or at leaſt, fo far to unite, as to let his Coun- 
my men partake of ſome Eng lib Privileges: 
Porchis Farne ſigned Caſe i co be kee. 
y argued: befare the Judges, 

of Calvins, that ſo having their Opinions in 
— he might have — 
of Law to warrant his Favour to that Nation. 
———— 


1 the eager purſuit of theſe his tuifling 
gas, nn <p — — 
ucceeded, 'w very Nature 
readered the firſt impracticable, his own — 


7 gems ay g, by che 
perpetual begging is Needy Couatrymea: 
So that he was obliged to have TE 

ans, 


He attempted: firſt be N with Scordzad, 


under the Name ; 


De- 
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Loans, and Benevolences, by which Diſcon 
tents are ever multiplied. wy 
By theſe Meaſures, that happy Harmony, 
Agreement, and Confidence, between the Prince 
and People, that was in the laſt Reign, was en- 
tirely diſſolved; for the Prince ing to 
be adviſed by his People, the People deny to 
ſupply their Prince; by which, the Glory of 
the Nation ſinks into a miſerable Contempt. 
As ſome Remedy for theſe Misfortunes; the 
King attempts another Change, not ſo much 
in the Nature, as in the Mode of Government; 
for he doth not endeavour, by a Law, direQ- 
ly to alter the Conſtitution, as Hen the Se. 
venth did, but propoſes, by dividing the Com- 
mons, (in whom now the Wealth and Power 
moſtly centres) ſo to order Matters, as by the 


Help of one part of that Body, to govern the 


other : For by planting his Government en- 
tirely a Party, that is, by admitting none 
into Places, Offices, Truſts, Dignities, or Pre- 
ferments, but what were in ſuch a particular 
manner qualified; he propoſes to raiſe fo.pow- 
erful a Party, as to be able by. their Aſſiſtance. - 
todo as he pleaſes; and — Aon abſo- 
tutely dependant upon him not depart -. 
from his Cauſe; for being placed in Power, on- 
Iy by his Authority, they muſt naturally be in 
his Intereſt, ſince it is by him alone they enjoy -: 
theſe Advantages, excluſive to Others. Io 
effect this, he craftily unites Religion and Po- 


licy, (and this ſeems to be the greateſt 8 


A 
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pidee of tus Reign) ſor by admitti ng or pre · 
ferrin on Perſons of particular Tenets in 
Relig op, (Wet the Laws of tlie Kingdomi 

exeltided none but Papiſts) was 4 — to 
induce all of that Party (that thus only taſted 


of the King's Favour) to preach up, and find 


Afgutnent for the enlarging the teme 
Power; t6 the endangering che Subjects Tic | 


bet: And the Prinde, reciprocally, for th 
better upholding this his part , to countenance 
ſuch Doctrines or Opinions that were for this 
Royal Vrotogat Advantage. — — Reafon,” 
atives, and Kingly Authority, ars d 
a, "ip, and magnified by the Clergy; ; 
hes and Liberties of the People are 
— to be but gracious Conceſſions of the 
Con; the efta Hierarchy of the then 
Church, is declared of Divine Inſtitution; an 
orWard and pompous Worſhip is encoutagedl* 
d elfe Authority of Churchmen is enlarged :* 
Bytheſe- and fuck like Methods, did this King 
8 a new Party, which was aftef 
in his Son and Succeſſor's 8 ww 
— and at laſt _ £3 1 
Aud herein -methinks appe thighty © 
Differerice between this and 80 fle at Reigi: 
Queen EBGbeth found a People divided into 
two Parties, in their very Natures ſo e rei ; 
$ 10 admit of no Reconciliation; and there- 
fore it waxes wel Wiſdom, as it ns het In. 
einet om to One of them, char by 
(hly \ Uh fhe might CES ſyppreſs 


* 
Other 43 F . 
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Other; without which, neither her Perſon nor 
Government could be ſecure : Which, ſhe hap- 
ily effected, and left the Kingdom united, To 
o this, ſhe always uſed her Subjects Councils 
in Parliament; by which Method, her own, 
and thoſe her Peoples Intereſt, became One: 
For being All conſulted, they became 1417 — 
tereſſed in the Publick Proceedings; ſo that 
there was no Ground for Jealouſièes, or Fears, 
when nothing is tranſacted but they know. 
Whereas King James enters the Flache 
when the People were united, and he induſtri- 
oufly divides, them; for having Aims of his 
own, that were not agreeable to the Nation, 
he was unwilling to let his Parliaments, into 
the Secrets ot his Councils; for Which Rea- 
ſon, the People not being conſulted, would not 
aſſiſt him in the Proſecution of what they did 
not know. ei ibn YN 2 

As a Remedy then, ſor theſe Difficulties, 
this King begins to form a Party, (that de- 
pending upon his Favour, might be at his De- 
votion) propoſing to govern by their Aſſiſtance; 
but his darling Purpoſes, or his Meaſures, not 
being approved by the Nation, (as-harh been 
already ſhew'd) he could never gain fuch a 
Number to enable him to perfect Ns Deſigns: 
For the People being jealous of his Proceed- 
ings, there were not many that could, be ind. 
| cetl to ſecond his Purpoſes, unleſs. ſuchas could 
be won by the of Office: Places, Truſts, 


* - ” * 


Honours, Dignities, Pr eler ments, or ſome 


* 


* 
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Advantages; for which Reaſon, not being able 
to guim to His ſide a ſufficient Number of tha 
People, he always miſcarried in his Aims» 
Which evidently appears, in that, with all his 
King craft, (that he vainly boaſted of) he 
never could compaſs a Parliament that would 
comply with him. 3 
But King James did not only divide the Peo- 
ple, but he likewiſe endeavours to depreſs the 
Ancient Nobility ; for notwithſtanding Henry 
the Seventh had gave the fatal Blow to the 
Power of the Baronage, ſo that from his time 
it bath funk from being a Principal, to be only 
# kind of acceſſory part in the Conflirurion, it 
naturally in all inteftine Diſputes falling into 
one of the two powerful Extreams, vie. Kin 5 
or Commons; yet King James farther depreſſes 
it, by difcountenancing the Ancient Peerage, 
and by conferrittg nnmerous Honours, where 
there was not Eſtates to anſwer them. It is 
true, by this Courſe he might ſecure a Party 
in the Houſe of Lords; but his Difficulties 
Were not with the Peers, which made this a 
uſeleſs Remedy. 

"*Fhe governing by a Party, and the multi- 
; hg nours, where there was not anſwer 

We Eſtates, were two Uſages firſt introduced 
Pf King James, altho ſince continued by his 
0 ; — os ttue, he did not live to fee 
"the Mikefics his wretched King craft began; 
"wt this Fimorons and pufiflanimons Soul would 
ut permit of hot Councils; and by flow ones, 


O O 2 Diſcon- 
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Diſcontents would not haſtily ripen; for per- 
haps it was more his Fears, or the want of 


Time, than his Wiſdom, or Foreſight, that 
kept back the Calamities from breaking out in 


his Time, that afterwards fo bays eie 
en. 4, Fand 21 Sr 587 


Ni 

VI. Charles his Son and Sarge e rince 
of a more wilful and leſs cautious. -Fgir, 4 al 
tho? of inconſtant Reſolutions, 
Meaſures his Father had began, « ſupporti 
his Government upon a Party; ; but being of 
ſomewhat a more impatient þ Lature, ms to 
have been more precipitate in the Proſecution 
of his Deſigns, which perhaps were ſomewhat 
different from his Father's ; 4 he ſeems to 
have had ſtronger Deſires to advance Sovereign: 
ty, and to aggrandize the Chur ror de now 
doth not comprehend ſuch N 's as 5 
merly, (her Foundations being narrowed 
and the Terms of Communion multiplied, 1 
making or ordaining Conditions for the A 
miſſion of its Members, as had not heen here · 
tofore required; which being introduced un · 
der the Cougtegance of Regal Authority, more 
firmly rivetted all its Members to the Royal 
Iaterckt : For which, Reafon, Churchmen and 
their Partiſans are only uſed 7 in this Prince's fu- 
ture Councils, who being better skilled in Re- 
ligiop, than 1 7 hy, to have. pps: Of 
Prince upon £5 brough Pear 
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the *Intereſt of the preſent Church and the 
Crown are inſeparable, and that neither can 
ſubſiſt but by the Help of the Other; that 
they muſt go hand in hand, the Authority of 
the Charch'to be enlarged, as the Sovereignty 
of the Prince is encreaſed : And that therefore, 
to perſorm this, it was neceſſary that ſuch Care 
ſhould be taken, that no Perſon ſhould be ad- 
mitted into Holy Orders, or into Dignities, or 
Preferments, but ſuch as were principled for 
this End: And that ſuch Perſons might be the 
better known,” and ſo only admitted, or pre- 
e . 3 Novelties n Do- 
ctrine, or Opinion, are to be introduced, or 
at"teaft, are to be ſo uſed, as Men may be 
diſtinguiſhed by them: Thus ſome of the 
Nine and Articles are now explained in 
2 "Senſe ſomewhat different from the Letter, 
thit fo Men may be diſtinguiſhed under the 
Names of Calviniſts, and Arminians; the Do- 
deines of Obedience, contained in the Homi- 
1 8 Bow improved to are Divine Right — 

„ tes are created concerning the 
e mn en Table and about Kneel- 
& of Standing at the Euchariſts; the Morality 
the Sabbath queſtioned, and its Contrary 


al tended Sports and Paſtimes permitted, and 


juſtiſied upon that Day; Poſtures and Geſtures 
in Worſbip performed, that were not enjoin- 
&;'Thtatrical'Conſecrations'of New Places of 
Divitic Worſhip, that had neither been ſeen or 
own fine the Reformation, are now uſed. 
944. O 0 3 By 
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By theſe and ſuchlike Methods are advanced 
Differences, which produce Names of Diſtin- 
tion, which. are uſed by way of Reproach to 
each other; whereby the People beeame divi 
ded into Factions, vehemently imbittered againſt 
one annther, which at length terminate in 
Civil War: For the Nation thus divided, and 
the greater Number of the People diſſatisfied, 
there only wanted an Opportunity to come to 
Violence, that being, as then, imagined the 
enly Remedy to redreſs theſe their Grievan- 
ces: And this cannot be long wanting; for 
the King's Neceſſities. ablige him to call a Par. 
hament, which remonſtrate, and complain of 
Innovations, and will not grant Money with, 
out Prelimineries for their dw. ity. This 
exaſperates the Prince, and enrages that Party 
who. were in the Government, who rail at 
theſe. Proceedings, and feem publickly to ad- 
mire their Prince's Goodneſs, in thus conſulting 
his People, when he may, by his Sovereign 
Authority, juſtly relieve his own or the Pulli 
Wints, without their Conſents ; and there- 
tore, fince his Subjects have in denied 
Supplies, when he ſo graci asked them, 
he ought, to raife ſuch by his Royal Power. 
King Charks, by ſuch Sacred Do- 
ctrines, purſues ſome violent and uncommon 
Mieafures; for he queſtions and impriſons Fer- 
fons for Crimes that were thought to be only 
aoſwerable in Parkament, impoſes exorbnant 
Fines ; violates the Rights of Mages * 
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by detdining Mien in Priſan, when the Law al- 
lowed Bait; raſſes — im upon the Subject, 
under the Pretence of old and abſolete Laws, 
or rather Uſages, without Conſent of Par- 
lament: In the mean time the Clergy juſtifie 
theſe Proceedin Rows the Pulpits ſoun — the 
Divine Righ and their undoubted 
Tower, in 2 of eceſlity, to raiſe Mo- 

ney; of which they are only Judges; con- 
eg, as Factious and Seditious, all con- 
jo; s. And not content with theſe 
in England, this unfortunate Prince, 
28 if He — precipitate his own Ruine, by 
'n e unheard-of Soliciſm in Politicks, 
e time purſues ſuch Meaſures in 
deen as raiſed the ſame Commotions and 
Diſdontents there, when he had not a Purſe, a 
Force, or Authority, to quiet thoſe in Eng lend: 
For this King, altho? he did not renew the un- 
ſucceſsful Attempt of his Father, for a Civil 
Vnion between the two Kingdoms; yet he 
zcalouſly purſues a Religious one; endeayour- 
ing, contrary to the very Genius of that Peo- 
Ple, to hring the Scorriſþ Kirk to an Uniformity 
wih that of England; by which that — 


dom is immediately put into a Flame. By 
which means this King is fo encompaſſed with 


es, that he is again deceſſitated to 


Kell a Parkiament; and to throw himſelf into 
| the. Arms of} his beg Subs: For, the 


g invited, or encouraged, 
bo dhe Eng Hs 9 for 110 
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The King, threatened by this Northern Army, 
and dreading the Conſequence, . ſhould they 
advance farther, complies with the Councils of 
thoſe who adviſe a Parliament, as the only Ex- 


ow 


pedient ta remedy theſe Evils. 
I be Parliament being met, and being com- 
poſed of ſuch Perſons who had ſuſſered by, or 
at leaſt dreaded, the Royal Authoriry, ( for 
the Prince's Circumſtances being, at this time, 
at a low. Ebb, Elections could not be to his 
Advantage) they remonſtrate, and complain 
of Grievances, and are for puniſhing ſome of 
Ps King's Creatures, who. were believed to 
be the Inſtruments, Promoters, or Adviſers of 
theſe. irregular, Methods; Which the King's 
Exigencies, at that time, obliged him to con- 
Tent to; But the Parliament are not content 
with this, but inſiſt upon a farther 1 
„Which was, in effect, to ſtrip theit Prince, tor 
ſome time, of his Regal Authority, that ſo it 


might not be in his Power to renew his former 
Violations of the Subjects Rights. 
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merly been, before the Change in the Conſti- 
tution: For now the War not being, as an- 
ciently, between the King and the Barons, hut 
between the Prince and the Commons, the 
Pretence of Religion is uſed as the principal 
Motive to the War; by reaſon, by that, the 


People would be beſt divided; and the People 


in the preſent Conſtitution muſt be divided, 
before a War, or a Change, can be effected. 
Neither did this War end as the former al- 


ways did; for now, upon the Death of the 


King, the Throne is not filled, but the Com- 
mons continue a * without ſuch a 
Head; whereas formerly, to which ſide ſo- 
ever the Advantage of the War ended, yet 
ſtill the Throne was filled, the very Nature of 
that Conſtitution requiring a Head. 


VII. King Charles, and the Royal Party, 
vanquiſhed, there was a certain Sett, or Club 
of Men, who had craftily got into Authority; 
for the War had removed the Kingly Power, 
and the Weakneſs or Diviſions of the Peers 
could not ſupport the Authority of their own 


1 
\ 


FHouſe; ſo that the entire Legiſlature, in theſe 
confuſed Times, was abſolutely gained into 
the Hands of the Commons; and their Houſe 
being compoſed of a Multitude of Members, 
[which were not of united Council in that 


Juncture, the prevalent Party gradually ſpew- 


1 
ed out; and excluded all ſuch that were not 
of their Opinions; by which means, having 


obtained 
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obtained the Legiſlature to themſelves; the 
keep and ſupport that Authority by debe 
of that Army with which _—_— — 
the King, and the Royal Farty. 
But having excluded ſo many of their own 
Members, and having carried things to a great - 
er Extremity, than perhaps was at firſt intend- 
ed; and ftill endeavouring, altho' the War 
was ended, to retain their Authority, the Na- 
tion . diſſatisfied with their Proceedings; 
and then the War being finiſhed, ind ſo com- 
mon Dangers, that kept them united, remo- 
ved, they themſelves gradually fell into divi- 
ded Councils, which occafioned their Ruine; 
— 3 means they pave an occaſion, im- 
politickly, to permit that Army, 
which they n Amd e in y UB] 
_ rity, to be divided, (different Sets in Religion 
encreaſing. amonglt them) and afterwards to 
be ſo modelled by its own Officers, that even 
an End was put to their Authority, by that 
very Army that had ſupported it: Which be- 
ing thus effected, the Officers of the Army 
Hip into the Government themſelves. But 
2 (hey not having the Pretence of Anthority to 
. raiſe-Money for their own ſubſiſtence, and not 
daring to come to Violence, a Number of Men 
are convened, by their Authority, which are 
to be called a Parliament, as a Method where- 
by to do it: And althq all previous Caution 
Was taken in Elections, (for ſomewhat of a 
Form was to be obſerved, the better to * 
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the People) that none but ſuch Perſons ſhould 
be choſen, or admitted into this Aﬀembly, but 
ſuch as were known to be woll affetted to the 
Purpoſe ; yet this Convention, or Parliament; 
being met, engaged in ſuch Meaſures as would 
have iofallibly: overvurned their Project. Rut 
during thefe I ran ſactiops, Crammal, who com- 
mund the Forces, had fo prepared the Army, 
that: this pretended Parliament is turned our 
of doors, and Crommeil, their General, is decla- 
red their Rrotector; who, after a great Varie- 
MW of Endeavours, and much Craft, to eſtas 
bliſn himſelf in hig new. gotten Authority, 
was notwithſtanding reduced, before his 
Deaph, do the laſt Extremity. For not being 
able, by all his Cunning, to oomprebend the 
Majority of the People in his Government, 
(tor he had fonnded it upon the Army, which 
notwithſtanding be durſt not uſe to violata the 
Feoples Rights) he was encompaſſed wich 
the greateſt Difficulties, as having neither Mo- 
pop, nor Means whereby to raife it, to pay his 
Army, ant ſo to ſupport his Power: - How- 
:eber, Deuth was ſo Kind to this Hero, as to 
"remove him beſore he was diſpoſſeſſed of his 
"Dignity ; and then that Babel of Government, 
wich only was kept: united dy his 
-and Craft, immediately ſhattered, and fell in- 
-r:Confolion, For Compel, altho' he: had 


really outwitted his Maſters, and had thus got 


- to the Government himſelf, and had conti- 
mad himfelf in ir, by crafrily removing che 


Factious 
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Factious and Diſaffected Part of his Army; 
et ſuch being the State of the Nation, that 
e could not plant a ſettled and a Polity 

upon this Army, in Oppoſition to the Peopie; 

neither durſt he admit the People ache Le- 
er ve on had 4 br effect — : 
throne him e . y.the 

Army who had pl fin ie tA 

For which Reaſons! not daring to conſult 

People in a Free Parhament, in order to ob- 

tain Money for the Support of his Army and 

Government, and having no other Means Where -· 

by to do it, for the Sequeſtrations upon the 

ns. in were worn out, and his Americas 
pedition had failed him, and net daring to 

9255 his Neceſſities by an open and direct 

nce upon the other Subjects, by reaſon 
the Army, by which alone it was to be done, 
beig compoſed of Natives, who had taken 
up Arms for the Defence of \ iberckes and Re- 
ligion, wquld not be readily brought to be the 
cruel Inſtruments of Violence and Oppreſſion, 
von thoſe who were of their own- Opinion, 
would, as X is evident they -afetwards. 

5 8 tun into the Intereſts of the Natiou. For 

whit Reaſon, had Cromwel lived, altho' he 
right have prolonged his Authority to a Pe. 

beyond hat it continued, by reaſon ol, 
54 Death, yet it muſt have ſhartered an 


0 the People bang he wealth, or Parſe," 
which ad would not part with, unleſs * 
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ted in a Free Parliament, and his Power being 
ſo obtained, and ſo ſupported, as would not 
admit of that, it is plain it muſt have dropt 
for Want of. Money to uphold it. 

The great Variety of Changes, that had 
en ed; in the Exgliſ̃ Govern- 
ment, from the Expulſion of: King Charles out 
of the Legillature, was the Reaſon of the Re- 
ſtoration of his Son, and with him, the for- 
mer Conſtitution; for thoſe. intermediate Go- 
veraments being in their Natures monſtrous, 
and in their Productions violent and confuſed, 
were of courſę in their Adminiſtrations looſe; 
by which means the People ſpawned into dif- 
ering. Religious Sects, and of courſe into dif- 
ferent Political Factions: And that Sect, or 
Party, that had the good hap to get upper- 
molt, always endeavoured to ſecure it felt. in 
Authority ; and in order to that, laboured to 
diſeduntenance and oppreſs Others: This the 
Presbyterians did by the Independants, and the 
Independants returned it upon the Presbyte- 
rians; and the Anabaptiſts levelled at both. 
The ſame may be ſaid of the Commonwealth. 
Party, upon thoſe that were for a ſingle Per- 
ſong and they again upon them, and the Le- 
vellers, and Fiſth- Monarchy - Men, that differed 
from, and bated Both. From which great 
Variety of Changes from one Party to another, 
in Government, it happened that there were 
but few Perſons, of any Note, hut what had, 
either directly by. themſclves, or e 
e : y 
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by their Friends or Relations; - ſuffered under 
ſome of theſe — ſhort· liv d Go. 
vornments; whereby the whole Nation grew 
ſick and weary of this t and unſertled 
State; and having found no laſting Peace in 
any of theſe new. modelied Palirie, they ſeem 
generally inclinable to return to their former 
Coaſtitution, as the only Expedient for à laſt. 
ing Settlement : All which was abundantly 
evidenced in the Peoples ' unanimous Defires 
for a. full and free Parliament, wich would 
of courſe reſtore the whole Ovnſtitutiona. 
3 —— it is worth by whit 
that very Milice, or Army, ic 
de Nation had been ſo long entliralied; and 
us Government fo often changed, aſter once 
the People became generally diſſatisſied, and 
ſo prepared and ripe for 1 Revo did ot 
. themfcives inſenſibly vaniſh; permittimg the 
Reſtoration: of the Old Conſtitution, which 
chey had diſliked and deftroyed; and that 
without Bloodſhed, or Oppoſition” altho' it 
4 * 1 —— 3 cheir Suffering that, they muſt 
0 om that Authority — had 
— full Proof how aaruratly Revolt» 
tions will come to paſs in an i- Huilt Govert- 
mont, when the People are befitted for it 3 aad 
this is farther confirmed by a later inks un- 
Ger King James the'Second,” 1 I 6! 
127 And ue may — tom dhe many 
. Abfcarriagegin * Atte the oþ- 
pralad ROyal Party, how ligtlePlors: er Con- 
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Violent Meaſures, in 
| from ſuch-that way, by which fe mot uſually 


0 deſtroy himſelf: For in all Plots, the Ma- 


dal 
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avail for the effecting immature Revo- 
— by Violence; for all ſuch, during the 
Continuance of theſe confuſed: — 
had no other effect, but for a time, fortified 

and- tire hened what {they would have de- 
e 


for they brought Ruine and Deſtru- 
themſelves, Suſpicion and Danger to 

+> an Abhorrence and Dilkike to 
x; >, ok ſuch 2 es done of ions as to 
be i under what he eſteems Opprel- 


fion, and is therefore too ready to engage in 
— — Seel 


involves himf{elf in Nuine; whereas, if his 


Purpoſes: are feaſible, that is, if the Nation 


approved what he aims at, Time will fecure- 


V hring things to effect; and if not, his Con- 
trivances will be but to little purpoſe, unleſs 


jority of the People muſt he ſuppoſed to fa- 
* what they deſiga to effect, or not, _ 
{ſpeak now of Government in 

the firſt, the Revolution will naturally 1 


and is oa hindered or prolonged 
— by two liking 


| ; as appears plainly 
L prone viz. that we have been now treat- 
| Wade and — — lately, under the Conduct 


Sovereign. If the laſt, ſhould che 
— — its fir Attempt ſucceed, yet 


the PublickRevolotion could never be cad, 
e kaff it could never be ellabliſhed, as 


might 


( 
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might be ſhewed by a multitude of Iaſtan- 
ces, by reaſon the People not approving it, 
Would not join in it. 
VIII. But to return: A Free Parliament 
being, at the preſſiag Deſires of the Nation, 
cenvened, Charles the Second is recalled; and 
the whole Conſtitution, as compoſed of King, 
Lords, and Commons, reſtored ; and the Peo- 
ple appear ſo unanimouſly pleaſed with this 
Revolution, as expecting it to have put an 
End to their late Confuſions, that they will 
think or hear of nothing, but of ſecuring their 
reſtored Prince and Throne, againſt all future 
Attempts of Popular Authority; no Man da- 
ring to be ſo hardy, as to ſpeak of fencing 
the Publick Libertx. OR 
For the Senſe of the late Confuſions, which 
were now freſh in Mens Minds, had fo pre- 
judiced the People, that they would not think 
of any Danger, but what might proceed'from 
the Prevalency of Popular Faction, under which 
they had ſo lately ſuffered ; which appears, in 
that the whole Legiſlature, in the Beginning 
e g chas Crown, t orthing 
ployed in fencing rown, and fortiſying 
the Regal A each Perſon being emu- 
lous to manifeſt his Loyalty, in aggrandizing 
his new / reſtored Prince: By which Methods, 
the Biaſs, for a time, drew) ſo powerfully” i 
the Crown,” that EAgH Liberties were en. 
„ eee 01499 199 1995 21021 dangered 
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dangetod ( the Subjects Zeal for the Prince's 
ak have been loſt. 
For now rhe 's Perſon is to be ſecured 
is Authority ſtrengthened 
Milice, which would 
Wear out the Trained Bands, 
ded upon Land, let che Farlia- 
my make what 3828 they can be fiſt 
— or che n c 
44 J e — 7 d in time 
; which 2 will gradually be 
d an ample and improving Reve- 
be holed, 


upon. the Crown, far ex- 
hg What was ever <ajoyed 


former 
proved ſufficient, if it had been 
= have ſupported the Cron 
arther AGRaces : Oaths are do- 
dnt ay exc all Perfons out of the 

will not run into che epe- 
2 ba da of the Prince: New Securities 
ye to the Crown, that it may be out of 
Power to oppoſe any future Pro- 
s rom thence. . And not content with, 


= 


ndcllod | y 
815 che Bftablaked Church, 
* —— upon the Crown, its Mem- 

had appeared. zealous Aſſertors of Royal 
anch in the late times, and were that very 


2 


a the advaticing Pre- 
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by which. bis Granianher and * Ad 
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By theſe Meaſures, the People in effect ſeem 
ed to have ſurrendred their Liberty; for they 
placed by Law ſo ample an Authority in the 
Prince, that it was in his Power to have ruled as 
he pleaſed ; and had not King Charlers Plex 
ſures (which he ſeems entirely to have purſued) 
been attended with ſo mueh Profuſweneſs, he 
| might in all probability have effected i. 
For this King had a Revenue ſettled, ſuffl. 
cient to have ſupported the Crown without 
any farther Aſſiſtanoe from the People: He 
had a Guard to defend his Perſon, and ſupport 
his Government conceded; he had the Militia 
entirely put into his hands; he had Mens Conſ. 
ciences ſhackled with Oaths for their Eidelity, 
in Caſes where formerly were required none; 
he had a Law to exclude all Perſons out of 
the Government, who did not conform to the 
Worſhip of that Church of which he was the 
Head; he had Penal Laws to oblige Diſſenters 
either to come to Church, and ſo to be of that 
Party that were for advancing Prerogatives 
or elſe they muſt ſuffer the Penalties of the 
Laws, which were ſevere. Aud the xecu- 
tive part of the Laws being perfectly in the 
Crown, it was in the Prince s Power either to 
execute theſe Laws, or not, that is, either to 
proſecute: Diſſenters, or not proſecute - them, g. 
cordingly as they. ſhould merit or not merit 
the Prince's Favour; for now by theſe Laws 
they are laid at the Priace's Mercy; for if be 
cauſes them to be executed, they muſt benin 
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that protects them: By which, it is 

bable, this unhappy Dilemma was gase in | 
the procuring thoſe Laws, viz; That either by 
the Means of theſe Laws the Diſſenters ſhould 
be neceffitated to cloſe with the Crown, at 
the King 


they refufed that, then theſe Laws to be ſo ex- 
ecuted upon them, that they might be fo im- 


poweriſhed, diſcountenanced, and oppreſſed; 
is thereby ro become uſcleſs;-and ſo in no Ca- 
— Sher hinder the Prince in his Deligns Þ 
For by theſe Laws the Diſſenters were under 


the ſame Circumſtances as the Papiſts; and 
therefore it was but reaſonable to expect, that 


derneſs of their Conſciences would not per- 
mit them to conform to the Church, it was 
only” the Prince's Mercy that could protect 
them againſt the Penalties of the Laws, which 
muſt rume them, if ſtrictly execute. 
But King Charles proſuſively — 
valt Revenues in his Pleaſures, was neceſſita · 
ted to have frequent recourſe to his Parliament 
for Supplies ; which being called ſoon after this 
King's Reſtoration, was compoſed of ſuch Per- 
ſons as ſeemed moſt ready. to oblige their 
Prince ;3/and notwi ing this Parliament 
vas. continued, yet the King's ſecret Friend» 
Lip with France, and bis Mio es in, conjun- 
| p 27 on 


being ſtrengthened by thor, Piles, 
night be enabled to rule arbitrarily 3 Or if 


lke them, they would be always ready to 
doſe with the Crown, by reaſon if the Ten- 


ing his 
ta 
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Qtion with that Crown, to over-run Holland, 
had ſo alarmed the Nation, and diffatisfied 
this Parliament, that the Commons begin to 
wjealons of the Prince's Deſigns, and ad- 
reſs to him to alter his Meaſures ; beſides the 
Court had ſecretly connived at the Papiſts, at 
the ſame time that Diſſenters were proſecuted, 
Theſe Proceedingsenclined the Commons tobe 
more favourably diſpoſed towards Diſſenters, 
who having ſuffered by the Laws, ki my 
little Favour from rhe Crown, by reaſon the 
Government was continued in the hands of the 
Church-Party, who were for rooting out theſe 
Setts: For this Reafon, the Diſſenting Party, 
notwithſtanding the Penal Laws, apply them- 
felves to the Commons, and perſeckly unitin 
with the Popular or Country Party, (whi 
now grow ſtrongeſt in the Parliameat) on 
oppofe Prerogatives: And the Generality 
the Nation, either moved by their Suffering, 
or liking their Cauſe, or perceiving their for- 
mer Errors, and the Danger of their Proſecu- 
tions, begin likewife to be more mercifully 
enclined to them; whereby the Execution of 
thefeReligious Laws were ſome what remitted, 
—_— Ki N ma — 1 
ut King Charles, at length, perceiving the 
Miſtakes in his former Pics 5 Dik 
ſenters ; for the Nation greatly favouring them, 
his Profecutions-only encreaſed his Enemies, 
and made his Defigns the more ſuſpected; be- 
gins to = 2 Meafures, and on a ſudden in- 
> 1 82 dulges 
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dulges them, and that not meerly by remit- 
ting the Execution of the Laws, but 5 8 — 
pending them by his Prerogative Royal. 
what ſeems to ave induced the King to this 
marvelous and — Tenderneſs, was the 
War with the Dutch, under which Pretence 
he had raiſed an Army; and by this RoyalAn- 
dulgence to Diſſentets, it was preſumed he 
might have reconciled them to favour hisPro- 
cedings : However, this Army being raiſed 
by Perſons of Quality, and belo compoſed of 
atiyes, could not be fo ſuddenly modelled 
for the Prince's Purpoſes ; (for it never was 
ſert out of Eng land) dur that his craving Exi- 
geneies neceffitate him to meet his Parliament 
which. was. expected would have com 
vith the King: (for no Endeavour oh 
wanting to pere them for that Purpoſe ) 
But on the Contrary, the Commons are diſſa- 
tied” with the Meaſures the King had con- 
certed” with France, to ruine Holland; as be- 
lering them to be levelled at the weakening 
e Proteſtant Intereſt Abroad, the aggrandi- 
nag the Frenthi Monarchy, and the advancing 
tis own Authority at Home. Phe King thus 
diſappointed, condeſcends to a Peace with Hool. 
lan complies — his Pacliatnent, and aſter 
nick Dil ——_ gotten Money twice 
Neu . Þ-confe disband the Ar- 
my: AUqd e derte making their Ad- 
of the then Cireumſtuneës, declared 
the a galt of the 1 in his 
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Toleration of tender Conſciences, by virtue of 
his Prerogative Royal, and pre vailed upon him 
to vacate his own Act, and to diſown his pre- 
tended Authority in {uch Caſes. - 

But the Farliatnent being up, the king after 
ſome time reaſſumes his former Meaſures, not 
by openly aſſiſting France, but by ſecret and 
under - hand Dealings ſo favoured the Deſigns 
of chat Monarch, that he enlarges his Dom. 
nions, to the Dread and Terror of Europe; 
whereby the Nation renews its Complaints 
againſt the Court, and exclaim againſt the Wi - 
Conduct of this Prince, imagining that Frea« Bl | 
Gold had ſoftened our Engliſß Councils. Vet Ml 
notwithſtanding the General Murmurings, 
Complaints, and Jealouſies, of a great 1 of 
the Nation, King Charles, what by the 
tage of Laws made ſince his en 10 
favour of the Crown, and what by the Aflilt- 
ance of the high Church. party, — ſome ” 
reign and other Domeſtick Helps, might per 
haps have weathered all Difficulties with ye 
People, and ruled for a time arbitrarily; had 
not the ſeaſonable Diſcovery of a Popiſh Plot 
embaraſſed his Affairs, and e pb @ Stoß 
to his Meaſures. - - 

For altho' King Charles was a Prince: of Plex 


ſures, and ſeems not to 3 delighted in Buli- 
neſs, or to have affected D mou and alcho' 
he ſeems not to have thirſted after Enlarge- 


ment of Dominions ; for he affiſted, or at lraſt 
pages France to rake Towns in the Non 


7 
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lands, without having any Share in ſuch Con- 
queſt, nay he himſelf having fold Duntirt; 
yet his pleaſurable Deſires naturally lead him 
to affect unbounded Power in his own King- 
dom, by reaſon the People in Parliament would 
never conſent to the railing ſuch mighty Sums 
a5 Were daily laviſhed in his Senſualities ; and 
hig gonſtant Neceſſities, occaſioned by his pro- 
ſuſe Expences, Fang him to take unwarant- 
able Methods, theſe. his Purpoſes were diſco- 
vered and diſliked : But notwithſtanding this, 
had not the Popiſh Plot perplexed his Deligns, 
be might for a time have ſeized the Nations 
Uberties, as he had done their Money, by 
4 up his Exchequer, Bars 
For by this Plot, Popery was to be intro- 
duced „which Religion being equally deſtru- 
ctire to the Church, as well as to the Diſſent- 
ing Patty, there being, by the Principles of 
that Religion, not much Mercy or Favour to be 
ſnewed to either, was a Means to induce thoſe 
-twe oppoſite Parties to unite, in order to with» 
(ſtand the common Enemy that now threatened 
tem both ; the Church being now more fa- 
;Yougably inclined to the Diſſenters, and the 
Difſenters have more Charity for the Church; 
and both: join in their Zeal in proſecuting the 
a Plot. By this unexpected Union, the — 
aud his Court are terrified, and think it neceſ- 
ary, for- the preſent, to countenance the Peo- 
ples Fears, and ta {bew .a maryelous Zeal for 
"the Proſecution: of the Plot, as if he believed 
pp4 bo 
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his Own and: the Common gs was equally 
concerned in it. 

For upon the firſt y of this dread 
ful Plot, the Diſcontents run h fo i 
ous a Current, that the King was obliged to 
cloſe with the Nations Fears ; which ap 
in that he never pretends to ſtem its V lence, 
until time had fomewhat teffened them: Fot 
the Bloody Deſigns of this Execrable Plot be- 
ing to murder the King, and then to place a 
Popiſh Succeſſor upon the to ruine 
the Eſtabliſhed Church, and to burn its Mem. 
bers as Hereticks, or to maffacre and butcher 
them, and all other Proteftants; and then to 
introduce Popery and 1 5 in 2 Ring 
dom where there was not People to foffer un. 
der Either; were things fodreadful, that raifed 
a Horror and Deteſtation, not only of Papiſts, 
but of all Others that ſeemed but to counte 
nance or favour them. 

And what ſeemed to magnifie the Nation's 
Fears, was a Belief, that ſame Grear Perfons, 
who influenced the Royal Councils, were con- 
cerned in theſe horrid Deſigns ; whereby the 
People will not be fatisfled they are in Safety 
unleſs a Parliament is permitted to meet and 
ſit, to enquire into theſe hidden and not as 
yet diſcovered Myfteries; which the Fatal Cir- 
cumſtances of theſe Times obliged the King to 


preftending the Con- 
F Parliament, 9 


Ap now the Kiog, ap 
{quence of a Seſſians © 
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the whole Nation is under ſuch a ferment, 


ſeems refolved ro fhe his Readmeſs-to corrt- 
plywith that Adembly-intevery- thing; and in 
order to that, * ior good carneft diſpoſed 
to change his Meaſures, in reſpect of Forergn 
Affairs, viz. To. nite and cloſe with Holland 
and the Confederates, to oppoſe France; for 
by thus entering into a War, that was defired 
amd zpproved by the Nation, he might ward 
thoſe -Dangers, and remove thoſe Jealoufies, 
that his former Meafures, and the Difcovery 
of che Plot, had at this time occaſioned: For 
indeed the tumultuous Circumſtances the King- 


dom was at this Juncture under, abſolutely 


required 1 — . _ of — wo 
Smeerity, ( which'was wonderfully ſuſpected) 
to quier the Peoples Jealoufies. 


Bat che Parliament purſoing fuch Methods 


33 were not agreeable to the Court, is after 
ſome time diffolved : But fo great were the 
then Confufions in the Kingdom, as abſolutely 
required the immediate calling a new one; but 
that proving as refractory, and as un caſing 
in their Pr ings, as the former, is likewiſe 
difblved : And thus alternarely were Parlia- 
ments called and diffolved ; for their Meaſures 
being incompatible with the Defigns of the 
Court, the King would not permit their lon 
fitting; and fo violent were the. inteſtine Dif- 
orders of the Kingdom, as perfectiy required 
their Calling: For if the People, during the 
Violence of thefe Ferments, had not _ 
95 amuſe 
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amuſed with a continued Expectation of ha- 
— — preſent Grievances removed by. a 
Parliament, they might have fallen into 
violent Meaſures,: as to have endangered the 
King's Perſon, and hazarded his Government; 
whereas by thus immediately calling a new 
Parliament, upon the Diſſolution oi the for- 
mer, he ſtill ſbewed a __ Diſpoſition! to 
comply with his People, in all reaſonable Mea. 
ſures, for their Safety; and then, upon a Diſ. 
ſolution, he took ſuch Care to repreſent: the 
'Unreafonableneſs of their Proceedings, in ſuch 
Colours, as La: juſtly. blacken them, and ſo 
render 2 ious and oe to — 
tion: For in his Declarations, he quaintly ſets 
out the-Sincerity of his Intentions, and the 
dangerous Deſigns of a Republican Party; who 
would be ſatisfied with. nothing but what 
he could not in Honour or Conſcience grant. 
And in the mean time, that he might give 
ſome actual Proof of his good Intentions, he 
bhaniſhes his Brother, and 3 very zealous 
in the Proſecution of the Plot, ſeveral Conſpi- 
rators being executed upon that very Account; 
r 
nãneing and comm Teal in 
all ſich Proctedings. * „ 
And now the g 


t Buſineſs of the Court is 


to ſeparate and divide the united Parties, viz. 
that of Church, and Diſſenters; for without 
that, the ſtrong Tide of the Nation's Jealou- 
ſies is not to be ſtemmed: The better to per- 
ene orm 
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form this, the King takes all Occaſions to ma- 
nifeſt hisConcern-and-Care of the Eſtabliſhed 
Church; and his Minifters and Creatures in- 
duſtriouſly inſinuate Fears and Jealouſies, con- 
cerning the Methods and Deſigns of the Popu- 
lar or Diſſenting Party: In ſhort, all Induſtry 
id uſed to divide the two Parties, that ſo the 
defended by the One, the Other 

might be more ſafely oppreſſed; . . . --- 
By theſe and ſuch- like Meaſures, the Heat 
and Zeal of the Church-Party did gradually 
leſſen; for they are at length perſwaded that 
there is more N from the Diſſenters than 
from the Papiſts ; for they ſeem convinced that 
the former had farther Aims than was at firſt 
pretended, in that they would nat be ſatisfied 
{as they believe) with any juſt and moderate 
Oodnceſſions from the Prince, for their Secu- 
rity;;- but were for extending their Deſigns to 

the leſſening the Royal Authority, and the al- 
tering the Succeſſion ; which were Points, ac- 
.cording to the late received Doctrine of the 
Divine Rights of Kjngs, Sacred, and therefore 

. ought; to be unalterable : And as a Confirma- 
tion of the unrighteous Aims of the Diſſenting 
Party, it was craſtily inſinuated, that they had 
impeached ſome, and addreſſed for the Remo- 

val of others, of the preſent Miniſtry, for no 


other Reaſons, but that they were for the Inte- 
roſt of the Eſtabliſhed Church; which appear. 


ed, in that they had not accuſed them of any 
immediate Crimes, that ſa having terrified 0 
[OR IS Ts. remove 
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removed all Perſons that were trye Sons of 


the Church, hey might get the Goverament 


into their own 
In ſhort, a great Variety of Methods are 


purſued, to create or widen theſe Differences ; 
the Proceedings of Parliament are publickly 
| Itbelled, cenſured, and ridiculed ; Names of 
Diſtinction of ig and Tory, are invented 
and uſed ; and the very Nature of the Dif- 
pute between the two Parties is gradua e 
changed: For now it is not, as formerly, ſo 
much upon the Score of Religion, (Abe 
that is continued, or rather 1 15 it is 
upon Points of Government. 

who are only entruſted in the * Ada 
. for magnifying and enlarging 
the dine Power, for they only have the 
Prince's Favour; whilſt the Whiggiſb are for 
narrowing and bounding it, as being indeed 
not entruſted in it. 

Thus the face of Publick Affairs, in a few 
Years, becomes again entirely changed; the 
moſt zealous Proſecutors of the Pops op i Plot, 
who ſeemed formerly to have been voured, 
(now the Church 5 Difſenting Parties are 

ain divided ) are entangled themſelves in a 

esbjterian Plot; and the very Witneſſes that 
had hanged Pa 1, are now uſed for the ſame 
| — to Diſſenters; and the very Perſons, 

Turn! that formerly juſt ifi the Cre: 
aof theſe Evidences, now | life and reproach 


them; and on the contrary, thoſe that before 
condemned 
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condemned them as Villains, now endeavour 
to repreſent them as Saints: So much Mens 
Minds change with the Times! But theſe Pro- 
ſecutions too early, before things were 
well prepared, they did not ſucceed, But af- 
terwards new -Popalar Conſpirasies are diſcover- 
ed, and more authentick Evidences produced, 
which cauſes the Current to run ſo impetuouſly 
on the Tory ſide, that the Whigs are perfectly 
bore down : The greateſt Patriots of that Par- 
ty, chat eſcape Puniſhment, being for their 
Safety either obliged to withdraw, or elſe to 
humble themſelves to their Prince ; Petitions 
that were lately uſed for thecalling Parliaments, 
as the only Expedient for the Redreſs of Grie- 
vances, are now turned into Addreſſes and Ab- 
horrences; and Parliaments themſelves are 
now become Matter of Ridicule and Reproach : 
In ſhort, the Popular or Whiggiſh Party is en- 
tirely for the preſent quaſhed. * 

But notwithſtanding the Magiſtracy was en- 
truſted in ſuch hands as were for enlarging the 
Sovereign Authority, there being no Perſon 
admitted into Offices, or Places of Truſt, but 
fuch as had manifeſted a good Diſpoſition to 
this Cauſe : And notwithſtanding King Charles 
had lately ſo husbanded his Affairs, that his Ne- 
ceſſities did not induce him to convene a Par- 
lament for Money; fo that the Whiggiſh or 
Oppreſſed Party had no manner of Opportu- 
nity to procure a Redreſs for theſe their Grie- 
vances in 2 legal and juſtifiable way: —_— 

rince 
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Prince was not able, by all theſe Methods, ei- 
ther to unite the Majority of the Nation in his 
IInntereſt, or perfectly to ſuppreſs or root out 
this refractory Party. For altho' the Magiſtra- 
cy, by diſcountenancing and puniſhing all the 
Fa vourers of the Popular Intereſt, did for a 
time oblige the People to ſubmit to, and to be 
quiet under theſe Proceedings; yet the Majo- 
rity of the Nation having no real Intereſt in 
them, could never be brought to approve 
them: Which evidently appears, in that altho? 
King Charles, under the Pretence of Judgmerits 
and — had — molt © — 7 
ters of Exgland, in Expectation, ting 
Corporations, abr perſoadiix Bo ough 8 
incorporate, to have obtained a Hoſe: of Com. 
mans for his Purpoſe; yet, after all his Craft, 
he found ſuch a Deadneſs and Averſiom in 
the People, that he durſt not try à Patlia- 
ment. . 9. nl Enn 
From which we may learn, that when a 
Prince makes his own a ſeparate Intereſt from 
ihe Publick, and ſo is neceſſitated to reign by 
a Party only of his People, let his Pretences be 
never ſo ſpecious, or his Methods 16 crafty ; 
yet the Publick or General Good of the Com- 
munity, not being included in that he purſues; 
(Which is to aggrandize his own Authority) 
be can never prevail upon the Majority of his 
Subjects, either to unite with this Party, or 
io dpprove his Deſigas: For which Reaſon 
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in them; or at leaſt, if they do ſucceed for a 
time; yet they can never continue, 


N. King Charter dying, Jane, his Brothet, 
fucceeds, with all the Advantages that uſually 
attend a Prince that hath but lately had the 
good Fortune to triumph over his Enemies: 
For the Wh:ggs, his Oppreſſors, were not only 

excluded the „by his Brother, but 
were rendred odious to the Peo ple, by the 
late diſcovered Conſpiracies; and he Heads of 
ſame of their lopped off, for real or 
pretended Treaſons. King James, immedi- 
ately, upon his Acceſſion to the Crown, whilſt 
the Spirits of Men are warm for his Cauſe, 
ſummons a Parliament ; when conſidering the 
then State of things, it might have been pre- 
— ſew of his Adverſaries would dare to 
ppear Candidates ſor the Elections: Vet not- 
9 theſe 3 and the Pru · 
dence of this King, immediately upon the 
Death of his Brother, in cajoling the Nation, ; 
by a ſolemn Declaration, in Council of his in- 
tended Purpoſes, to treat all his Subjects with 
and Affection, and to govern a- 
cording to Law; yet, I ſay, even in this 
Juncture, could not this Prince — upon 
the Parliament that was called, when all things 
were ſo prepared to his Purpoſe, to prefer Sup»! | 
— 5 to * Nay farther, altho' . 
itate " Invafios, or rather: 
— lade „that was made by the 
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Duke of Momnoarh, gnvr him the maſt for” 
tunate Pretenceto raiſe a „here 
by he might have been enabled to have eſta- 
bliſhed amore Sovereign Power; yet that very 
Army being compoſed of Natives, foon be- 
came corrupt, chat is, difliked che Prince's 
and would ——— — 


2 
the Civil Rights : « of tis People: 
Army, that ſhould have been his 
ving inſtrumental in his Ruins; very 
Tory or Church Party, that had raiſed him to 
the Throne, were no fooner convinced, by his 
violent Proceedings, of his 1atended Purpoſes 
of pulling down the preſent Church, altering 
the Magiſtracy, (chat is, taking it wut of choir 
hands) and changing the Conftivaton-; by 
which they muſt be involved in the ſame 
Suffermgs with Others; but: they renounce 
their former Principles, 'ar Opinions, and be- 
come as zealous in oppoſing the Proceedings 
of this Prince, as the Whiggs, whom 
had formgrly, for the very fame — 
ed Nebelr; and the Tory or Church Parry, ap- 
pear now. willing to unite with the Diſſenters: 
Which being perceived by the King, and the 
fatal Conſequences of ſuch . an-Union foreſeen, 
he politickly endeavours to divide them, by 
indulging, 2 and entruſting Difleacers, 
in —— to the Church Party; for now 

'Diſſenters 
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Diſſenters are admitted into the Magiſtracy, 
ind Churchmen excluded: But the Violence 
of his Procecdings in ſo many Particulars, had 
ſo alarmed the whole Nation, that his Endea- 
vours proved inefſectual; for the wiſe and 
more moderate of the Diſſenters, perceiving 
the King's Aims, would not cloſe with him; 

"Whrg and Tory again uniting, they 
conjointly oppoſe the King, or at leaſt will 
not meddle in his Defence. So that, for ſook 
by all, he abandons the Throne, and leaves 
the Kingdom for Safety; by whoſe Receſſion, 
2 wonderful Revolution is effected. It is true, 
there was at this time a Concurrency of ſeve- 
rl other Cauſes, that contributed to this great 
Change in Exgland: As Firſt, A Confederacy 
«divers Princes and States, in order to re- 
duce the Houſe of Bourbon to ſome Modera- 
tion. Secondly, The landing of an Army here, 
under the Command of the Prince of Orange: 
Which gave ſuch a Countenance to the Peo- 
ple, and Terror to the Prince, as was the im- 
mediate Cauſe of fo ſtrange and ſudden an Al- 
terftion. But it not being my Buſinels to write 
Hiſtory, I have only mentioned theſe things: 
For had not the Nation been diflatisfied, and ſo 
prepared for a Revolution, ſo marvelous a Suc- 
ceſs could. not have attended theſe Attemprs ; 
ny, it had not been practicable for that Prince 
— purſued: thefe Meaſures. * 


Q Xx. The 
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X. The Nation now convinced, by the fad 
Experience of the laſt Reigns, of their great 
Error, in the enlarging the : _ Authority ; 
becauſe by that the Crown had lately endan. 
gered the Religious and Civil Rights of the 
People; appear more moderate in their Settle- 
ments after this Revolution, to the great Va 
ſaw, (the happy Inſtrument: ordained by the 
Almighty for the Nation's prefent Deliverance) 
than they had been to King Charles the Second 
after the Reſtoration : For having ſo lately 
experienced that the Conſtitution might be 
endangered by the Crown, they were not, even 
in the very Heighth of their Zeal, ſolicitous to 
enlarge Prerogative, but ſeem rather to ſet 
Bounds to it: Whereas, upon the Reſtora - 
tion of King Charles, the Nation having then 
ſo ſadly ſuffered by a Popular Faction, more 
regard was had in all Laws to fence the 
Throne, than to ſecure the Subjects Liberties; 
by that means to prevent the Return of ſuch 
Miſchiefs, or Confuſions, the Kingdom had 
felt, as being then perſwaded all Danger was 
from that ſide. 7 ee u | 
Whereas, upon this Revolution, the Parlia- 
ment ſolemnly declare the Engliſh Rights, and 
ground the Juititication of their late Proceed. 
ings againit King James, upon his Violation of 
them; and humbly addreſs to the Prince: of 
Orange to accept the Croun under the ſame 


Cond.tions that the! Conſtitution gave it, 2 
| Under 
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under which former Kings had always worn 
it; and fo appear more ſolicitous to ſecure the 
Peoples Liberties, than to enlage the Prince'sPre- 
rogatives ; as being convinced, by the late Mea- 
ſures, that the Danger was had been from that 
fide : Whereas, after the Reſtoration of Charles 
the Second, the great Buſineſs of the Legiſlature 
was to fence the Throne from the Inſults of 
the People. And now the Royal Line of the 
Ancient Scottiſh Race, in which the Engliſh 
Crown had continued for four Reigns, ſuffers 
ſor a time: ſome 2 ames, the 
Firſt of thoſe four Kings, laid the Foundation 
of thoſe unhappy Differences between Kin 
and People, that have, ſince his Time, fo of- 
ten infeſted the Nation: For that Prince pur- 
ſuing Ends not agreeable to the Genius of the 
people, could not bring his Parliaments to 
countenance or approve his Deſigns, and theres 
tore he diſliked thoſe Aſſemblies, whereby the 
Prigce's or the Royal Intereſt was looked upon 
as ſeparate and diſtinct from the Publick ; 
and that King, notwithſtanding the Nation's 
Diſlike;;-pertiſting in his Purpoſes, and not ha- 
ving a Revenue, Army, or any other Methods 
to ſup port himſelf, began that Policy of divi- 
ding the People; that to, having gained a Party 
of them to his (ide, he might by their Aſſiſtance 
be enabled to govern: Which Policy, thus be- 
ga by King James, altho' it hath: been attend - 
ed with ſo much Trouble, and ſo many Mis, 
fortunes, yet it hath been ſucceſſively followed 

1.4 Q q 2 by 
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by his Succeſſors, altho in ſomewhat different 
Methods. By which means, theſe Princes not 
being ſo entirely beloved of their Subjects, 
were rendered weak, and became deſpiſed by 
their Neighbours ; the former Glory of the 
Engliſh Nation being then ſunk into ſome Con- 
tempt. £ 
But by the more juſt and prudent Meaſures 
of the late Great Naſſam, which are continued 
by our preſent moſt Gracious Sovereign Lady 
Queen Anne, that triffing Policy, of governing 
by a Party, is diffuſed : For theſe juſt Princes 
having no ſeparate Ends diſtinct from the Pub- 
lick Good, have diſdained that pitiful and dan- 
rous Method ; for they, by wiſely making 
ut one common Intereſt to Prince and Peo- 
ple, and therefore conſulting and adviſing 
with them in Parliament, have thereby glo- 
rioully reſtored that happy Harmony that was 
anciently between King and Kingdom : For 
theſe Princes having no crafty Deſigns of ad- 
vancing Prerogative, have permitted all Per- 
ſons into the Magiſtracy, ſuch only excepted, 
that the Laws of the Kingdom exclude, By 
which, the Nation being ſatisfied, the Parlia- 
ment appears always ready- to join with the 
Prince, and the Prince diſpoſed to conſult the 
Parliament. By which happy Agreement, the 
Engliſh Glory, in the Eſteem of Europe, is again 
advanced to a Heighth exceeding what it ever 
arrived at in the Time of any of their An- 


ceſtors. 
CHAP. 
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e Henry the Third, his Meaſures. Power of 
Guiſe's danger 
5. Henry the Fourth a Friend to the Religiona- 


give us a lively Image 
of Human Affairs; and plainly teach us, that 
Bodies Politick are mutable, being incident 
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t. European Governments changeable, 2. Clergy 
in France uſed to enſlave the People: Pragma- 
trick inflitated ; the Concordate how obtained. 
3. A'Reformution in Religion deſired, propag a- 


ted in France; State of that Ringdom; Fa- 


ions; Princes of the Blood. 4. Queen Mo- 


ther in the Regency; her Meaſures. Maſſacre, 
why. Religionaries preſerved by a Third Party. 
the 
erous; their Murder: Civil War. 


ries ; ends the Civil War, and how; his De- 
16. 6, Lewis the Thirteenth, his Deſigns 
fferent from his Father's. Religious Setts in 


diſtemper d States; the Reaſons, 7. Lewis's 


Meaſures; his Pretences. What contributed to 
the reduting France under an Arbitrary Power. 


1 ng of Hugonots, and why. The Pre- 
ſens State of France much the ſame as the 


Eaſtern Monarchy. 8. How Spain came not 


to entertain the Reformation; the Inquiſition. 


The Indian aud Italian Revenues, Philip the 
Second his Project. ̃ 


F we reflect upon the preſent State of the 
ſeveral Earopeas Governments, they will 
of the great Inſtability 


Qq3 to 
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to Changes as Bodies Natural: And that all 
the Wiſdom and Policy of Man cam avail 
but little for the preſerving them long in one 
and the ſame continued State; but that they 
will inſenſibly decline from their firſt Inſtitu- 
tions, and alter and change their Models, ac- 
cording to the Ages, Times, or Circumſtances 
of the People; which being changeable, Go- 
vernment will be ſo; that being but the na- 
tural Effect of the former. 
For notwithſtanding the Barbarous Nation 
erected upon the Ruines of the Roman Em- 
pire ſeveral diſtinft Governments, ſeparate 
Kingdoms, or petty Principalities, and ſeem 
to have agreed in one common Model in the 
forming of them, (there being then but little 
differences in the Manners and Uſages of theſe 
ſeveral Nations) which were ſo contrived, as 
Jlainly ſhews that thoſe People had more re- 
pect to their common Defence againſt Foreign 
Enemies, than their own Inward or Domeſtick 
Peace: For being eſtabliſhed upon "Tenure, 
under certain and reſerved Conditions, which 
purely regarded Common and Publick De- 
fence, as ſoon as Wealth, Luxury, aud Ambi- 
tion entered, they became obnoxious to perpe- 
tual inteſtine Diſcords; for they gradually fell 
into as many and as different Forms of Polit, 
as there were ſeparate States or Kingdoms. The 
Truth of this is evident from the ſeveral Chan- 
ges and Variety of Forms to be obſerved in 
gur preſent European Governments; 1 


» 
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if We but heedfully compare with what Hi- 
ſtory. will teach us they -formerly were, we 
ſhall eaſily diſcern that they no more reſemble 
their Ancient States, than at preſent they are 
like each other. For I think there are but 
ſlender Remains of the Primitive and Ancient 
Gothic Model to be met with in any of our 
Modern Polities, excepting that of Poland; 
and even that ſeems very unlike it, in a mul- 
titude of Inſtances. _ 
However, the European Governments, gra- 
dyally declining from their Ancient Forms, 
have acquired Models extreamly unlike to 
each other; there being now ſo little of Like. 
neſs or Agreement between any of them, 
that I am perſwaded there is not at preſent 
any two that are preciſely the ſame: I intend 
to their Manner of Legiſlature, or Method 
of Adminiſtration. From whence, and from 
the frequent Diſorders that have happened in 
moſt, if not in all of them, I think it may be 
concluded, that they are not the Contrivance 
of; any one ſingle Man, or of any qne Aſſem- 
bly of Men, that made or faſhioned them at 
the ſame time, or at once; but that they have 
become gradually altered by unforeſeen Acci- 
dents; and were afterwards modeled and ſha- 
ped, according to the Circumſtances of Times, 
Men and Things; their ſeveral Amendments, 
and Alterations, being ſuited to their then Na- 
tures, or Occaſionsss. 
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II. In England, after an Affluence of Wealth 
had gradually worn out. that marvelous De- 
pendency of the Commonality from the Ba. 
ronage, that the Power of the Nobility decli- 
ned, as hath been already ſhew'd, the Prince 
ſided with the Commons, in order to pull down 
the Pride, Wealth, and — of the 
Clergy : Whereas, on the contrary, in France, 
the Clergy being in ſome meafure de 
upon the Crown, the Prince joined with that 
Body to the oppreſſing and enſlaving the Com- 
monality : For the Kings of Fraxce, under the 
ſpecious Pretences of aſſerting and defending 
the Rights and Immunities of the Gallican 
Church, have in a manner lopped that Body 
from the Dependance and Rule of the Papacy ; 
altho they have not made any Alteration, either 
in Doctrine, or Modes of Worſhip, Whereby 
1 French Clergy, being at the Prince's Devo- 
tion, were there uſed as Inſtruments to keep 
down the Commons: For. the Ancient Nobi- 
lity, and their Peers, were worn out, or de- 
preſſed. (i 20418; | d fy nh 
But that we may comprehend the Reaſons 
of theſe Differences in the French Proceedings, 
from what was done in Exg/and, and the Me- 
thods by which they were effected, it will be 
neceſſary to look a little back into the former 
Circumſtances of that Finglom. — 
may not appear too tedious in t m- 
— of this, I ſhall begin, and only take * 
: 
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of ſuch things as are neceſſary for the prov 
of whit 1 inrend; Lewis the Ninth; a Wi 
and Religious Prince, having by his Virtues 


and Prudence ſettled a general Peace and Quiet 
in tis Kingdom, 1 — — - ſeaſonable 
Opportunity, to inſpett into toceedi 

of the Chee and Papacy, which were thin 
growing to be a Grievance to the State: To 
- then farther Miſchiefs that might ariſe 

dine he inſtitutes what was called 

which put fome preſent Re- 

— to he growing Greatneſs of the Reli - 
gious — ity. But ſuch, after his Time, 
were the unhap py Circumſtances of that Kin 
dom, and ſuch : e fucceeding Power of 
Papacy, that ſome of his * would 
not, or durſt not, execute this his wiſe Sax- 
ius: For notwithſtanding .Er 
yet the Execution of it being in the Pow 
the Prince, it was either uſed, or not, — 
ing as the Exigencies or Deſigns of the reign 
ing Prince required, his cajoling or oppoling 
the Clerpy : As may be inferred by but obs 
ferving the different Proceedings of the ſever 
intermediate Kings, between this Lewis and 
Charts the Seventh. 

This Charles having expelled the Emgbſh, chat 
had for ſo many Years harraſſed and perplexed 
France, and having united by Wm ſeveral 
of the diſmembred Provinces to the Crown 


and having quieted his Kingdom, and ſertfed 


things in Peace, believed himſelf now to be 
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in a Condition to bridle the immoderate Fo 
er of the Papacy; and to effect this, ordains 
the Second and ſo much Celebrated Pragmat ict. 
But even this, altho' made with greater Ad- 
vantages to the Crown, yet after a time under. 
went. the Fate of the Former: For altho? the 
Succeſſors of Charles would not directly con · 
ſent to the abrogating this Law; yet ſuch Was 
their imprudent Conduct, or ſuch the unhappy 
Fate of their Affairs, that they were often ne- 
ceſſitated to connive at the oppreſſive Proceed · 
ings of the Clergy and Papacy ; the Popes very 
often exerciſing the ſame advantageous Authos 
rity in France, as if there had been no Pragma- 
tick, But notwithſtanding this Connivance at 
the Papal Proceedings, yet the Holy Fathers 
inceſſantly urged the entire vacating that Law, 
that was ſo derogatory to their Sacred Autho- 
rity; which at length they effeRed. - 
For Francis the Firſt, a Martial and Hero- 
ick Prince, had laid great Deſigns upon Itah; 
and having fortunately poſſeſſed the — 
ſoon. perceived how difficult, if not impracti- 
cable, it would be for him to ſecure that 
Country for France, without the Friendſhip 
of the Papacy; and being fully reſolved to 
keep that Dutchy, he is willing at any rate 
to make the Pope his Friend. Leo the Tenth, 
who then filled the Holy Chair, (like his Pre- 
deceſſors, had been Shagrin with France, upon 
the Account of the-Pragmerick). and would not 
enter into a League and Amity with ra 
121310 | | unlels 
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unleſs that he will conſent to the abrogating 
that Law, which was accordingly. done, and 
the Concordate was agreed to between that 
Ring and Pope, by which were conceded ſome 
Advantages to the Holy See: But notwithſtand- 
iag this Agreement, the Kings of France have 
ſo improved what they term the Regal, as to 
oblige the Church to be dependant on the 
Throne: For which Reaſon, notwithſtand» 
ing ſometimes Domeſtick Diviſions occaſioned 
by Minorities, weak Princes, Favourites, or 
Foreign Wars, have induced the Crown to 
indulge or connve at, or even to countenance 
and encourage a Reformation in Religion, yet 
the Old Religion hath continued the National: 
Neither hath the Church been ſtripped of it's 
vaſt Revenues, as it was in ſome other Coun. 
tries, where the Reformation took place; for it 
being already dependant on the Throne, it was 
not the Intereſt of the Prince to permit its 
Subverſion, 


III. But, in order for the better comprehen- 
ay what is intended, it is neceſſary to pre- 
iſe, how that the Ignorance, Debauchery, 
Pride and Cruelty of Churchmen, had occgſio- 
ped a univerſal Diſlike and Hatred of them ; 
whereby a general Reformation was unanimou- 
fly deſired: And many of the Clergy themſelves 
endeavoured after it. For the Popes had ſo en · 
larged their own Grandeur, and Authority, 
that it was become a Grievance to the 1 
00 aſticks 
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afticks themſelves ; for Epiſcopal Juriſdiction 
was leſſened, immoderate Sums extorted; all 
Ecclefiaftical Authority lodged in the H 

Chair; ſo that the Government of the Chur 

ſeemed perfectly Monarchical, the Popes lord- 
ing it over the Clergy, in almoſt as arbitrary 
a manner, as Princes do over their Vaſſals: 
For which Reaſon, ſeveral of the Biſhops 
were for putting Bounds to this exorbitant 
Authority, as may be evidently collected, not 
ro multiply Inſtances, from the Proceedings 
of the Councils of Conſt auce and wr at Tes 
things having occaſioned fo general a Diſpoſi- 
tion in all Places, for a Reformation, it is no 
marvel it ſo wonderfully multiplied. But be- 
fides theſe General Reaſons, there were other 
things that in a more particular manner con- 
tributed to its mighty Propagation” in France: 
For the Wars that Francis, and Henry his Son, 
Kings of France, had with Charles the Fifth, 
Emperor of Germany, was a Reaſon to induce 
thoſe Princes to enter into Confederacy and 
Friendſhip with the Proteſtant Princes of the 
Empire; and then, at the Requeſt or Inſtiga- 
tion of thoſe Princes, ro countenance or con- 
nive at the Religionaries; altho at another 
time perhaps different Politicks would oblige 
them 'to proſecute or diſcountenance them : 
Por it is moſt evident theſe Princes governed 
themſelves in theſe Matters, as their then Exi- 
gencies or Circumſtances required. 


But 
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But what chiefly contributed to the propos 
gating the Reformed Religion in that Kingdom, 
were the ſucceeding Minorities ; but that we 
may the better comprehend the reaſon of that, 
it will be proper to make a brief Enquiry into 
the then ſtate of that Country. Francis the 
firſt, a warlick and aſpiring Prince, had recei- 
ved into his Service and Favour, a wry xd 
Branchof the Houſe of Lorrain, and had dig- 
niſied him with the Title of the Count of Gait j 
who likewiſe continued a Favourite to Henry 
the ſecond his Son: This Henry was a martial 
Prince, but naturally very Voluptuous, which 
probably inclined him to entruſt all Matters of 
State to the Management of Favourites. There 
were two that ſeemed principally to ſhare 
his Affections, and theſe heing each jealous of 
the others Greatneſs, became the Heads of two 
oppoſite Parties; the One of theſe was his 
Count, who is now made Dake of Guiſe, and 
the Other is the Conſtable Montmorency. The 
Conſtable ſeems to have had the Advantage in 
the Affections of the Prince, but the Duke in 
that of the People; the Conſtable in his Milt. 
tary Commands, had been attended with Miſ- 
fortunes, whereas the Duke had always been 
bleſſed with Succeſs; by which means the 
Duke is beloved, and the Conſtable envied. 
The Conſtable endeavours to ſtrengthen him- 
ſelf, by a Friendſhip with the Dutcheſs, of 
Valentinois, the King's Miſtreſs, a Woman 
haughty, deſigning, and imperious, but pat- 
OR ſionately 
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ſionately beloved by the King: The Duke had 
corroborated his Intereſt, by the Marriage of 
his Niece the Queen of Scots, to the Dewphine 
the King's eldeſt Son: 'The Duke, by this 
Match, is rivetted as it were to the Crown; 
and there being at that time two Cardinals of 
his Family, who were able by theit Qualities, 
Birth, and Fortunes, to influence the Clergy; 
and the French Clergy, being (as hath been al - 
ready intimated) very much dependant 
the Throne: The Duke, for theſe Reaſons, 
more ſtrictly unites with that Body, and be- 
comes the Champion in all future Diſputes, for 
the Defence of the Old Religion. Whereas 
the Conſtable not having theſe Advantages, 
and being perhaps a little influenced by the 
Colignies, his Kinſmen, joins with the oppoſite 
Party, and fo ſeems to countenance and favour 
the Religionaries, But Henry, in the bloom 
of his Years, being unfortunately killed; Fran- 
eis the ſecond, his Son, a young and weak 
Prince, ſucceeded him ; who having, married 
the Niece of the Gaiſes, is wholly poſſeſſed by 
them:  Whereby the Conſtable, and oppoſite 
Faction, are for a time depreſſed. 
Hut the Princes of the Blood obſerving the 
Gaiſes to govern all; and they who had the 
Right, during a Minority, excluded; begin to 
confederate and form a Party, that they may 
be enabled to put ſome Stop to the growing 
Power of that Houſe; that now eclipſed them; 
And to this Purpoſe, they join with the Reli- 
ms 18 gionaries, 
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gionaries, who being thus countenanced by the 
Princes of the Blood, take Spirit. The Guiſes 
being in Authority, and ſuſpecting the Danger 
that may. ariſe from this Party, prudently en- 
deavour to ſtrengthen themſelves, by weaken- 
ing them: But the uncertainty of the Life of 
an iifirm Prince, as this young Francis was, 
and the many national Diſcontents and Divi- 
ſions, deterred them from uſing Violence upon 
2 Party, that had not as yet been blackened for 
any treaſonable Practiſes; wherefore they ap- 
ply themſelves to ſuch Methods, as may render 
them odious, by charging them with pretended . 
Treaſons, Murders, and fecret Conſpiracies, 
for the Subverſion of the preſent Government: 
Plots therefore, and treaſonable Practiſes, are 
either invented, or diſcovered againſt the Reli- 
giomaries, which produce Severities and Suffe- 
rings; which being carried on with bitterneſs; 
occaſions them to arm in their own Defence. 
The Queen-Mother, a Crafty and Afpiring 
Woman, deſigning to get the Government in- 
to her own bands, is really uneaſie at the im- 
moderate Authority and Greatneſs of the Gzi« 
Es, and altho* - ſhe hated the Princes of the 
Blood, yet ſhe ſecretly now favours and coun- 
tenances that Party, which is openly headed by 
the; Prince of Conde, as being the only Expeds 
eat;to weaken the Guiſes. 1 23615 
20: work ale nf ne fg wt bn af 
IV. Ia the mean time, Francis dies, and 
Charles, his Brother, a Minor, ſuceeeds; and 
Wr OW 
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now the Queen-Mother is placed in the Re- 
gency, who. dreading the immoderate Great- 
neſs of the Guiſes, labours to balance it, by 
openly favouring the Relig ionaries,or Hugonots: 
By which means, having now the Counte- 
nance of Authority, they ſoon become a for- 
midable Body, who dare, by Force and Arms 
contend for the Exerciſe of their Religion. 
The Court, Nobles, and whole Kingdom; 
becomes divided into Parties and Factions: 
The Princes of the Blood, and ſome great Men, 
favouring the New: The Gaiſes, Clergy, 
and divers great Men, the Old Religion. The 
Queen Regent, a crafty Lady, plays a neutral 
Fart, as not being deſirous to depreſs Either 
Party, imagining her own Security conſi- 
ſted in the balancing them: Wherefore ſhe will 
not engage in their Diſputes; but after, by 
Battels and Sieges, they have ſome what waſted 
their Money and Blood, ſhe then meditates 
to bring them to ſome Accord: In which ſhe 
takes Care that ſuch Conditions are granted, 
as = preſerve the Weakeſt from being op- 


preted. | 
But the Duke of Guiſe, the Life and Head 
of the Catholick Party, being killed, the 
Hugonots fo far ſtrengthened, as to obtain 
more advantageous Conditions; and after- 
wards became ſo formidable, that the Queen 
Regent, either having now new Deſigns, or 
really dreading the Authority of Admiral Co- 
ligny, the Head of that Faction, concers ſecret 
| . Meaſures 
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Meaſutes for his and their Deſtruction; whi 
was not difficult to effect at that time, by rea- 
ſon the Clergy, and thoſe of the Old Religion, 
were mightily provoked, to obſerve the Reli- 
e to have lately acquited ſuch an Au- 
thority in the Government. ; 
"Charles, à young and cholerick Prince, im- 
patient of Oppoſition, is eaſily perſwaded that 
the Power of the Hugonots will be a great 
Check upon the Royal Authority, by reaſon 
that People, not having the direct Favour of 
the Government, would always be Friends to 
the Subjects Rights, and ſo of coutſe Oppug- 
ners of Sovereign Power: By ſuch Inſinuations, 
that ydung Prince is prevailed upon to conſent 
to their Extirpation, which is to be performed 
by a ſudden and bloody Mallacre ; it being 
thought dangerous to attempt it by any other 
Methods, by reaſon of the Number and Strength 
of the Party. 5 f 
After the acting of this moſt barbarous Tra- 
gedy, the crafty Queen more cloſely unites 
with the Gaiſeas Party, and earneſtly ſolicites 
a War for the entire Extirpation of the remain- 
ing Hereticks. But theſe bloody Proceedings 
had raiſed ſuch Abhorrence in the Minds of the 
People againſt the Government; and ſome Fo- 
reign Leagues, and late Domeſtick Mealures, 
had created ſuch Fears and Jealouſies concern- 


ing the ſarther Deſigns of the Court, that the 


Nation not favouring the War, it had not the 


expected Succeſs: For now a Third Party is 
| R r formed, 
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formed, called the Politicks, who pretend only 
to aim at Redreſs of Grievances, and ſecuring 
their Civil Rights; and theſe not having the 
Favour of the Court, join with the Hugonots; 
by which means that Party is preſerved, 

Isg the mean time, the young King, who 
had but lately taken the Adminiſtration into 
His own hands, dies; but the crafty Queen, 
his Mother, during his Sickneſs, had ſo cun- 
ningly ordered Affairs, by impriſoning ſome 
Perſons, who ſhe apprehended were able to 
oppoſe her, and by cajoling and ſweetenin 

others, that ſhe, upon his Death, is declare 

Regent, during the Abſence of Henn her be- 
loved Son, who was elected King of Poland. 
But that Prince, upon the News of his Bro- 
ther's Death, having ſecretly made his Eſcape 
out of that Kingdom, arrived in France, where 
he began his Reign with all the Signs of a vo- 
luptuous Pomp, and a luxurious and affected 
Vanity; being flattered into an Opinion that 
it was below the Dignity of a Crowned Head 
to intermeddle wich Affairs of State, that be- 
ing the proper Buſineſs of his Miniſters: He 
therefore dedicates his Life to Eaſe and Plea- 
ſure, committing the Government of his King- 
dom into the hands of his Favourites. The 
Queen- Mother, at firſt, ſeemed not to diſlike 
theſe Meaſures, in that ſhe was able for a time 
to govern thoſe Minions, and ſo was in effect 
in the Regency, ſince all things were tranſacted 


by her Councils; ſo that the War is continucg 
an 


* 
d 
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und proſecuted 
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againſt the Religionaries. But 
after ſome time, theſe new Miniſters purſuing 
Councils different from the Queen's, theſe Ci 
vil Wars ate accommodated to the Advantage 
of the Hugonots : And it is probable, Terms 
were more eaſily granted, in that this King or 
his Miniſters had ſome Uneaſineſs from the 
encreaſing Greatneſs of the Houſe of Guiſe; 
However a Peace being effected, a General 
Aſſembly of the States is agreed upon, as the 
beſt Expedient to put an End to all other Civil 
Diſcords: But that Aﬀembly inſiſting upon 
Points not agreeable to the Expectations of the 
King, it was inſinuated, that was occalioned 
by the immoderate Popularity of the Gaiſes; 
who were able to influence that Auguſt Body 
in all their Meaſures: And that therefore, if 


they were thus able to direct and govern the 


States of France, they would in a little time be 
able to give Laws to the King, and uſurp the 
Government of the whole Kingdom; or at 
belt, the King muſt reign but very precart- 
ouſly, when the Potency of a Subject is be- 
come ſo great, as that he can thwart his Prince's 
Deſigns, | 

-  Theſeſealouſies, thus inſtilled into the Prince's 
Head, pulls down a haſty Vengeance upon 
that Houſe: For the King, dreading their 
Power, commands the Murder of the Duke 
and Cardinal ; the Perperration of which bloody 
Fact, marvelouſly enrages the whole Party, 
which now openly league and confederate, and 
3 R r 2 ſoon 
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ſoon break out into an actual War, which con- 
tinued the remaining part of this King's Reigo, 
and was at laſt ended with great D ty by 
Henry the Fourth his Succeſſor. 


C4017, | no N 43t3 IN 
V. Henry the Fourth being hred a Hugonot, 
was vehemently oppoſed by the Caholich or 
Guiſean Party, which being numerous and 
powerful, it was thought more adviſable for 
that Prince to change his Religion, than to 
continue a doubtful War, to ſecure the Throne 
by Violence. But notwithſtanding Henry turn- 
ed Catholick, yet he continued ſecretly to fa - 
vour, and always to repoſe a Confidence in 
thoſe who were of his former Opinion; for ſome 
of that Party are employ'd in his greateſt Truſts, 
and are made of his innermoſt Councils; be- 
ſides, he indulges their Worſhip, grants them 
new Privileges, and ſolemnly ratifies their pre- 
ſent and former ones, by the celebrated Edict 
of Nantes: And as a farther Proof of his Sin- 
cerity, he concedes them Towns for a time, as 
Pledges for their Safety; which Time he after · 
wards enlarge... 0 d To fo: 
For the Reconciliation of this Prince ta the 
Church of Ron, do's not ſeem to have pro- 
ceeded ſo much from his Judgment, as from 
Neceſſity; and therefore he never appears to 
have repos'd any great Confidence in the 
Faith of that Party; but through the whole 
Courſe of his Reign, continued ſecretly to 


countenance his former Friends; and _ to 
: ave 
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have propoſed to ſecure himſelf in the Throne, 
by as it were balancing or equally favouring 
the two Factions. By theſe gentle and recon- 
ciling Meaſures, the Civil Wars were compo- 


ſed, the Factions for a time quieted, and the 


Kingdom ſettled in Peace: Which being per- 
formed, this great Prince turns his Thoughts 
upon leſſening the Greatneſs of the Houſe of 
Auſtria; but in the midſt of his great Deſigns, 
— murdered by the bloody Hands of Rævil. 
1 ; 

But as this great Herrys former Friendſhip, 
or really his Religious Opinions, inclined him 
to favour the Religionaries, who by their Ar- 
mies had ſupporred him againſt the Leaguers; 
ſo from the 5A Reaſon, his own and their Se- 
curity diſpoſed him to grant them Royal Pri- 
vileges, and to deliver them Towns and forti- 
fied Places, to hold for a time as Conditions for 
their Safety: Which his Fears of the great 
Power of the Leaguers at Home, and his vaſt 
Deſigns Abroad of modelling Europe, induced 
him to permit the Continuance of thoſe forti- 
fied Towns in the hands of the Hugonots, for 
a longer time than was at firſt conceded: For 
this Ring laboured to unite his divided Subjects; 
or if that was not to be done, ſo to balance 
them, that the Weakeſt ſhould not be oppreſ- 
ſed: He preferrmg the Advancement of his 


air ' 
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flouriſh in diſtant Soils, unleſs Peace was pres 
145 amongſt his why Taha rc winch he 
endeavours to continue by all gentle Ways. 
But as this Prince's; Judgment, vaſt Deſigns, 
or then. Circumſtances, incliged ſum to favour 
the Hugonots, and to grant them Towns of 
Securny: So Lewis, his Son and Succeſſor, Pur» 
ſuing other Ends, endeavoured to {trip chem 
of Auch Places, as believing. them to be a Hin- 
drancę to his Aims in enſlayipg the Kingdom. 


VI. But that we may comprehend the Me. 
thod by which Lewis the Thirteenth enſlaved 
France, we mult look a little back, and con- 
ſider how that Trade, as bath been already 
proved, naturally brings Wealth into the great 


Trouns; and how that the People. that inha- 
bit er are mare; enclingd,; either 
by their maoner of Living, or from other 


Reaſon, to, receive and entertaia Novel Do- 
Errines are uſually, propagated in a /lagſe and 
diſtracded Government ; apd hom that Fraxce, 
by: reaſon of Minorities, weak Pringes, or ſome 
other W e been in that State: 
Far hen Factions, che natural Off ſrpings of a 
diſſemper'd Government, are produced, Diſ- 
ferences and Diſputes in Religion readily creep 
in; by geaſon Civil Factions will got enough 
zaterelt the People, without Religious Preten- 
ceß, to keep 5 Diviſions. This I think 1s 
evident, not only by Reaſon, but is alſo "Pr 

N ys” proved 


* 
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or twe, where Men have reſi 


"realty 
Men will not readily be prevailed upon ro join 
i Changes, or aſſiſt or ent Revolutions, 
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preved by Fact; not only by what may be 
obſerved in modern Proceedings, but what 
was znciently practiſed in the Romen Empire, 
Fer in the diſtracted Times of that 
State, When her Emperors were often de- 
chroned and butehered, Religious Diſputes, 
Chureh Schifms, or Abominable Hereſies, con- 
tinnally multiplied or revived : For the Succeſ. 
for often aſcending the Throne, upon the Ru- 
ine of his Predeceſſor, ſeemed willing to che. 
riſh an Intereſt different from his; and there» 
fore would ordinarily encourage or counte- 
ance ſome Opinions that had been perſecuted, 


or at leaſt nor favoured by him he had ſup. 


planted, The Roman Story will afford us 
ſeveral Inſtances of this kind, from the Time 
the Emperors became Chriſtians; to the De · 
ruckion of that Empire. 

However the very Nature of the Things 
proves it felf; for every Perſon placed in a 
Throne, wilt naturally endeavour to continue 
himfelf in it, (for, as for a particular — 
ed Empire, I 
take to be of no Weight) which in diem» 
Governments will require the alluring 


ide People, or at leaſt à part of them, into the 


immediate Intereſt of the Prince, chat they ma 
have a Concern in his Safety ; - dau 


that will be attended with Danger, and perhaps - 
Ruine, if they do not ſueceedq; unleſs they can 
R r 4 be 
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be perſwaded that ſome Advantages, either 
Religious or Civil, will be obtained by ſuch. - 
The Pretence of Civil Rights are not ob- 
ſerved ſo readily to affect the Maſs of People, 
as thoſe of Religious ones ;-by:rgalon:1 in all 
Sovernments there ate greater Numbers. of 
af ſcanty and needy. Fertoneen Shag: of 
ſuch as have plentiful ones: And the former 
Oo theſe are not much concerned about Civil 
1 — becauſe they: having. bye. — 2 no 
Property, Walke Eſtates, hav 1 Of di Ad- 
Vantage by them; ſor having litele 
own to loſe, they are not ſo very ſolicitous 
about the Defence of what doth dot appertain 
to them. Whereas the Buſineſs. of Religion 
ge what immediately n to the Happi- 
and Salvation of all Minkind ; the Rich 
there having no Preference to e F bot 
a, equally conc concerned in it. * 4 275298 
. ing an Ned. lan to Jodge or — 
ſelf, as well in Religious as in all, ot 
bo 8 he will therefore always dere. to bo 
le. ſuch à State, AS. 2 he W e hat 
he is — 4 ſwaded i is required from him 4p believe, 
in prder for bis eternal Splyanon; » and 
Silke cabs for: his,0wn Opinion, as being 
ple lep Shay ary» 250150 -the Puc- 
To of them the proper, Method by Which his 
be de a 201: ö 
Whether his Opinions are in themſelves 
true or not, is not the Enquiry, ſince it is 


wol certain that w Mag belieyes his on 
210 1 
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to be ſo, ( for otherwiſe it is evident he would 
not or could not entertain them.) For altho' a 
Man may beſo much a Hypocrite, as to affirm 
he really gs many when he doth not; yet it 
Is — if his Mind is really convinced, it is 
upon a Preſumption of its being a Truth. And 
this ſeems to be the Reaſon why now in Europe, 
ſince the Commonality are not ſo dependant, 
the Nobility, that Religion 
e one bf the Pretences for the 
og 6 and Alterations in Govern» 
went: Whereas before, when the Nobility 
could govern the People, it was only the In- 
vaſion of -Civil-Righes. 
Ia France, Minorities, e or voluguous and 
weak Princes, who were governed by Favou- 
rites,” had gave Birth to Factions; and the 
Heads of theſe endeavouring to ſupport them- 
ſelves, ſought all Methods to encreaſe = 
Party; Religion was found the beſt Ex 
to effect it, that therefore was to be uſed a —— 
Ground work of their Diſcontent. One Fadtioa 
would" countenance: the Religionarięs. Mhilſt 
the Other appeared xealous in the Behalf of 
the Eſtabliſned Church: The ſeveral Turos in 
Government, and the different Aſpects of Fo- 
reign Affairs, did ſometimes encline the Regal 
Authority to perſteute and at austhier time 
to — the Reformers; by which means, 
alrhe? they ſometimes: ſuffer, my are never ex 
_ zh 
NY; 1} 5 Dy on Led 
34 | Theſe 
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Theſe Religionaries, or Hugonots, had uf: 
by ihe Goveramenc againſt them; for t 
eontended with Authority, (the Laws of 
France, at faſt, not favouring them) ſo that 
they only extorted ſome Conceſſions by Ne- 
ceſſity or Forcv; until ſuch time as Henry the 
Fourch —_— — — — bred 
4 Hugonot, and ſupported by that Sec, whilſt 

King of Newerre,: continned bis whole 
Reign to favour and indulge that Party: For 
notwurliſtanding he renounced char Religion, 
chat he might preſerve his Crown, yet he ſtill 
had that Affection and Tenderneſs to that 
Party, that he granted them Towas of Secu- 

iy, and fenced their Religion by rhe Edict of 
Nantes ; and afterwards enlarged” the Time 
for the Continuance of theſe fortified Places 
in their Poſſeſſioos: By which means they 
form —59 of Government, which — not, 
Auring his Reign, thought any ways deroga- 
tory to the Jovenei ' Authority. "Por this 
King ſeems to have had! greater /Sufpicions of 
the Deſigus of forme Great Men, und the Ca- 
tholick Party, tham of the 51 or theſe 
Tons, as may be concluded by his Proceed- 
ings againſt the Marſhat Birow, and his after 
Defigns upon the Houſe of Auſtria, 
»1/Fheſo/Towns thus left;-by-this Prince's Fa- 
your, as it were, to their own Government, 
did io ad vantagiouſty apply themſelves to In- 
duftry and Trade, that in the next Reign 
Roche! alone did diſpute the Sovereignty . 
Sie. 2 the 
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the Seas, with a Royal Navy; ſo wonderfully 
had Trade flouriſhed, and Wealth encreaſed in 
theſe Towns, where the People were loft ir in a 
en W 1. > Ne 


Vu. But d his Son and Secceſſor} ob 
foving theſe Towns in a manner :Cantoned 
from his Kingdom, and extremely flouriſh- 
108, reſolves upon the Subverſion of them; 
ing that theſe, thus encreaſiog in 
caltb' and People, would be Placesof I Re- 
xreat to his injured Subjects, and Obſtacles to 
his: ambitious Deſigns of enflaving the whole 
Nation: For Lewis, by the Councils of Rafi 
lien, Was now 1 arbitrary and uncon- 
trolable Power. more ſecurely to effect 
theſe his — ho firſt divides the Party 
at the Hugonors, by craſtily infinuating, that 
he. doth — to invade any of the Civil 
or: Religious Rig bus of his People, but only 
to reducs theſo Fowns ta his Obedience, wh 
had almaſt Cantoned chenmmſelves, — any 
lawfub Authority, from his gubjection: For the 
preſent Priviliges. they enjoyed, were only 
donceded under Conditions, and for à certain 
Time, by his Father; the Reaſons of which 
now ceaſed,-and-the Tame: expired, he 
might jultly bring tent: to their former 
; ern ; 18 65 
1 — nonehtanding) 4 — 
| _ accompliſhed this Work of . reduc 
tbeſe uns to hib Obedience, and:ſobreah: 


ing 
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ing the Strength and Power of this Party; and 
had alſo leſſened the Authority of the Princes 
of the Blood, and the Ancient Nobility, by 
lopping off the Heads of the moſt Popular, 
and ruining Others; but he alſo inſenſibly gain- 
ed his deſired Point, which was the obtaining 
an entire and abſolute Authority of raiſing 
Money, and giving Laws at pleaſure. 
But — [ver A ted to the Deſtruction of 
the Civil Rights of France, and the thus lodg- 
ing a Sovereign and Uncontrolable Power in 
the hands of the Prince, was | 
- '. Firſt, The Advantage of a Mercenary and 
Regulac Milice; undd 202 
Secondly, A Readineſs in the Clergy to ſup- 
port the Prince: For they being perſwaded 
that the King only intended the rooting out 
Hereticks, their inveterate Enemies, moſt rea- 
dily complied with him in all his Purpoſes. 


Firſt of theſe Two became gradually 
obtained, hy the means of the continual Wars 
of that Kingdom with the: bordering Nation 
eſpecially the Exgliſb, which had continu 
for many Years ;-and afterwards by the Am- 
bition of ſome of their Princes, to extend their 
Dominions; or from a Neceſſity of defending 
thecnſelves from ſome of theit powerful Neigh- 
bunt ods 1 mode uiid (eu 2 ¹e 
For the Nobility, who were anciently obli- 
ged by. their Tenures to attend the Prince in 
his Wars, beiog wearied and impoveriſhed by 
theſe xontinual: Services, became diſpaſed, in 


order 
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order to eaſe themſelves, to conſent to a Sti- 
pendiary Milice; for unleſs tliey had admit- 
ted that, the Commonality, Who now had 
acquired Wealth, could not be well brought to 
contribute to the Common Charge, the Bur- 
den only falling upon them, by rea ſon of theit 
Lands: Whereasi\towards the maintaining a 
Mercenary Milice, Gabels, Tailles, Exeiſes, and 
Impoſitions, would be levied, whieh would 
affect the People. Beſides France, being in a 
manner ſurrounded with other Nations, re- 
quired conſtant Gariſons to be kept in her Fron. 
tiers for Security; which could not be conve- 
niently managed without 2 Mercenary and 
Standing Soldiery: And then Impoſitions be- 
ing granted for the Maintenance of this Force, 
which for che Reaſons aſſigned were moſtiy 
kept up, theſe inſenſibly became a laſting and 
ſtanding Revenue. And this thus eſtabliſhed 
Force being entirely dependant upon the 
Crown, as being commiſſioned, raiſed, kept 
up, and paid, by that, became in time the 
unhappy Inſtruments to impower the Prince 
to trample upon the Civil Liberties of the Peo: 
pi, which they were firſt” raiſed to defend: 

or the French Government, by theſe means, 
hath entirely changed; it being now founded 
and ſupported by this very Milice, the Prince 
governing the People by this very Force; 
the People not being really admitted intq an? 
Part of the Government, but as they are Meme 
bers of this Force, upon which it is ultimatel 
and virtually eſtabliſhed. For 
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For notwithſtanding France hath at preſent 
her Civil Courts, which actually euerciſe a 
ny: ev in the determining Civil, or per» 

aps Ecclefiaſtical Matters, and fo ſeem prime 
facze, to be ſeparated, nothing relating, and 
indeed ſuperior to this ſtanding Milice, whoſe 
very Officers are often accountable there. But 
theſe Courts not being fenced by any Law, 
bur the Prince's Pleaſure, nor having no A u- 
thority but what is immediately derived from 
him, the King being now in that Kingdom ſole 
Legiſlator; theſe very Courts having in reality 
no ſtanding or certain Laws, beyond their So- 
vereiga's Pleaſure; which is molt manifeſt, in 
that altho* ſometimes, pro forma, they are uſed 
to ratifie and confirm bis Edits, yet they can- 
not, or dare not, deny theRatification of what 
the Prince commands. So then the King of 
France having now the Legiſlative and Supreme 
Authority in bimſelf, and his Government be- 
ing ſupported by this Milice, (the People not 
being really admitted into any part of it) it is 
obvious the preſent French Government is real- 
ly and ultimately founded upon that: And 
that the Subjects of France are now governed 
as a Conquered Nation; there being no real 
Difference in the intrinſick Nature of the pre- 
ſent French Government, from that of Con- 
quered Provinces ; altho? there ſeems to be ſome 
in outward Appearance, which only proceeds 
from this ſmall, and in truth, (to the People) 
inſignificant Difference: That in * the 

1: 
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King, or the Supreme Power, or Lawęiver, 
lives and reſides in the ſame Country with 
the Governed or Conquered People; whereas 
in Conquered Provinces the Power that gives 
Laws, ſeldom reſides amongſt them. 


Ihe ſecond thing that contributed to the 


lodging an Abſolute and Arbitrary Power in 
the Kings of France, was the Wealth, Autho- 
rity, and Grandeur of the Clergy, Which be- 
ing, by the Methods already aligned, made 
dependant upon the Prince, - became in this 
laſt Age to be uſed as Inſtruments in the ſub- 
vertiag all Civil Rights. 

For the Milice, by which the preſeat French 
Government is ſupported, being for the moſt 
part compoſed of Natives of France, would na- 
turally have fell into the Intereſt of the rome 
had not the Expedient of Religion been uſed to 
make or keep up a Difference amongſt the 


People, and thereby give ſome Colour of Ne- 


ceſſity to theſe Proceedings of the King, in 
that the Hereticks could not be ſuppreſſed with. 
out ſuch Methods. For this Milice being gra- 
dually modelled, as in time to be compoſed of 
ſuch Per ſons only as were of the National Re- 
ligion, became well diſpoſed to puniſh ſuch as 
the Church condemned; and rhe Church is 
ready enough to condemn all thoſe of different 
Doctrines as Hereticks. | 

Thus we may remember the Frexch King 


excluded all Perſons of the Retormed Religion, 


from any Poſts, Offices, or Commands, in his 
| Army; 


s a 
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Army; and afterwards uſed this Army to dra- 
goon his own Subjects, that were not of the 
National Church; and his Clergy approved 
and applauded theſe his Cruel Proceedings. 

The Hugonots, or rather Hereticks, being 
by theſe means gradually weakened, and at 
laſt entirely oppreſſed, their Cautionaty Towns 
being firſt ſeized under Pretence of Non · ſub- 
jection, the great and popular Nobility extin- 
puiſhed, their Edits recalled, and all their for- 
mer Conceſſions violated, and they themſelves, 
by Perſecutions and Cruelties, either obliged 
to renounce their Religion, or at leaſt periſh 
for it; there remains in France no Bulwarks to 
Civil Rights, no Party of Men to oppoſe the 
violent Proceedings of the Crown: And by 
this very Means were the Soldiery of France, 
altho* compoſed of maſtly French Men, pre- 
ferved from running into the National Inte- 
reſt; for being by Profeſſion Papiſts, they were 
befitted to perſecute and root out Hereticks; 
the Clergy, and thoſe of that Perſwalion, 
countenancing them in ſuch Proceedings: 
Which being effected, the Civil Rights were 
entirely deſtroyed, there being no Party to be 

Champions for ſuch. For the Soldiery being 
firſt brought, by a Zeal for Religion, to live 
at Diſcretion upon Herericks, after a time be- 
came gradually to approve the ſame thing upon 
thoſe of their own Opinion, who ſhould dare 
to murmur at their Maſter's Proceedings ; 
$1 _ _ - whereby 
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whereby the King became empowered to com- 


mand or do what he pleaſed. | 
For which Reaſon, altho? the Subjects o 


France may in appearance have a real Property 
1 X * a | 

in their Lands or Goods, the King having not 
by any Edict declared the Contrary ; yet in 


truth they have at preſent but a very precarious 
one, he commanding or requiring what he 
pleaſes from them ; which it they _— he 
will take. So that altho? the French 

have ſo far a Property as to know what is this 


Man's, and what another's ; yet they have 
none excluſive to the King, who may at plea- 


ſure take Part, or All. 

By which it is evident the preſent Condition 
ol France is, in effect, much the ſame as that of 
the Oriental Nations, where the Law plainly 
ſpeaks, that all i the Prince's ; for here, altho? 
the Law doth not declare it, yet it is really 
and virtually ſo. 


Theſe Misfortunes to the People of France 


ſeem principally to have been occalioned, in 
that the Temporals, and in truth, Preferments 


of. the Clergy, were in the Power of the 


Crown, which are in that Kingdom many and 
great ; by which the Eccleſiaſtical Body was 
perfæctly rivetted to the Royal Intereſt: And 
the King wiſely pretending a Zeal for the ex- 
tinguiſhing the Hugonots, the Enemies to that 
Faith, who were both hated and dreaded by 
that Body; the Clergy, as being marvelouſly 
deſirous to have thoſe Hereticks rooted out, 

. 8 became 


ation 
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beeame the moſt zealous Aſſerters of Regal 
Authority; and were inſtrumental in perſwa-- 
ding and prevailing upon the Catholicks to like 
and approve theſe Proceedings: By which 
means the Soldiery would not run into any 
National Intereſt, by reaſon the Majority of 
the People being Papiſts, approved, and the 
Clergy applauded what they did; by which 
Methods the Hugonots were. extirpated, and 
wich them the Civil Rights of the People in 
France ſubverted, and that by their own Con- 
ſent: For they complying with the King in 
the Extirpation of the Hugonots, did by that 
very means prevent the Soldiery from running 
into the Intereſt of the People; and be Soldiers 
being firſt uſed to execute the Prince's illegal 
Commands upon rheſe People of a contrary 
Faith, would afterwards dothe ſame thing upon 
thoſe of: their own: And ſo the Government be- 
came perfectly Arbitrary ; the Soldiers and the 
Clergy being in effect the only Perſons en- 
truſted in it, and they both being dependant 
upon the Prince, are prepared to do ſuhatſo- 
ever he commands; whereby the People are 
governed as Vaſſals or Slaves. 
That theſe Obſervations: are true, not only 
of the Soldiery, but alſo of the Frexch Clergy, 
F think are farther proved, by ſome late 
Proceedings of the Clergy in that Kingdom, 
(which I preſume may be as yet freſhin moſt 
Mens Memories:) For their Panegy ricks upon 
their King's Proceedings, in relation to the 


Hugo- 
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Hugonots, abundantly confirms their own Zeal 
for ſuch Cruelties; and their ready Compliance 
with the King's Demands for Aſſiſtance from 
them, whether comprehended under the ſofc 
Terms of Free Gifts, Benevolences, Cc. as 
alſo in the Difputes that Monarch had with 
the Papacy ; in which the Majority of the 
Clergy fo little regarded the Holy Chair, that 
they ſeemed inclined to a Patriarchate ; how- 
ever they adhered to, and ſtoutly defended 
the Intereſt of their Prince, againſt the Pope 
himſelf : A clear Proof of their preſent De- 
y upon the Crown, when they durſt 
to _— the infallible Chair, in the Defence 
of their own Monarch. 


VIII. I might likewiſe ſhew the Reaſons 
and Methods of the ſeveral: Changes in other 
European Governments, and the different Steps 
by which they gradually fell into their preſent 
Forms; by the Conſideration of which, we 
may be led into ſome probable Gueſſes of their 
Fates and Durances. 

As why Spain, altho* at preſent ſo much 
declined from its former Greatneſs, yet hath 
not been incident to any internal Convuls 
hons ; not having , like its Neighbouring 
Countries, been rent by Factions, nor ſub 
fered by Civil Wars; which ſeems to have 
pr 
and ſeparate Kingdoms, that conſtitute Spaix, 
being unired under Ferdinand ; and the In- 


8 2 quiſition 


„ in that the Provinces, or petty 
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quiſition being permitted to be there eſta· 
bliſhed, as the propereſt Method, by its ſe- 
vere Proccedings, to root out the Relicts of 
Judaiſm and Mahometiſm, which were deeply 
rooted in ſome of its Provinces, (the Moors 
having been in Poſſeſſion of one of its King- 
doms, and the Jews living in great Numbers 
through all Spain) For which Reaſon, either 
the Zeal of the Clergy, or the Intereſt and 
Safety of the State, required ſome Methods 
to oblige theſe People to conform to Chri- 
ſtianity; for otherwiſe, if permitted to con- 
tinue in their own Worſhip, they might 
have remained a dangerous Party, ready to 
have united to ruine that Government, which 
they muſt be ſuppoſed to have hated, in that 
not being admitted as Members into it, 
they muſt neceſſarily ſuffer under it, the very 
Laws of the Country reſtraining them in ſe- 
veral Particulars. 2285 
Ibis Inquiſition, for theſe or ſome other 
Reaſons, being, eltabliſhed in Spain, and 
that Court being in the hands of Eccleſi- 
aſticks, (ho had mighty Poſſeſſions, and 
ſo great Authority in that Kingdom) and 
they rigidly executing what they had in Com- 
mand; the very Severities of the Proceed- 
ings of the Inquiſition, which was now uſed 
to puniſh all ſuch, that were not, altho' 
Chriſtians, of the Eſtabliſned Church, pre- 
vented the Growth of Latheraniſm in this 
Country, which had infected moſt other 
ES, ths People 


et... A MO. SS Ito © 
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People in Europe: For the Nobility, (who 


in Spain have preſerved an Authority ſome. 
what exceeding what is at preſent in moſt 
other Countries of Europe) if they really had 
any Inclination, yet could have no Opportu- 
nity of fomenting or encreaſing Factions, 
upon Pretences of Abuſes in Religion, by 
reaſon. the Dread of that ſevere Court would 
deterr the Commonality from joining with 
them in any ſuch —_—_ 

Beſides, the Diſcovery, Conqueſt, and 
Trade to America, did for a time bring great 
Wealth into the hands of the Commonali- 
ty; and notwithſtanding they were not ad- 
mitted into any part of the Lands of Spain, 
yet by that they became leſs dependant up- 


on the Nobility ; and the Addition of Ame- 


rica, and the Italian Provinces, to that Crown, 
brought ſo mighty a Revenue into the Roy- 
al Treaſury, that the Prince, for a time, 
ſtood in little need of any Aſſiſtance from 
the States, or Cortes; wherefore he rarely 
convened them ; or, if ſometimes he did, he 


had no Occaſion of Diſputes with them, 
for he wanted not their Money, and fo 


could ſend them Home without Danger: 
And then the Kings of Spain, grown thus 
mighty in Revenues, turned their Thoughts 
upon Foreign Matters ; ( graſping at Univer- 
ſal Monarchy) and in the Purſuit of ſuch 
their -Ambitious Deſigns, uſing their Native 


Subjects, it was not ſafe to diſpleaſe or 


diſſatisfie 
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+ diſſatisſie them: Neither would the Cl * 


have joined with the Prince, in the dire 
Oppreſſion of his other Subjects; becauſe 
not being bere, as in France, made depen- 
dant upon the Throne, they would not have 
endangered their own. Power by thus en- 
crealing the Princes. 

Belides, the Nobility retaining their vaſt 
Eſtates, which are by the Laws of Spain 
unalienable, keeps the Peaſantry, ſuch I mean 
as live in the open Country, and not in great 
Towns, in a continued Dependance upon 
them; which, God knows, conſidering the 
vaſt Extent of Spain, are but few ; (the Ex- 
pulſion of the Moors, and Jens, and their 
American Plantations, having drained them) 
And Philip the Second, to oblige. his Nobles 


at Home, when his Affairs Abroad were em- 


barraſſed, ſettled ſuch 4 certain Form and Man- 
ner of Government for all his vaſt Dominions, 
by erecting particular Corrs and Councils, 
which were to be compoſed of ſuch Num- 
bers of his Nobility, through which all the 
Affairs of this over-grown Monarchy were in 
Form to paſs; by which he riverted the No- 
bility to the Crown, by reaſon the whole Go- 
vernment of all his Dominions were to paſs 
through their hands, But this Policy of 
Pbilip's, altho? it ſecured the inward Peace 
of Spain, yet it hath been one Occaſion of 
finking it to the loweſt Degrees in the Ba- 
lance of Europe: For the Forms of PR 
Rr 0 things 
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things through theſe Councils, admitted of 
{o many Delays, aad of fo. many Abuſes, that 
all Publick Buſne& foflered : And then the 
Nobility, who are only Members of theſe 
Courts, Councils, or Publick Imployments, 
who have thus all the Forms of Authority 
in their own hands, not being always ſoli- 
citous about the Good of the Commonality, 
have never took much Care to preſerve or 
encourage a Trade, that might have been ad- 
vantageous to the People. pe” 

And this ſeems to be one of the Reaſons 
why the Commonality of Spain, I intend 
only ſuch as inhabit the great Towns, and 
ſo apply themſelves to Trade, (for the Pea- 
ſantry depend upon the Nobles) do nor flou- 
riſh as they do in fome other European Coun- 
tries: For they not being admitted into any 
Parr of this Formal Government, ( that moves 
like Clock-work) Trade, and the Advantages 
made by it, have not there been much re- 
garded. So that altho' the Spaniards poſſeſs 
the Sovereignty of the Iadies, and moit of the 
Silver in Europe is dug out of their Mines; 
yet all thoſe mighty Treaſures brought from 
thence, make but a ſhort Stay in Spain, but 
move on to other Nations, who are bleſs d 
with happier Conſtitutions 3* whereby, altho' 
Spain hath by this her formal Policy preſerved. 
her own Peace, yet ſhe hath loſt both hier 
People and her Treaſure. 
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IX, I might likewiſe demonſtrate why Ger- 
many, altho* environed with her Enemies, 
and ſo her Princes, in their ſeveral -Territo- - 
ries, have been obliged to keep up a Stand- 
ing and Mercenary Force, hath as yet pre- 


ſerved her Civil Liberties ; which ſeems in the 


main. to have proceeded, in that Body being 
but an Aggregate of ſeveral ſeparate Princi- 
palities and States, that are united for mutual 
Defence, and their Revenues being but ſmall, 
and their Territories intermixed, they remain 
a Check upon each other from oppreſſing 
their own Subjects. 951 ot pr 1 
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